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PREFACE. 


The  favourable  reception  accorded  to  my  last  book  on  the 
Gold  Fields  of  Africa  lias  encouraged  me  to  issue  the 
present  work,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome 
of  it. 

In  this  age  of  competition,  the  ordinary  reader  has 
little  time  to  study  beyond  the  daily  newspaper,  or  the 
occasional  magazine.  But  a  book  of  selections  from 
standard  authors  has  its  value  on  such  an  important  matter 
as  the  Ancient  Gold  Fields  of  Africa. 

When  we  come  to  take  selections  from  the  limited 
field  open  to  us  in  ancient  literature,  it  becomes  a 
more  perplexing  task  than  in  the  case  of  an  isolated 
author.  We  give  a  vast  field  of  useful  and  valuable 
information  on  the  Ancient  Gold  Fields  of  Africa, 
but  for  all  purposes  of  study  and  comparison  far  wider  ;tud 
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deeper  reading  is,  of  course,  necessary.  The  scope  of  the 
present  work  has  been  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the 
best  known  men,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Acknowledgment  and  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
greatest  of  all  explorers — Livingstone,  Baines,  and  Mauch — 
and  to  many  others,  with  full  acknowledgment  to  the 
miner  who  spends  his  life  in  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  world.  Also  the 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  the  Times^  and  many  other 
sources  from  which  our  knowledge  is  derived. 

J.  M.  8TUAET, 

16,  Monument  Station  Buildings,  E.G. 


THE  ANCIENT  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  AFEICA. 


In  1889  I  published  a  book  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Ancient  Gold  Fields  of  Africa,  which  descriptions  and 
statements  have  since  been  fully  proved,  and  m}^  suggestions 
have  been  acted  upon  by  the  several  pioneer  comj)aniesi 
and  also  the  chartered  companies.  I  have  been 
asked  by  several  friends  to  give  a  description  of 
the  Ancient  Gold  Fields  of  Africa  on  their  western 
extension,  but  do  not  propose  to  go  fully  into  this  matter, 
but  simply  submit  a  few  particulars,  and  quote  from  the 
writings  of  some  of  our  eminent  travellers — which  Avill 
show  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Ancient  Gold  Fields 
of  Africa  are  of  the  same  character,  and  belong  to  the 
same  mineral  zone  as  those  of  the  western  provinces — and 
it  behoves  England  and  its  pioneer  explorers  to  follow  up 
its  acquisitions  along  the  line,  of  what  is  no  doubt  the 
most  extensive  gold  zone  in  Africa,  if  not  in  the  world. 

Since  my  former  book  was  published,  England  has  done 
its  duty.    It  has  acquired  large  extents  of  territory  in 
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THE  ANCIENT  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  AFllICA. 


the  country  indicated  by  me,  and  already  stock  capital 
representing  some  £10,000,000  is  invested  in  this  portion 
of  the  gold  field. 

The  old  mines  have  again  been  explored — Zumbo  has 
been  inhabited,  and  the  value  of  the  gold  mines  are  nov/ 
ascertained.  In  obtainiug  the  district  of  Manica — now 
one  of  national  importance — the  Massi-Kesse  gold  mines 
have  been  opened,  and  gold  quartz  assaying  from  3  to 
100  oz.  has  been  again  found ;  Mashonaland  has  already 
7,000  claims  located,  and  2,000  head  of  stamps  are  ordered 
for  the  mines.  The  country  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fever 
den  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and  thousands  of  Europeans  will 
ultimately  benefit  by  the  re-opening  of  the  Ancient  Grold 
Fields  of  Africa. 

This  development  is  only  the  commencement  of  the 
more  important  gold  discoveries  or  re-opening  of  the 
ancient  gold  zone.  It  is  only  one  end  of  the  vast  chain  of 
gold  bearing  country  which  crosses  Africa  in  a  varied,  but 
ciicular  course,  again  approaching  the  sea  towards  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  along  the  Kong  Mountains,  where  to-day 
the  natives  may  be  seen  in  their  old  manner  washing  the 
gold  from  the  sand  ;  which  must  in  years  to  come  prove  a 
profitable  industry  for  the  thousands  of  Europeans  who 
will  again  re-open  these  gold  fields  which  have  for 
centuries  been  deserted. 

It  seems  curious  that  England  should  not  have  been 
sooner  in  the  field  in  the  acquiring  of  ancient  mines.  The 
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gold  fields  of  America  and  Australia  were  practically  ncAV 
discoveries.  Capital  went  to  Africa  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
it  is  only  now  gradually  working  into  a  country  that  was 
known  to  the  Ancients,  who  had  every  facility  of  finding 
the  richest  portion  of  the  world,  from  which  to  obtain  their 
treasure.  Why  should  we  be  more  clever  than  the  Ancients 
in  discovering  gold  fields,  when  they  had  centuries  the  start 
of  us  ?  Why  should  we  go  to  new  workings,  which  per- 
chance had  been  discarded  by  our  ancestors,  when  ancient 
mines  were  within  our  reach ;  where  natives  are  still 
obtaining  gold  from  the  earth  which  has  been  worked  for 
centuries,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  writers  and  ex- 
plorers, the  shafts  are  so  close  together  "that  in  many 
places  it  is  difiicult  to  find  your  way  between  them,"  and 
"the  houses  are  built  over  the  shafts  to  keep  possession  of 
the  mines  ?  " 

Dr.  lire  says  : — 

Africa  was  the  source  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
gold  possessed  by  the  Ancients,  the  gold  which  Africa  still 
brings  into  the  market  (from  the  Ancient  Gold  Fields  of 
Africa)  is  always  in  dust,  showing  that  the  metal  is 
obtained  by  washing  alluvial  soils.  The  negroes  transport 
the  gold  in  quills  of  the  ostrich  or  vulture.  These  mines 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Ancients,  who  considered 
Ethiopia  to  abound  m  gold.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
king  of  that  country  exhibited  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Cambyses  all  their  prisoners  bound  with  golden  chains. 
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The  chief  exploitation  of  gold  dust  is  to  the  south  of 
the  great  Desert  of  Zaara,  in  the  western  part  of  Africa, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Palins.  The 
gold  occurs  in  spangles  chiefly  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  and  always  in  ferruginous  earth. 

In  some  places  the  negroes  dig  pits  in  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  about  40  feet  unsupported  by  props,  they  do  not 
follow  any  vein  nor  do  they  construct  a  gallery,  but  by 
repeated  washing  they  separate  the  gold  from  the  earthy 
matter. 

The  same  district  furnishes  also  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  carried  to  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Algiers,  by  the 
caravans  which  go  to  Timbucktoo,  on  the  Niger,  across  the 
great  Desert  of  Zaara. 

The  gold  which  arrives  by  Seunaar,  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  comes  from  the  same  quarter. 

From  Mungo  Park's  description,  it  appears  that  the 
gold  spangles  are  found  usually  in  a  ferruginous  shale 
gravel  buried  under  rolled  pebbles. 

It  is  well  kuown  that  gold  is  also  found  along  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  some  fine  examples  of  nuggets  of  this  gold  were 
brought  to  this  country  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war,  1874. 

The  nuggets  were  in  most  cases  associated  with  a 
ferruginous  earth  giving  a  ruddy  colour  to  the  Gold.  An 
analysis  of  this  Ashantee  gold  by  Professor  Church  is 
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given :  gold  90-055,  silver  9*940 ;  compared  with  South 
America,  gold  64-98,  silver  35 "07. 

"  Well,"  the  practically-minded  reader  will  probably 
ask,  "  What  of  gold  ?  Will  it  ever  be  possible  to  make 
gold  ?  "  Who  can  tell  ?  The  dreams  of  the  alchemists, 
the  real  founders  of  chemistry,  may  be  realised  at  last, 
and  gold  may  be  hereafter  made  from  silica — from  sea- 
sand,  for  anything  anyone  knows  to  the  contrary.  The 
general  probability  that  the  elements  or  many  of  them  are 
in  verity  compounds  extends  also  to  gold ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  a  special  probability  as  to  gold,  for  it  has  a  high 
combining  weight,  and  the  substances  with  high  combining 
weights  are  more  than  ordinarily  likely  to  be  compounds. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  someone  may  succeed  in 
separating  the  two  or  more  as  yet  unknown  substances  of 
which  gold  is  composed.  It  might  then  be  that  they  could 
not  be  put  together  again  ;  but  that  is  not  very  likely.  It 
might  also  happen  that  they  were  bodies  found  only  in 
gold,  or  existing  elsewhere,  but  in  such  minute  quantities, 
and  so  difl&cult  and  expensive  to  procure,  as  to  make  the 
discovery  practically  useless.  But  if  the  components  should 
prove  to  be  cheap  and  easily  procurable  bodies,  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  might  be  a  very  practical  and  profitable 
undertaking.  JSTot  so  profitable,  nevertheless,  as  might  be 
imagined.  The  value  of  gold  would  at  once  fall ;  it  would 
become  useless  as  a  monetary  metal. 

Until  we  discover  the  process  of  obtaining  gold  from 
iron,  silica,  and  carbon,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  obtain  it 
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from  the  portion  of  the  world  that  it  appears  in  nature  in 
the  most  abundance.  And  it  seems  certain  that  Africa  is 
the  country  where  gold  in  abundance  is  combined  with 
cheapness  of  labour.  The  climate  might  be  better  in  some 
parts,  but  that,  we  are  told,  changes  with  civilisation. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  western 
gold  belt  of  Africa,  other  than  it  was  the  source  of  the 
supply  of  that  metal  for  North  Africa.  It  was  an  ancient 
gold  mining  territory,  worked  by  slave  labour,  and  visited 
by  different  early  European  nations,  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  for  the  precious  metal.  There  does  not  seem 
much  evidence  of  their  going  far  into  the  interior. 
Eegarding  the  Gold  Coast,  this  country  was  then  explored 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  at  Fort  Elmira  founded  a  settle- 
ment in  1482.  The  English  established  themselves  in 
1664,  and  the  Danish  settlements  were  ceded  to  England  in 
1850.  In  1872  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  settlements  were 
transferred  to  England.  At  that  time  it  is  reported,  "  The 
negroes  have  a  great  trade  Avith  Europeans  in  gold  dust." 
The  Dutch  and  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were  on  the 
ground  among  the  earliest  of  recent  times.  Julius  Csesar 
is  said  to  have  paid  his  enormous  debts  and  to  have  added 
to  his  treasury  from  the  wealth  he  derived  through  Spain 
from  this  country.  The  English  who  occupied  the  Gold 
Coast,  did  not  do  much  in  the  exploration  of  this  portion  of 
the  great  Gold  Belt,  which  had  produced  a  large  portion  of 
the  gold  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times.  Even  at  the 
present  time  when  all  civilisation  is  looking  for  gold  and 
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investments  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  this  portion  has  been 
left  isolated  but  to  the  few  natives  who  work  the 
mines  in  their  crude  fashion,  hut  it  can  not  be  long 
before  this  portion  of  the  Ancient  Gold  Fields  of  Africa 
will  be  as  well  appreciated  as  any  other  part  of  the 
extensive  gold  producing  country.  Something  might  be 
said  about  the  climate,  but  I  will  remark  when  the 
Transvaal  was  once  considered  unhealthy,  but  when  gold 
was  found,  it  was  not  considered  so.  The  Eastern  Coast 
was  considered  unhealthy  in  1889,  now  gold  is  found  we 
hear  it  is  most  healthy,  so  no  doubt  will  the  Western 
Coast  prove  suitable  both  for  Europeans  and  natives, 
especially  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Kong  Mountain 
range,  which  if  England  possessed  she  could  twice  pay  her 
National  Debt,  as  no  one  has  any  idea  of  the  vast  resources 
of  these  mountains,  or  of  the  easy  treatment  of  the  ore — 
the  gold  being  contained  in  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  samples 
I  have  examined  from  different  parts  on  the  belt,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  in  character  to  each  other— it  will  not  be 
long,  I  predict,  before  Africa  will  take  its  place  as  the 
greatest  producer  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  Ancient  Gold  Fields  of  Africa  will  produce  one- 
half  of  that  amount.  When  we  hear  of  23  tons  of  gold 
being  sent  from  the  little  port  of  Axim  alone  in  each  year, 
and  that  two  hundred  years  ago,  what  would  it  produce  if 
a  population  of  American,  Australian,  or  African  miners 
had  control  of  the  working  of  these  vast  fields. 

Judging  from  analogy.  Burton  expects  to  find  the 
precious  metal  in  the  declivities  inland  and  northwards 
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from  Cape  Palmas,  and  in  that  sister  formation  of  the  East 
African  ghauts,  the  "Sierra  del  Crystal."  The  late  Capt. 
Lawlin,  an  American  trader,  settled  on  an  island  at  the 
month  of  the  Fernan  Yaz,  carried  to  his  own  country, 
about  the  year  1843-4,  a  quantity  of  granular  gold,  which 
had  been  brought  to  him  by  some  country  people.  He 
took  back  all  the  necessary  tools  and  implements  to  the 
Gaboon  river,  but  the  natives  became  alarmed,  and  he  failed 
to  find  the  spot.  Finally,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
native  travellers,  the  unexplored  region  called  Eiima 
(which  may  be  the  "  Eunga  "  of  our  maps,  with  whose 
position  Eiima  corresponds),  and  conjecturally  placed  south 
of  the  inhospitable  Waday,  is  a  land  of  goldsmiths^  the 
ore  being  found  in  mountainous  and  well-watered  districts. 

Mungo  Park  supplies  the  amplest  notices  of  gold  in 
the  regions  visited  by  him  north  of  the  Kong  Mountains. 
The  principal  places  are  the  head  of  the  Senegal  river,  and 
its  various  influents ;  Dindiko,  where  the  shafts  are  most 
deep,  and  notched  like  a  ladder  ;  Shrouda^  which  gives  2  gr. 
from  every  lb.  of  alluvial  matter  \  Bambouk,  and  Bambarra. 
In  Kongkadu,  the  "  mountain  land,"  where  the  hills  are  of 
coarse,  ruddy  granite,  composed  of  red  felspar,  white 
quartz,  and  black  shale,  containing  orbicular  concretions, 
granular  gold  is  found  in  the  quartz,  which  is  broken  with 
hammers;  the  grains,  however,  are  flat.  They  vary  from 
a  pinh  head  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  are  remarltably  pure, 
Gold  90.066,  Silver  9.940.  This  is  called  sana 
manko  or  gold-powder,  in  contradistinction  to  sana  hirro  or 
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gold-stones,  nuggets  occasionally  weighing  5  drachms. 
In  December,  after  the  harvest  home,  when  the  gold- 
bearing  fiumaras  from  the  hills  have  slu'unk,  the  Mansa  or 
Shaykh  appoints  a  day  to  begin  sana-ku  (gold- washing). 
The  error  made  by  these  people  is  digging  and  washing 
for  years  in  the  same  spot,  which  proves  comparatively 
unfruitful  unless  the  torrent  shifts  its  course.  They  never 
follow  the  lead  to  the  hills,  but  content  themselves  with 
exploring  the  heads  of  the  water-courses.  The  richest 
yield  is  from  pits  sunk  in  the  height  of  the  dry  season, 
near  some  hill  in  which  gold  has  been  found.  The  most 
hopeful  formation  is  held  to  be  a  bed  of  reddish  sand,  with 
small  dark  specks,  described  as  "  black  matter,  resembling 
gunpowder,  called  by  the  natives  sana  mira  "  or  gold-rust ; 
it  is  possibly  emery.  The  style  of  panning  described  by 
Mungo  Park  in  no  way  differs  from  that  now  practised  on 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Kaffir  lands.  A  woman  puts  about  |  to 
2  lb.  of  gravel  and  sand  into  the  calabash  shown,  covers  it 
1  in.  deep  with  water,  and  crumbles  it  to  pieces  and 
thoroughly  mixes  it  by  pulling  her  hands  towards  her. 
She  then  throws  out  all  large  pebbles,  taking  care  not  to 
reject  nuggets  at  the  same  time ;  which  done,  she  gives 
the  sand  and  water  a  rotatory  motion,  so  as  to  make  a 
portion  fly  over  the  brim  of  the  calabash.  While  doing 
this  with  her  right  hand,  with  her  left  she  throws  out  of 
the  centre  of  the  vortex  a  portion  of  sand  and  water  at 
every  revolution.  She  then  adds  a  little  fresh  water,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  sand  has  by  this  time  much  diminished, 
holds  the  calabash  obliquely,  and  makes  the  sand  move 
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slowly  round  on  the  line  A  B,  while  she  constantly  agitates 
it  with  a  quick  motion  in  the  direction  C  1).  The  whole 
operation  is  completed  in  about  two  minutes. 

According  to  Burton,  the  great  centre  of  "West  African 
gold,  the  source  which  supplies  Handing  to  the  north  and 
Ashanti  to  the  south,  is  the  equatorial  rdnge^  called  the 
Kong.  What  the  mineral  wealth  must  be  there  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate,  ,  v)hen  nearhj  £3,600,000 
sterling  have  aunually  been  drawn  from  a  small  parallelo- 
gram between  its  southern  slopes  and  the  ocean,  whilst  the 
other  three-fourths  of  the  land  (without  alluding  to  the 
equally  rich  declivities  of  the  northern  versant)  have 
remained  as  yet  unexplored.  Even  in  Northern  Liberia 
gold  is  found  in  the  streams. 

One  of  the  earliest  modern  travellers  to  visit  the 
Gold  Coast  was  J.  L.  Wilson.  He  described  the  gold  of 
Ashanti  as  being  procured  both  by  washing  and  digging. 
The  soil  ever gwhere  in  A  shanti  seems  to  he  impregna  ted  with  gold, 
and  large  quantities  are  obtained from  the  sand  even  of  the  streets 
of  Kumasi\_Coomassie~\.  There  are  besides  very  rich  mines, 
and  especially  in  Graman,  ivhere  the  gold  is  gathered  in  large 
lumps.  The  mines  are  very  imperfectly  worked,  and  some 
of  the  richest  are  sacred  to  the  native  fetishes,  and  so 
untouched. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country,  as  AJcim.,  Dinku'a, 
Tueful,  and  Wassaw,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Clarke,  gold- 
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digging  is  (1860)  the  occupation  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  2oho  rewrt  ihifher  from  all  parts  of  the  settlements. 

Apintoc  and  Essaham  are  tlie  principal  gold  fields  in 
"Western  Wassaw.  At  the  diggings,  marketable  goods  are 
sold  at  greatly  enhanced  prices,  from  the  difficulty  of  their 
transport,  in  exchange  for  gold  dust.  The  yield  varies 
greatly.  The  metal  is  procured  at  some  of  the  "holes" 
from  the  auriferous  soil,  and  at  others  from  the  crushed 
quartz.  In  other  districts,  it  is  obtained  by  washing  in  the 
beds  of  .  rivers  and  watercourses  after  the  rains  have  run  off, 
especially  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  At  Cape  Coast,  and 
along  the  seaboard,  women  may  be  observed  washing  the 
sand  on  the  beach,  especially  after  heavy  rains.  The 
earnings  of  these  poor  women  average  about  lOd.  sterling 
daily,  equal  to  about  5  oz,  a  ton ;  but  occasionally  2s.  6d. 
worth  of  granular  gold  rewards  their  severe  toil.  To  the 
granules  collected  on  the  beach,  a  fine,  black,  and 
apparently  metallic  sand  is  often  found  adhering.  The 
bulk  of  the  gold  exported  from  this  part  of  the  coast  comes 
from  Ashaiiti,  and  the  quantity  annually  sent  to  England  is 
estimated  at  100,000  oz.  =  £400,000. 

After  leaving  Odoomassie  and  Akropong,  going  up  to 
Ahabante,  three  ranges  of  mountains  are  crossed.  Capt.  Sir 
John  Glover's  party  (1873)  found  their  great  difficult jij  tvas 
to  prevent  themselves  from  falling  down  the  gold  pits  dug  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  The  natives  there  have  only  an  idea 
of  sinking  a  shaft.;  they  have  no  notion  of  working  a 
gallery  underneath,  so  that,  in  the  space  of  a  large  hall, 
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some  40  shafts  would  be  sunk ;  they  only  then  remove  the 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is  capable  of  simply 
allowing  the  body  of  a  man  to  j)ass  down.  He  is  of  opinion 
that,  with  the  appliances  of  science,  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  gold  there  yet  to  be  produced.  The  mountains  are 
entirely  composed  of  quartz  and  granite.  The  rivers  over 
which  the  party  passed  are  all  dammed  ujd  for  the  purpose 
of  washing  gold  ;  and  from  Akropoug  to  the  river  Amoom, 
the  entire  line  of  march  is  over  a  country  marked  by  the 
gold- shafts  described. 

The  Berem  river  is  said  to  be  very  rich  in  gold.  After 
the  floods  large  boulders  are  washed  down,  which  break 
when  brought  into  contact  with  one  another  ;  and  when  the 
river  is  low,  the  natives  go  down  and  secure  a  very  large 
quantity  of  gold  from  the  boulders  which  have  thus  been  split 
open  by  the  force  of  the  current.  Coming  to  the  Odoomassie, 
and  indeed,  from  the  line  of  the  Prah  river  to  Odoomassie, 
the  gold  pits  increase  in  number,  and  instead  of  the  shafts 
being  sunk  18  and  28  ft.  deep,  gold  [jits  are  found  like 
common  gravel  pits  in  England.  The  steamers  from 
Liverpool  reach  Accra  in  22  days  ;  thence  a  march  of  10 
miles  across  a  plain  lands  the  traveller  at  an  altitude  of 
1,600  ft.  Europeans  have  lived  at  Akropong  for  30  and 
even  35  years,  and  Sir  John  Grlover  saw  children  going 
home  for  the  first  time  to  Europe,  six  and  eight  years  old, 
born  in  these  mountains.  He  therefore  finds  no  drawback  to 
the  gold  being  worked  by  Europeans. 

Capt.  Thompson,  who  has  travelled  among  the  Wassaws, 
is  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  p)atches  of  no  incomiderable 
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extent  upon  the  Gold  Coast^  ivJiich  exceed  in  mineral  wealth 
anything  that  we  have  knotvn  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Capt.  Butler  expresses  Ms  belief  that  if  the  gold-miners  of 
other  and  civilised  regions  had  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  veins  of  gold  ivhich  permeate  Ashanti,  not  all  the 
fears  of  African  climate^  or  of  native  treachery  or  cruelty, 
10 ould prevent  an  immigration  which  must  ere  long  completely 
change  the  face  of  these  regions,  whatever  terrible  loss  of  life 
occurred  during  the  earlier  period  of  settlement.  Every 
little  ornament  in  Coomassie  is  almost  recklessly  mended  and 
patched  with  gold.  Common  pieces  of  crockery,  which 
might  be  perhaps  repaired  in  England  by  the  not  very 
elegant  process  of  sewing  in  brass  wire,  are  found  quite  as 
roughly,  or  even  more  roughly,  repaired  in  Coomassie,  hut 
with  gold  instead  of  brass.  Prof.  Church  analysed  some 
clean  fragments  of  Ashanti  gold  cut  from  different  nuggets. 

The  sp.  gr.  was  17*55,  and  analysis  gave: — 

Gold   90'055  per  cent. 

Copper    faint  trace. 

Iron    trace. 

Silver   9'9So 

99*945  (?) 

The  entire  country  of  Akim  (between  6  deg.  and  7  deg. 
N.  lat.,  and  about  1  deg.  W.  long.),  according  to  Capt.  J. 
S.  Hay,  is  auriferous  in  a  high  degree ;  the  natives,  however, 
are  too  ignorant  and  too  lazy  to  work  the  gold  properly,  and 
content  themselves  with  digging  circular  holes  from  16  to 
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20  ft.  deep  to  obtain  it,  in  the  shape  of  small  nuggets  and 
dust,  the  latter  being  also  found  in  the  rivers  and 
watercourses,  where  he  has  seen  them  washing  it. 
The  country  is  honeycombed  in  some  parts  with  these 
gold-holes^  which  make  walking  a  difficult  and  sometimes 
dangerous  operation.  The  soil  is  a  heavy,  tenacious  red 
clay,  quartz  strata  and  red  sandstone  cropping  up  in  every 
direction. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  the  Wassaw  diggings  is 
given  by  J.  A.  Skertchley,  who,  early  in  March  of  1877, 
arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  command  of  an  expedition 
whose  object  it  was  to  "  inspect  the  gold  mines  of  Wassaw 
(between  5  deg.  10  min.  and  5  deg.  40  min.  N.  lat.,  and 
between  1  deg,  25  jnin.  and  2  deg,  20  min.  W.  long.),  one 
of  the  late  subjugated  districts  of  Ashanti," 

Skertchley  determined  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
Europeans  working  the  mines  of  the  Gold  Coast,  not  by 
their  own  personal  labour,  as  was  attempted  by  the  French 
and  Dutch,  but  under  their  supervision.  On  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  however  energetic  a  man  may  naturally 
be,  the  enervating  character  of  the  climate  is  such  as  to  take 
all  the  "go"  out  of  the  greatest  enthusiast  in  a  few 
months,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  white  man  to 
work  day  by  day  in  a  similar  manner  to  our  navvies  and 
miners. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Tacquah, 
there  were  upwards  of  6,000  men  and  women  engaged  in 
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working  the  gold.  The  auriferous  mineral  is  found  in  a 
series  of  parallel  reefs,  descending  at  about  the  angle  of 
45  deg.,  encased  by.  walls  of  hard  quartz  and  pseudo- 
quartz  of  a  ruddy,  greasy  look.  These  reefs  have  been 
worked  from  very  early  times,  the  country  for  miles  around 
being  honegcomhed  tvith  holes  and  tv  ashing -pits.  Of  geology 
and  mineralogy  the  natives  have  not  the  slightest  idea, 
since  the  party  continually  came  across  shafts  put  down  in 
the  most  absurd  positions.  Indeed,  it  required  a  very 
sharp  eye  to  detect  the  deserted  shafts  in  many  places,  for 
they  were  sunk  close  alongside  the  path,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
old  pathway  itself,  so  that  one  had  to  travel  by  a  series  of 
zigzags  between  the  pits.  These  shafts  are  quite  curiosities 
in  themselves,  being  in  some  cases  as  much  as  80  ft. 
deep,  and  about  2  ft.  in  diameter,  sunk  as  straight  as  if 
they  had  been  bored  with  a  huge  auger ;  and  in  not 
one  of  them  was  there  a  single  stick  of  timbering.  The 
mouths  of  the  old  shafts  were  in  many  cases  covered 
loosely  with  fallen  branches  or  leaves,  so  that  the  unwary 
traveller  stepping  upon  them  would  suddenly  find  himself 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  or,  as  was  generally  the  case, 
into  the  accumulated  water,  which,  in  some  cases,  rose  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

The  shafts  are  dug  by  means  of  a  small  hoe,  shaped 
somewhat  like  an  Indian  hassoolah.,  the  iron  being  about 
2  in.  broad  and  4  or  6  in.  long.  The  workman  squats  on 
his  hams,  and  scrapes  the  sandy  earth  into  a  small  calabash, 
which,  when  filled,  is  drawn  up  to  the  surface  by  hi^ 
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companions.  The  shaft  is  just  large  enough  to  allow  the 
miner  to  turn  round  in,  and  means  of  ascent  and  descent 
are  afforded  by  holes  cut  in  the  sides,  into  which  the 
miner  inserts  his  toes,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  chimney- 
sweepers' boys  when  ascending  a  chimney.  Having  no 
pumps,  and  baling,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  being 
impossible,  operations  have  to  be  suspended  as  soon  as 
water  is  reached ;  and  indeed  but  little  can  be  done  at  all 
during  and  shortly  after  the  rainy  season.  In  alluvial 
ground,  the  gold  is  found  in  and  beneath  a  stratum  of  blue 
clay,  resting  upon  a  substratum  of  hard  rock,  or  in  a  layer 
of  gravel.  In  some  districts,  all  the  sandy  gravel  below 
the  surface  soil  is  auriferous. 

"Where  reefs  are  worked,  they  have  either  been  struck 
by  sheer  luck  when  sinking  a  shaft,  or  are  outcropping 
reefs  worked  downwards  from  the  surface  to  water-level. 
The  latter  is  the  case  at  Tacquah,  where  the  strike  of  the 
reefs  runs  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  dipping  towards  the 
west  at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  The  head  and  foot- 
walls  are  composed  of  syenite,  as  hard  as  flint,  through 
which  the  natives  are  unable  to  penetrate,  so  that,  unless 
the  reef  itself  is  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  work  in  it 
with  elbow-room  on  each  side,  they  can  do  nothing  with 
it.  The  shafts  run  down  with  the  reef  at  an  angle  of 
45  deg.,  and  at  Tacquah  are  about  40  ft.  deep.  The  tools 
employed  are  hammers,  generally  of  European  manufacture, 
about  2  lb.  in  weight,  and  chisels  made  by  native  black- 
smiths from  the  commonest  bar-iron,  tempered  haphazard 
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by  being  plunged  into  cold  water.  Others  use  chisels 
fixed  into  -wooden  handles  like  gouges.  With  these  rude 
implements,  aided  by  the  light  of  a  palm-oil  lamp,  with  a 
piece  of  rag  for  wick,  they  work  in  gangs  of  two  or  three 
day  and  night.  At  Tacquah  there  are  rude  ladders  con- 
structed of  bamboo  as  means  of  access,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  shafts  are  covered  with  a  shed. 

By  working  all  day,  two  men  can  cut  out  about  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  reef.  The  quartz  is  placed  in  a  calabash, 
which  is  tied  in  a  handkerchief,  and  sent  up  to  the 
workmen  at  the  surface.  These  convey  it  to  their  homes, 
and  set  about  the  process  of  pounding  it  with  hammers 
until  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  This,  again,  is  placed  on  a 
slab  of  syenite  or  granite  about  two  feet  square,  resting  at  an 
angle  sloping  from  the  operator  on  a  crutch  of  three  sticks, 
held  together  by  what  sailors  would  term  a  "  grommet " 
of  rope.  A  handful  of  the  pounded  stone  is  placed  upon 
the  slab,  and  rubbed  fine  with  a  stone  shaped  like  a  baker's 
roll,  to  which  a  slight  rotatory  motion  is  communicated  as 
it  is  worked  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  slab.  The 
ground  quartz  is  caught  in  a  calabash  placed  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  large  slab,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  takes  the  whole 
night  to  grind  down  a  cubic  foot  of  stone,  it  being  the 
custom  for  the  miners  performing  this  branch  of  labour  to 
work  all  night,  enlivening  the  time  with  songs  and 
frequent  potations  of  trade  gin.  The  accumulated  dust  is 
swept  together,  and  the  floor  is  carefully  gone  over,  so  that 
every  particle  of  the  auriferous  quartz  is  gathin-cd  up ; 
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and  each  three  months  or  so,  the  floor  of  the  grinding-shed 
is  hoed  up  and  washed  or  "  panned  "  off. 

The  ground  quartz  is  handed  over  to  the  wives  of  the 
operators,  who  invariably  perform  the  operation  of  washing, 
and  not  unfrequently  that  of  grinding  too  ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  stay  at  Wassaw,  Skertchley  never  saw  a  male 
washing  the  dust,  although  female  children  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  not  unfrequently  engage  in  the  work.  The 
implements  consist  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  about  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  cut  out  of  the  solid ;  one  or  two  similar  but 
smaller  bowls ;  a  few  feathers,  a  few  calabashes,  and  a 
shell  or  two  of  the  large  edible  snail. 

Taking  their  stand  knee-deep  in  the  creek  or  one  of  the 
numerous  water-holes  on  its  banks,  the  women  place  a 
handful  or  two  of  the  dust  in  one  of  the  smaller  bowls,  dip 
it  under  water,  and  pick  out  any  large  pieces  which  appear 
to  contain  gold,  and  which  have  escaped  grinding.  The 
residue  is  then  washed,  with  exactly  the  same  oscillatory 
motion  as  the  Australian  miners  apply  to  their  prospecting 
dishes,  the  bowl  being  held  above  the  larger  one,  which 
floats  on  the  stream  beneath,  and  is  prevented  from  drift- 
ing away  by  the  knees  of  the  operator.  As  the  bowl  is 
rocked  from  side  to  side  the  lighter  particles  separate  from 
the  heavier,  and  are,  after  being  carefully  inspected, 
thrown  on  one  side.  This  process  continues  until  nothing 
is  left  in  the  large  bowl  except  a  mass  of  black  sand, 
amongst  which  a  few  grains  of  gold  sparkle  in  the  suuligh^^ 
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This  washed  sand  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  calabashes  and 
subjected  to  a  very  careful  washing,  the  calabash  being 
rocked  over  a  larger  one,  and  this  again  over  the  largest, 
so  as  to  catch  every  particle  which  might  run  over  the 
edge.  Gradually  the  amount  is  reduced  until  a  thin  line 
of  auriferous  particles  is  seen  glittering  along  the  upper 
end  of  the  sand ;  this  is  picked  out  with  the  feather,  and 
washed  in  a  still  smaller  calabash,  until  the  dust  is  cleared 
of  every  particle  of  black  sand.  The  gold  is  then  carefully 
brushed  into  the  snail-shell  with  the  feather,  and  thus  the 
operation  continues  until  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  washed 
over.  Each  woman,  as  a  rule,  takes  her  stand  in  a  par- 
ticular hole ;  and  when  the  washing  has  continued  for 
some  weeks,  the  water  is  bowled  out  of  the  hole,  and  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  is  panned  off. 

The  results  vary  considerably.  The  gold  is  so  exceed- 
ingly fine,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  care,  and  the 
expenditure  of  unlimited  time  and  patience,  the  washers 
lose  a  very  large  percentage.  Taking  a  fair  average,  it 
may  be  said  that  cutting  out  will  occupy  one  day,  crushing 
a  second,  and  washing  two  more — four  days  in  all ;  the 
return  may  be  3  dwt.,  equal  to  5  oz.  per  ton,  to  be 
divided  amongst  four  miners  and  four  washers. 

The  reefs  belong  to  the  king  or  to  chiefs,  who  receive, 
or  are  supposed  to  receive,  one-half  of  the  stone  cut  out ; 
but  in  most  cases,  when  any  stone  is  given  as  royalty,  the 
miner  takes  particular  care  to  pay  the  landlord  in  stone 
either  utterly  barren  or  from  the  least  auriferous  portion 
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of  the  reef.  The  discovery  of  a  pocket  is  the  signal  for  a 
general  debanch  among  the  lucky  finders  and  their  friends ; 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  poorer  after  their  rejoicing  than 
before,  for  gin  costs  4s.  6d.  a  bottle  at  Tacquah,  and  he  is  a 
very  poor  miner  who  cannot  put  away  a  bottle  on  his  own 
account  before  total  insensibility  deprives  him  of  the 
power  of  swallowing.  All  large  nuggets  are  the  per- 
quisites of  the  king ;  but  these  are  seldom  found,  or,  if 
found,  are  broken  up  so  as  to  avoid  the  claim. 

The  miners  come  in  the  dry  season  to  "Wassaw  from 
all  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  even  as  far  as  Mom'ovia 
and  Lagos ;  while  many  arrive  from  the  interior.  What 
becomes  of  the  gold-dust  is  more  than  Skertchley  is  able  to  say ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  which  makes  its  way  down 
to  the  European  factories  is  no  criterion  of  the  quantity  raised. 
A  large  percentage  is  buried  in  the  floors  of  the  huts  of  the 
miners,  who  like  to  accumulate  the  precious  dust  in  this  manner, 
though  its  acquisition  is  of  no  more  real  use  to  them  than  are 
the  hoards  of  the  miser.  It  is  true  the  natives  have  but  few 
wants  to  supply — gin,  cloth,  tobacco,  and  powder  being 
their  principal  articles  of  purchase ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
after  the  severe  toil  of  the  mines,  they  shoidd  be  content  to 
bury  the  gold  in  jars  in  the  floor  of  the  huts  during  their 
lifetime,  while  at  the  death  of  the  oivner  the  precious 
metal  is  interred  with  him.  A  resurrectionist  "  would 
be  a  lucrative  profession  in  West  Africa,  for  there  are 
millions  of  pounds''  loorth  of  gold  buried  in  the  graves 
of  the  chiefs  and  principal  men^  who  had  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  in  apparent  penury. 
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The  gold  is  worth,  as  it  comes  from  the  mines,  about 
.£3  17s.  Od.  per  oz.  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it 
would  pay  anyone  to  go  there  to  purchase  it,  for  the 
"simple"  natives  are  as  well  up  in  the  art  of  sophistication 
as  their  lighter-hued  brethren. 

Most  of  the  hill  ranges  in  Wassaw  are  quartzose,  more 
so  towards  the  north,  those  to  the  south  being  basaltic. 
All  transport  has  to  be  effected  on  the  heads  of  men  and 
women,  and  roads  are  conspicuously  absent.  The  rainfall 
is  very  heavy  at  certain  seasons,  and  altogether  wanting  at 
others  ;  thus  an  extensive  system  of  reservoirs  and  conduits 
would  be  necessary  to  allow  of  any  but  irregular  work. 
The  country  is  peopled  by  a  race  whose  laziness  is 
only  equalled  by  their  mendacity,  and  who,  despite  their 
richness  in  gold,  are  miserably  poor  both  as  regards  clothes 
and  food.  They  are  so  superstitious  as  to  believe  that  gold 
will  run  away  from  a  man  who  has  boots  on ;  and  if  a  man 
works  on  the  king's  birthdays  (a  weekly  institution),  •he 
Avill  obtain  no  gold ;  that  if  his  lamp  goes  out,  he  must  do 
no  more  work  on  that  day ;  and  that  gold  moves  about 
under  the  ground,  and  can  only  be  found  by  a  select  few. 

The  exports  of  gold  in  men-of-war  from  Guinea, 
according  to  the  books  of  the  English- African  Company, 
were  in : — 

1808-1814   51,569  oz.,  value  ;^205, 344 

181S-1818    30,336       „  125,380 

Total  ..     ..    81,905       „  ;^33o,724 


D 
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The  declared  exports  from  British  Possessions  on  the 

West  Coast  of  Africa  have  been  approximately  as 
follows  : — 

1858- 1860  .  .  ;^ioo,ooo  in  value,  or  about  1,584  lb.  fine  gold. 

1861-1865  ••      20,400       ,,          ,,  328  ,, 

1866-1870  ..      27,800       ,,          ,,  449  ,, 

1871-1875  ..      38,700       ,,          ,,  622I-  „ 

The  total  exports  from  the  West  Coast,  as  given 
approximately  in  British  commercial  retm^ns,  are  : — 

1858-1860  .  .  £gg,6oo  in  value,  or  about  i,6ioi  lb.  fine  gold. 

1861-1865  ..      91,000       „  ,,  1,467^ 

1866-1870  ..     120,000       ,,  ,,        1,936  ,, 

1871-1875  ..     115,500       „  „  1,852^ 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  in  type,  and  too  late 
for  incorporation  in  them,  have  appeared  paj)ers  on  the 
subject  of  their  recent  journeys  to  the  Gold  Coast  by 
Captain  Cameron  and  Captain  Burton,  published  in  the 
Society  of  Arts  Journal,  vol.  xxx.,  No.  1,541,  pp.  777  to 
794,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  iv. 

According  to  Mungo  Park,  the  gold  of  Manding  is 
never  found  in  the  matrix  or  vein,  but  always  in  small 
grains,  scattered  through  sand  or  clay.  When  the 
streams  have  subsided,  a  day  is  appointed  by  the  chief, 
and  the  people  dig  in  the  streams.  But  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  washing  is  in  the  dry  season,  by  digging  a  deep 
pit,  near  some  hill  which  had  been  previously  discovered 
to  contain  gold.    In  general,  when  they  came  to  a  stratum 
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of  fine  reddish  sand,  with  small  black  specks,  they  find 
gold  in  some  proportion  or  other.  The  gold  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  a  brown-coloured  clay.  During  his  stay  at 
Kamalia,  the  gold  collected  by  the  traders,  for  salt  alone, 
was  nearly  <£198  sterling,  and  as  Kamalia  is  a  little  town, 
this  quantity  must  bear  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
quantity  collected  in  the  district. 

Between  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  the  following  localities 
are  mentioned  b}^  various  authorities  as  producing  gold : — - 
Sego  (about  12  deg.  25  rnin.  'N.  lat.,  and  7  deg.  W.  long.)  ; 
Buria  (Bour(^  or  Bur^),  in  the  Mandingo  Country,  Upper 
Mger  (9  deg.  W.,  11  deg.  30  min.  IST.),  where,  out  of  a 
population  of  6,000,  about  one-sixth  are  engaged  in  gold- 
washing  for  some  months  in  the  year ;  Kuma-Khana 
(between  Buria  and  Bofoulaba,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Bafing  and  Bakhoy,  E.  Bambouk),  where  are  a  large 
number  of  diggings ;  Sangara  (at  the  sources  of  the 
Niger) ;  and  Serankules. 

In  1867,  E.  A.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S., 
petitioned  (Amer.  Jl.  Min.  ii.  337)  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  asking  its  intervention  in  a  case  of  alleged 
spoliation  by  the  Prench  Government,  amounting  to  16 
millions  of  francs.  The  claim  rests  on  the  personal  parole 
of  the  Emperor  given  to  the  petitioner  at  an  extraordinary 
audience  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  was  to  have  been 
embodied  in  a  treaty,  of  which,  together  with  all  his  other 
interests,  he  says  he  has  been  fraudulently  deprived.  The 
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sum  above  named  was  promised  for  tlie  claimant's  demon- 
stration of  auriferous  territory  similar  to  that  of  California, 
since  conquered  and  annexed  to  France,  situated  on  the 
Kong  Mountains  of  Africa,  on  the  western  coast,  "and 
from  which  the  Government  of  France  has  already 
derived  great  mineral  wealth,  her  gold  coinage  for  many 
years  since  then  having  attained  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  more  than  100  millions  of  dollars  annually." 

Writing  in  1881,  Mitchinson  says  that  the  district  of 
Senegambia  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  gold,  and  to 
work  the  latter,  attempts  have  been  made  for  more  than 
a  centmy  by  the  French  to  obtain  a  profitable  share  in 
working  the  mines  ;  but  factories  formerly  existing  at 
Sansanding  and  other  places,  met  with  but  little  success. 
These  failures  are,  however,  fully  accounted  I'or  by  the 
misconduct  and  mistakes  of  the  managers  and  agents,  or 
by  wars  and  accidental  misfortunes,  rather  than  risks 
inseparable   from   the   business.     The  manager  of  the 
first  gold  company,  a  rapacious,  cruel,  and  unjust  ad- 
ministrator, lost  his  life  at  St.  Joseph,  a  victim  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  long  oppressed  natives.     The  greatest 
obstacle  to   success  was  the  instability   of  life  of  the 
agents,  who  frequently  had   destroyed   both  character 
and  constitution  in  Europe,  and  accepted  their  positions 
in  the  distant  African  Colony  as  a  species  of  honourable 
exile.    In  spite  of  such  failures,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  with  modern  machinery  and  science,  splendid 
results  might  be  anticipated. 
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The  Venetian  traveller  Cadamosto,  who  visited  Western 
Africa  about  1454,  alludes  to  the  gold  field  of  Timhuctoo 
(spelt  Tombutto,  Tambucutu,  Tumbutum,  Timbuktu,  etc.) 

and  declares  that  the  gold  coinage  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italij,  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centuries,  tvas  entirely 
supported  hy  supplies  from  this  region.  Most  of  the  gold 
then  exported  from  the  Soudan  would  seem  to  have  found  its 
ivay  hy  the  slave  and  ivory  caravans  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  Tunis,  Fes,  and  Morocco.  The  large  unwalled 
town  of  Gryni,  in  the  kingdom  of  Melli,  is  specified  as  a 
headquarters  for  the  exchange  of  gold  and  salt. 


This  account  is  taken  from  a  book  published  in  1721, 
written  originally  in  Dutch,  by  W.  Bosnian,  chief  factor 
for  the  Dutch  at  the  Castle  of  St.  George  d'Elmira,  and 
now  faitlifully  done  into  English  : — 

The  Gold  Coast,  being  a  part  of  Guinea,  is  extended 
about  60  miles,  beginning  with  the  Gold  Eiver,  three 
miles  west  of'  Assine,  or  twelve  above  Axim.  and  ending 
with  the  village  Ponni,  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of 
Acra  

The  negro  inhabitants  are  generally  very  rich,  driving 
a  great  trade  with  the  Europeans  for  gold,  which  they 
chiefly  vend  to  the  English  and  Zealand  interlopers, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  penalty  they  incur  thereby ; 
for  if  we  catch  them,  their  so  bought  goods  are  not 
only  forfeited,  but  a  heavy  fine  is  laid  upon  them.  Not 
deterred  I  say  by  this  they  all  Jiopc  to  escape,  to  effect 
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which  they  bribe  our  slaves  (who  are  set  as  watches  and 
spies  over  them)  to  let  them  pass  by  night,  by  which 
means  we  are  hindered  from  having  much  above  an 
hundredth  part  of  the  gold  of  this  land  ....  but  we 
generally  content  ourselves  with  making  examples  of  some 
of  the  ringleaders  in  terrorem,  and  when  they  are  seized, 
some  one  or  other  of  the  company's  officers  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  let  them  slip  through  their  fingers,  but  not 
to  accuse  anybody,  since  every  one  hath  his  frailty.  Let 
us  return  to  the  inhabitants  of  Axim,  whom  we  find 
industriously  employed  either  in  trade^  fishing,  or  agricul- 
ture, and  that  is  chiefly  exercised  in  the  culture  of  rice, 
which  grows  here  above  all  other  places  in  an  incredible 
abundance,  and  is  transported  hence  all  the  Gold  Coast 
over  

This  river  is  too  pleasant  to  be  slightly  passed  over, 
and,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  is  a  mile  above  our  Fort 
St.  Anthony  ;  its  mouth  is  very  wide,  with  so  shallow 
water  that  I  question  Avhether  it  is  passable  with  a  boat, 
but  a  little  farther  it  grows  deeper  and  narrower ;  after 
Avhich  in  several  miles  no  observable  alteration  appears. 
How  far  its  inland  conrse  extends  I  cannot  inform  you, 
though  I  have  travelled  above  three  small  days'  voyage 
upon  it,  and  found  it  as  pleasant  as  any  part  of  the  Guinea 
Coast,  not  excepting  Fida  itself,  each  of  its  banks  being- 
adorned  with  fine  lofty  trees,  which  afford  the  most 
agreeable  shade  in  the  world,  defending  the  traveller  from 
the  scorchiog  beams  of  the  sun.    It  is  also  not  unpleasant 
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to  observe  the  beautiful  variegated  birds,  and  the  sportive 
apes  diverting  themselves  on  the  verdant  boughs  all  the 
way.  To  render  it  yet  more  charming,  having  sailed 
about  a  mile  up,  you  are  entertained  with  the  view  of  a 
fine  populous  village,  extending  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  its  western  shore.  Of  such  villages  hereabouts  are  a 
great  number,  which  together  make  up  three  several 
countries,  of  which  the  first  situate  next  the  sea  is  called 
Ancober  (whether  the  river  be  obliged  to  the  country,  or 
the  country  to  the  river  for  its  name,  I  shall  not  deter- 
mine) ;  the  second  next  occurring  land  is  Abocroe,  and 
the  last  Eguira.  The  first  I  observed  was  a  monarchy, 
and  the  other  two  commonwealths.  Several  years  past  we 
had  a  fort  in  the  country  of  Eguria,  and  drove  a  very 
considerable  trade  there,  for  besides  the  afflux  of  gold 
thither  from  all  foreign  parts  the  country  itself  affords 
some  gold  mines,  and  I  remember  when  I  had  the 
government  of  Axim,  a  very  rich  one  was  discovered  ; 
but  we  lost  our  footing  there  in  a  very  tragical  manner, 
for  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  negroes,  being 
closely  besieged  by  our  men  (as  fame  reports),  shot 
gold  instead  of  bullets,  hinting  by  signs  that  he  was 
ready  to  treat,  and  afterwards  trade  with  the  be- 
siegers, but  in  the  midst  of  their  negotiation  he  blew  up 
himself  and  all  his  enemies  at  once,  as  unfortunately  as 
bravely,  putting  an  end  to  our  siege  and  his  life,  and,  like 
Sampson,  revenging  his  death  upon  his  enemies.  To 
compass  his  design,  he  had  encouraged  a  slave  by  promis- 
ing him  new  clothes,  to  stand  ready  with  a  lighted  match. 
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with  which  he  was  to  touch  the  powder  when  he  saw  him 
stamp  with  his  foot,  which  the  silly  wretch  but  too 
punctually  performed,  undiscovered  by  any  but  one  of  our 
company's  slaves,  who,  observing  it,  withdrew  as  silently 
as  timely,  being  only  left  alive  to  bring  us  the  news,  and 
since  we  could  get  no  better  account,  we  were  obliged  to 
believe  this ;  it  being  but  too  certain  that  our  fort,  to  the 
cost  of  some  of  our  directors  and  some  of  our  enemies, 
was  blown  up  

Besides,  they  have  several  gold  mines  in  their  country  ; 
one  whereof  was  discovered  about  three  years  past.  The 
riches  of  these  countries  consisting  in  gold,  and  the  great 
numbers  of  people,  have  so  puffed  them  up  that  those 
who  deal  with  them  ought  to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  discretion.  .... 

About  a  mile  further  eastward,  in  the  County  of 
Agonna,  is  a  very  high  hill,  called  Monte  de  Diable,  or 
Devil's  Mount,  to  whom  it  is  often  presented  by  the  sea- 
men, because  being  very  high,  they  often  see  it  at  a 
distance  long  before  they  can  reach  it,  when  the  wind 
is  contrary.  This  hill  is  reported  to  be  enriched  with 
vast  quantities  of  gold,  of  which  it  is  also  affirmed  that  the 
Agonnasian  negroes,  after  violent  showers,  gather  it  to  a 
considerable  value,  the  rain  having  washed  it  off  with  the 
sand.  This  year  one  Mr.  Baggs  died  at  Cabocors,  who 
was  agent  for  the  English,  and  entrusted  with  a  more 
ample  commission  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  or  the 
three  together  who  used  to  govern,  had  been  charged  with 
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for  several  years.  This  extensive  commission,  if  we  may 
believe  tlie  English,  was  given  him  by  the  directors  of  the 
African  Company  because  he  had  informed  them  of,  and 
promised  to  dig  gold,  or  gold  ore,  out  of  this  hill  and  send 
it  over  to  them.  To  this  purpose  he  brought  all  manner  of 
necessary  instruments  along  with  him.  But  I  am  certain 
if  he  had  pursued  his  design  effectually,  the  Agonnasians 
would  have  treated  him  and  his  men  as  ill  as  the  Com- 
manians  did  us,  which,  I  believe,  his  successors  will 
■wisely  consider  


Treatiyig  of  the  countries  ivhere  the  gold  is  digged.  The  cruel  wars  and 
utter  destructioji  of  some  of  them.  The  negroes'  manner  of  searching 
for  gold.  The  several  sorts  of  gold.  How  false  gold  is  bought,  and 
how  detected.  Of  gold  weights.  And,  lastly,  a  reflection  concerning 
the  digging  of  gold,  that  it  is  feasible  to  be  done  more  successfully  and 
to  a  better  advantage  by  the  Europeans. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  this  as  a  performance  of  my 
promise  to  describe  those  countries  from  whence  the  gold 
is  brought,  to  which  I  shall  add  the  manner  how  gold  is 
found  or  digged  ;  the  several  species  of  it,  and  the  weights 
it  is  weighed  by;  an  account  of  the  false  gold,  and  what- 
ever else  falls  under  that  head  

The  first  country  which  produceth  gold  is  Dinkira, 
situate  so  far  in-land  that  our  servants  are  commonly  five 
days  in  going  from  Elmina  to  it,  and  from  Axim  it  is 
above  ten  days'  journey ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 

li 
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real  distance  from  either  place,  as  because  of  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  to  a  degree  which  frequently  obliges  them  to 
go  double  the  compass  of  ground  that  would  otherwise  be 
necessary ;  and  that  the  negroes  either  cannot  or  will  not 
lielp  

This  country,  formerly  restrained  to  a  small  compass  of 
land,  and  containing  but  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
inhabitants,  is,  by  their  valour,  so  impro7ed  in  power  that 
they  are  respected  and  honoured  by  all  their  neighbouring 
nations,  all  which  they  have  taught  to  fear  them,  except 
Asiante  and  Akim,  who  are  yet  stronger  than  they  . 

They  are  possessed  of  vast  treasures  of  gold,  besides 
what  their  own  mines  supply  them  with,  either  by  plunder 
from  others  or  their  own  commerce,  in  which  they  are 
abundantly  more  expert  than  any  other  negroes ;  besides 
wliich,  they  have  three  countries  in  subjection  to  them, 
each  of  which  produces  some,  though  not  so  much  gold, 
viz.,  Wassa,  Encasse,  and  Jutfer;  each  of  these  border 
upon  one  another,  and  the  last  upon  Commany.  The  gold 
of  these  countries,  their  own,  and  what  they  brought 
from  other  parts,  satisfied  the  demand  of  the  whole  coast 
from  Axim  to  Zaconde,  about  three  years'  past,  during  the 
Commanian  wars ;  but  since  our  peace  with  the  Com- 
manians,  the  road  being  free  and  open  to  the  merchants, 
the  distance  of  several  places  from  them  makes  them  not 
travel  farther  at  present  than  to  Chama,  Commany,  Elmina 
and  Cabocors — wherefore  the  higher  coast  is  not  extra- 
ordinarily supplied  with  gold,  for  though  there  are  some 
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countries  betwixt  Dinkira  and  them  which  have  gokl 
mines,  to  instance,  in  Eguira  and  Adom,  besides  Abocroe 
and  Ancober,  which  also  have  a  small  share,  yet  all 
added  together,  will  not  amount  to  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  upper  forts.  In  the  year  1694,  I 
heard  the  Brandenburgers  complain  that  they  could  not 
receive  two  marks  of  gold  in  a  whole  month's  time  ;  nor 
did  we  fare  much  better  in  our  forts,  trade  being  extremely 
dull  at  that  time  

The  gold  which  is  brought  to  us  by  the  Dinkirans  is 
very  pure,  except  only  that  it  is  too  much  mixed  with 
fetiches,  which  are  a  sort  of  artificial  gold  composed  of 
several  ingredients,  among  which  some  of  them  are  very 
oddly  shaped.  These  fetiches  they  cast  (in  moulds  made 
of  a  sort  of  black  and  very  heavy  earth)  into  what  form 
they  please,  and  this  artificial  gold  is  frequently  mixed  with 
a  third  part,  and  sometimes  with  half  silver  and  copper,  and 
consequently  less  worth,  and  yet  we  are  pestered  with 
it  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  if  we  refuse  to  receive  it 
some  negroes  are  so  unreasonable  that  they  will  undeniably 
take  back  all  their  pure  gold,  so  that  we  are  obliged 
sometimes  to  suffer  them  to  shuffle  in  some  of  it.  There 
are  also  fetiches  cast  of  unalloyed  mountain  gold,  which 
very  seldom  come  to  our  hands,  because  they  keep  them 
to  adorn  themselves,  so  that  if  ever  we  meet  with  them, 
those  who  part  with  them  are  obliged  to  it  by  necessity, 
or  they  are  filled  with  the  mentioned  black  heavy  earth, 
with  which  the  unskilful  are  liable  to  be  basely  cheated. 
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receiving  instead  of  gold  freqnently  half  the  weight  in 
this  sort  oE  earth  

IS^ext  Dinkira  we  come  in  order  to  the  description  of 
Acacny,  whose  inhabitants,  long  before  the  Dinkirans, 
were  famed  for  great  traders,  and  brought  the  gold  of 
Asiante  and  Aldm,  together  with  some  of  their  own,  hither 
to  market,  and  that  which  they  vended  was  always  so  pure 
and  fine  that  to  this  day  the  best  gold  is  called  by  the 
negroes,  acanni  sica,  or  acanny  gold.  They  usually  came 
in  company  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cabesterra  (a  country 
between  them  and  Saboe),  with  their  goods  to  Elmina, 
Cabocors,  Monree,  Annamabo,  Cormantim,  and  as  far  as 
the  English  village  Simpa.  Their  gold  was  never  mixed 
with  fetiches,  like  that  of  Dinkira,  and  therefore  much 
more  valuable,  but  they  were  very  troublesome  to  deal 
withal,  though  not  so  peevish  and  positive  as  those  of 
Dinkira,  and  always  obliged  us  to  comply  with  theii-  own 
humour,  but  for  three  years  past  we  have  not  much  reason 
to  complain  of  them,  they  not  having  traded  for  much. 
Eor  they,  on  what  account  I  am  ignorant,  falling  out  with 
the  Dinkirans,  were  so  beaten  that  all  their  governing 
men,  and  no  small  number  of  the  inferior  people  were 
killed  and  taken  prisoners,  to  redeem  which  out  of  slavery 
they  were  obliged  to  strip  themselves  of  all  they  were 
possessed  of  in  the  world,  by  which  means  they  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty  and  inability  to  defend 
themselves.  But  the  Dinkirans  themselves  being  now 
ruined,  as  well  as  they,  and  having  declared  for  the  King 
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of  Asiante,  perhaps  these  may  recover  some  of  their 
ancient  lustre. 

Akim  is  the  next  in  our  way,  which  furnishes  as  large 
quantities  of  gold  as  any  land  that  I  know,  and  that  also 
the  most  valuable  and  pure  of  any  that  is  carried  from  this 
coast,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  deep  colour.  Acra 
at  present  carries  away  the  greatest  part  of  this  metal 
from  hence,  and  from  the  Acrians  also  we  have  it  very 
good  and  pure,  without  fetiches  or  kakeraas.  Having 
several  times  heard  that  Akim  was  an  extraordinary  large 
country,  I  once  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  some  of 
the  Akimese  how  many  days'  journey  their  country  was ; 
they  replied,  that  very  few  natives  knew  how  far  it 
extended  inland  towards  the  Barbary  coast,  which, 
according  to  what  they  told  me,  was  incredible.  This 
country,  for  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  was  formerly 
under  a  monarchical  government/  but  the  present  successor 
being  yet  but  young,  and  betraying  but  too  palpable  signs 
of  a  cruel  natui-e,  hath  not  been  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  land,  but  is  obliged  to  be  content 
with  a  part,  for  the  governing  men  of  the  kingdom  fearing 
he  would  prove  a  great  tyrant,  to  restrain  him,  have 
taken  a  part  of  the  administration  into  their  hands,  so 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  commonwealth,  which  proves  very  well 
for  Acanny  and  Aquamboe ;  for  if  the  government  became 
monarchical  no  divisions  would  arise  amongst  them, 
and  they  would  be  at  leisure  to  prey  on  their  neigh- 
bours  
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We  have  always  esteemed  the  thi-ee-mentioned  coun- 
tries the  richest  in  gokl,  but  that  there  certainly  are 
several  more  is  undeniable.  Asiante  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  this,  which  being  but  lately  known  to  us  we  find  to 
afford  more  gold  than  Dinkira  ;  also  Ananse,  a  country 
situate  betwe(3n  Asiante  and  Dinkira,  as  there  are  un- 
doubtedly many  more  with  which  we  are  yet  utterly 
unacquainted  .... 

Awine  must  not  here  be  forgotten.  I  take  it  to  be  the 
very  first  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  to  lie  far  above  Axim. 
From  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  we  formerly  used  to 
receive  large  quantities  of  fine  and  pure  gold,  and  they 
being  the  civilest  and  fairest  dealers  of  all  the  negroes, 
we  traded  with  them  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  but 
the  Dinkirans,  who  would  lord  it  over  all  their  neighbour- 
ing nations,  subdued  this,  since  which  time  we  have  not 
received  much  gold  of  them  

There  is  no  small  number  of  men  in  Eiu'ope  who 
believe  that  the  gold  mines  are  in  our  power  ;  that  we, 
like  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  have  no  more  to  do 
but  to  work  them  by  our  slaves,  though  you  perfectly  know 
we  have  no  manner  of  access  to  these  treasures  ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  of  our  people  have  ever  seen  one  of  them, 
which  you  will  easily  credit  Avhen  you  are  informed  that 
the  negroes  esteem  them  sacred,  and  consequently  take  all 
possible  care  to  keep  us  from  them ;  but  to  come  nearer 
the  subject — this  illustrious  metal  is  generally  found  in 
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three  soi'ts  of  places  :  First,  the  best  is  found  in  or  between 
particular  hills,  and  the  negroes  apprehending  where  the 
gold  is  dig  pits  and  separate  it  from  the  earth  which  comes 
out  with  it  

The  second  place  is  in,  at,  and  about  some  riyers  and 
Avaterfalls,  whose  violence  washeth  down  great  quantities 
of  earth,  which  carries  the  gold  with  it  

The  third  is  on  the  seashore,  where  (as  at  Elmina  and 
Axim)  there  are  little  branches  or  rivulets  into  which  the 
gold  is  driven  into  mountainous  places,  as  well  as  to  the 
rivers,  and  after  violent  showers  of  rain  in  the  night,  next 
morning  these  places  are  sure  to  be  visited  by  hundreds  of 
negro  women  naked,  except  a  cloth  wrapped  about  them 
to  hide  what  modesty  obligeth.  Each  of  these  women  are 
furnished  with  large  and  small  troughs  or  trays,  which 
they  first  fill  full  of  earth  and  sand,  which  they  wash  with 
repeated  fresh  water  till  they  have  cleansed  it  from  all  its 
earth,  and  if  there  be  any  gold,  its  ponderosity  forces 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  which,  if  they  find  it, 
is  thrown  into  the  small  tray,  and  so  they  go  to  washing 
it  again,  which  operation  generally  holds  them  till  noon, 
some  of  them  not  getting  above  the  value  of  sixpence  ; 
some  of  them  find  pieces  of  six  or  seven  shillings,  though 
not  frequently,  and  often  they  entirely  lose  their  labour. 
Thus  the  digging  of  pits,  the  gathering  it  at  or  about  the 
rivers,  and  this  last-mentioned  manner,  are  all  the  ways 
they  know  to  come  at  gold  
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The  gold  thus  digged  or  found  is  of  two  sorts — one  is 
called  dust  gold,  or  gold  dust,  which  is  almost  as  fine  as 
flour,  and  is  the  best,  hearing  also  the  greatest  price  in 
Europe.  The  other  sort  is  in  pieces  of  different  sizes, 
some  being  hardly  the  weight  of  a  farthing,  others 
weighing  as  heavy  as  twenty  or  thirty  guineas,  though 
of  the  last  sort  not  many  occur.  The  negroes  indeed 
tell  us  that  in  the  country  pieces  as  heavy  as  one  or  two 
hundred  guineas  are  found.  These  lumps  or  pieces  are 
called  mountain  gold,  which  being  melted  touch  better 
than  dust  gold,  but  the  multitude  of  small  stones  which 
always  adhere  to  them  occasion  a  great  loss  in  the  melting, 
for  which  reason  gold  dust  is  most  esteemed.  Thus  much 
of  the  good  and  pure  gold,  and  now  to  touch  upon  the 
false.  The  first  sort  is  that  mixed  with  silver  or  copper, 
and  cast  into  fetiches,  of  which  I  have  before  hinted, 
these  fetiches  are  cut  into  small  bits  by  the  negroes, 
about  the  worth  of  one,  two,  or  three  farthings.  It  is  a 
common  proverb,  "  that  you  cannot  buy  much  gold  for  a 
farthing,"  yet  even  with  that  value  in  gold  you  may  here 
go  to  market  and  buy  bread  or  fruit  for  your  necessi- 
ties. The  negro  women  know  the  exact  value  of  these 
bits  so  well  at  sight,  that  they  never  are  mistaken,  and 
accordingly  they  tell  them  to  each  other  without  weigh- 
ing, as  we  do  coined  money.  They  are  here  called 
kakeraas,  the  word  expressing  something  of  very  little 
value ;  and  the  gold  itself  is  indeed  very  little  worth,  for 
we  cannot  sell  it  in  Europe  for  above  40s.  the  ounce,  and 
yet  it  passes  current  all  over  the  coast,  and  our  garrisons 
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are  paid  tlieir  subsistence  money  in  it,  and  for  this  they 
may  buy  all  sorts  of  edibles  of  the  negroes,  who,  mixing  it 
with  other  gold,  bring  it  to  us  again,  and  as  soon  as 
received  the  clerks  are  ordered  to  pick  it  out  of  the  other 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  so  that  this  stuff  seems  to  pass 
backward  and  forward  without  the  least  diminution,  not- 
withstanding large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  French  and  Portuguese,  besides  what  we 
ourselves  spend ;  but  the  negroes  making  them  faster 
than  we  export  them,  they  are  like  to  continue  long 
enough  

The  negroes  are  very  subtle  artists  in  the  sophisticating 
of  gold.  They  can  so  nearly  falsify  and  counterfeit  the 
gold  dust  and  the  mountain  gold  that  several  inexperienced 
traders  are  frequently  cheated,  and  by  bought  experience 
are  taught  how  to  know  gold.  Some  pieces  are  cast 
by  them  so  artificially,  that  quite  round  for  the  thickness 
of  a  knife  they  are  very  fine  gold,  and  the  vacancy 
filled  up  with  copper,  or  perhaps  iron.  This  is  a  new 
invented  cheat  of  theirs,  but  the  common  false  mountain 
gold  is  a  mixture  of  silver,  copper,  and  a  proportion  of 
gold,  extreme  high  coloured,  which  very  much  facilitates 
the  cheat,  for  being  obliged  to  receive  one  or  two  pounds 
at  a  time,  wherein  the  pieces  happen  to  be  very  numerous, 
we  cannot  touch  every  one,  and  it  looking  so  well,  causeth 
it  to  pass  unsuspected.  Another  sort  of  false  gold  is  also 
frequent  amongst  them,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a 
certain  powder  of  coral,  which  they  cast  and  tinge  so 
artificially,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  by 
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any  other  difference  than  that  of  the  weight.  Of  this 
powder  they  also  make  gold  dust,  but  chiefly  of  the 
filings  of  copper,  to  which  they  give  a  very  good  tincture, 
though  all  the  false  tinged  gold  in  a  month  or  two  entirely 
loses  its  lustre,  and  then  we  begin  to  find  that  it  is  false, 
in  which  we  are  happier  than  in  those  pieces  covered  over 
with  gold,  for  they  remain  as  we  receive  them,  without 
any  alteration,  and  consequently  that  cheat  is  the  most 
dangerous  

My  thoughts  being  taken  up  in  describing  the  weights, 
I  forgot  to  inform  you  how  the  gold  is  digged  or  found. 
I  would  refer  to  any  intelligent  metallist  whether  a  vast 
deal  of  ore  must  not  of  necessity  be  lost  here,  from  which 
a  great  deal  of  gold  might  be  separated,  for  want  of  skill 
in  the  metallic  art ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I  firmly  believe 
that  large  quantities  of  pure  gold  are  left  behind,  for  the 
negroes  only  ignorantly  dig  at  random,  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  veins  of  the  mine.  And  I  doubt  not 
but  if  this  country  belonged  to  the  Europeans  they  would 
soon  find  it  to  produce  much  richer  treasures  than  the 
negroes  obtain  from  it ;  but  it  is  not  probable  we  shall 
ever  possess  that  liberty  here,  wherefore  we  must  be 
content  with  being  so  far  masters  of  it  as  we  are  at 
present,  which  if  very  well  and  prudently  managed  would 
turn  to  a  very  great  account,  of  which  I  wish  you  no 
small  share,  and  myself  a  long  continuance  of  life  to  spend 
in  your  service,  etc  

My  last  treated  of  the  inland  countries,  from  whence 
the  gold  was  brought,  how  it  was  digged,  its  several  sorts, 
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the  false  gold,  etc.  To  pursue  our  subject  yet  further, 
as  I  have  told  you  whence  it  is  brought,  it  is  but  necessary 
I  should  inform  you  whither  it  is  carried,  and  how  much 
is  yearly  brought  to  the  coast.  As  for  the  last,  I  dare 
affirm  it  as  a  real  truth,  that  they  not  only  can,  but  do 
yearly  in  time  of  peace,  deliver  the  quantity  of  seven 
thousand  marks  of  gold.  This  is  a  large  sum,  but  it  is 
divided  among  so  many,  each  being  sure  to  get  some,  that 
the  whole  is  soon  disposed  of.  The  most  just  calculation 
of  the  division  that  I  can  possibly  make,  is  as  follows, 
viz.  : — 

MARKS. 

Our  West  India  Company  yearly  exports  ...  1,600 
The  English  African  Company         ...        ...  1,200 

27roo 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  such  years  in 
which  the  commerce  of  both  companies  happens 
to  be  very  brisk,  and  I  don't  believe  our  com- 
pany hath  for  several  years  past  carried  off 
above  the  half  of  this  quantity. 

The  Zealand  interlopers  are  sure  to  carry  off 

as  much  yearly  as  our  company,  namely  ...  1,500 

The  English  interlopers  about         ...        ...  1,000 

But  the  last  have  for  two  or  three  years  past 
pursued  this  trade  so  vigorously  that  they  have 
exported  about  twice  that  quantity. 

The  Brandenburghers  and  Danes,  in  times  of 

peace,  both  together,  about         ...        ...  1,000 

Portuguese  and  French  together  at  least  about  800 

Wliich  makes   7,000 
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Thus  I  have  made  a  rough  calculation  of  the  quantity 
of  gold  which  those  who  understand  the  affairs  of  the 
coast,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  pleased  with ;  but  those  un- 
acquainted with  this  trade  may,  perhaps,  think  I  have 
computed  wrong.  If  I  happen  to  see  these  gentlemen  I 
shall  civilly  desire  them  to  correct  my  computation,  which 
no  one  having  yet  attempted,  it  is  imparted  to  you  for 
your  satisfaction,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as 
near  the  truth  as  I  could  bring  it  

According  to  our  reckoning,  then,  there  is  brought 
hither  and  carried  off  exactly  twenty-three  tons  of  gold,* 
reckoning  three  marks  to  one  thousand  gilders. 

The  Axim  Syndicate,  who  holds  large  extents  of  terri- 
tory on  this  coast,  have  lately  formed  a  company  for  the 
working  of  the  Podiafra  Mine,  distant  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Dixcove,  from  where  a  good  road  leads  up  to  the 
mine.  The  assays  from  this  mine  have  proved  the  rich- 
ness of  the  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
analysis. 

The  title  to  the  property  is  a  lease,  under  English  law, 
expiring  in  1982,  executed  by  Kwow  Kessi,  the  Chief  of 
Pepissi,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £300,  without  royalty  or 
licence,  and  duly  registered  by  the  British  authorities. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  test  the  mine,  the  agent  in 
charge  of  it  stated  he  had  to  sink  a  shaft  about  ten 

*  Note,  a  ton  of  gold  in  Holland  is  computed  at  100,000  gilders. 
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fathoms  deep,  when  he  took  samples,  which  he  forwarded 
to  Europe. 

These  samples  were  assayed  and  treated  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  with  the  following  results  per 
*  ton  :— 

By  A.  H.  Knight,  F.I.C.,  F.C.8.,  of  Liverpool : 
January  2nd,  1889. 

oz.  dwt.     gr.  oz.    dwt.   gr.  ) 

1.  Surface  stuff  ...  0  14    2  Gold  ...  1    1    0  Silver 

2.  „       „    ...  3    8    0    „     ...  3  10    0  „ 

3.  „       „    ...55    1    0    „     ...30  14    0,  „ 

April  27th,  1889. 

1.  Ex  shaft      ...  7    4    0    „     ...  6    2    0  „ 

2.  „     „        ...40  15    0    „     ...  - 

By  "The  Magnesium  Metal  Company,"  Manchester: 
May  4th,  1889. 

oz.  dwt.  gr. 

Assay     shaft  ...    6  10    0  Gold. 

By  "  Pollok's  Patent  Gold  Extracting  Company," 
Glasgow  : 
June  21st,  1889. 

oz.    dwt.  gr. 

1.  Assay  ex  shaft   ...    6  18i  0  Gold. 

2.  Treatment  ea:  shaft    6  12^  0    ,,  / 
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The  gold  is  considered  so  pure  in  quality  that  an  offer 
has  been  made  to  purchase  the  ore  on  the  basis  of  84s.  per 
ounce  of  gold. 
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The  richness  of  the  ore  being  thus  ascertained,  orders 
have  been  given  to  the  agent  to  engage  sufficient  labourers 
to  develop  the  property,  and  to  ship  quartz,  in  bags,  for 
treatment  in  England,  by  regular  mail  steamers,  the 
voyage  being  about  21  days  only. 

An  offer  of  £20  6s.  per  ton,  ex  ship  Liverpool,  has 
been  made  for  all  the  ore  the  company  may  import  on  the 
standards  of  the  samples  assayed  in  April  and  May  last 
year.  The  company,  therefore,  acquires  practically  a 
going  concern,  which  promises  an  immediate  and  unin- 
terrupted income. 

The  rainy  season  only  very  slightly  affects  the 
"  Kinyanko  "  district  where  the  Podiafra  Mine  is  situated, 
and  therefore  the  directors  confidently  anticipate  to  be  able 
to  work  steadily  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Harvey,  the  well-known  mining  engineer, 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  who  has  recently 
returned  from  the  district,  writes  under  date  of  ^November 
9th,  1889  :— 

"  Kinyanko  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  goldfields  on 
the  coast.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  leave  others  to 
decide,  at  any  rate  it  is  considered  one  of  the  richest. 

"  Innumerable  shafts  testify  to  the  industry  and  per- 
severance of  the  native  workers,  and  as  evidence  of  the 
value  of  some  of  these  shafts,  many  are  built  over  and 
occupied  by  the  family  of  the  owner. 
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"  From  samples  shown  me  by  the  natives,  in  which 
gold  was  visible,  the  reef  appears  to  be  composed  of 
ferruginous  quartz  and  a  rich  red  gossan. 

"  I  have  during  the  last  ten  years  frequently  visited 
the  Gold  Coast,  being  interested  in  several  properties,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kinyanko 
and  very  rich,  but  the  assays  from  Podiafra  give  higher 
results  that  I  have  any  previous  knowledge  of.  I  shall 
watch  with  interest  the  opening  and  development  of 
Podiafra." 

The  Syndicate  has  amongst  the  many  mines  that  they 
hold  and  control  the  famous  Yirimah  (a  native  word  which 
means  "  chock-full  of  gold  "),  assays  of  ore  from  which  have 
yielded  14  oz.  of  gold  per  ton,  and  another  gold  mine  of 
great  local  repute,  called  the  Kokerhin.  The  quartz  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  on  the  coast. 

Lieutenant  Hart,  E.E.,  in  his  Geological  Eeport  to  the 
Government,  reports  : — "  I  also  consider  the  sandstones  to 
be  old,  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  precious  metals  are  most  often  found 
in  ancient  rocks,  where  there  has  been  more  time  for  the 
process,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  the  atoms  of  certain 
metallic  elements  aggregate  into  small  particles,  or  even 
into  nuggets.  Large  masses  of  quartz  are  not  uncommon  ; 
also  masses  of  impure,  yellowish  silica,  that  breaks  up 

easily,  like  sugar  candy  Gold  is  also  found 

in  the  quartz  rocks,  and  in  some  of  the  streams,  especially 
after  floods.    .    .    .    The  natives  wash  for  gold  in  Prah  ^ 
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at  certain  places,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  water  is  too  deep,  or  the 
current  too  strong.  The  natives  also  sink  wells  for  gold. 
These  gold  wells  are  often  dry,  and  almost  contiguous,  so 
that  the  ground  is  honeycombed,  and  one  has  to  walk  with 
caution.  I  have  passed  along  a  bush  track  lined  with  gold 
holes  for  nearly  a  mile.  To  search  for  gold  in  this  way  is 
most  laborious ;  whereas,  to  sink  vertical  shafts,  and 
connect  them  by  horizontal  galleries  in  the  gold  bearing 
stratum  would  be  much  less  so,  and  far  more  profitable. 
If  gold  exists  in  one  place,  it  does  so  in  many,  because  for 
hundreds  of  square  miles  there  is  no  change  in  the  geolo- 
gical and  mineral  character  of  the  soil.  There  are  probably 
very  many  square  miles  of  country  rich  in  gold,  and  the 
resources  of  which  must  some  day  be  greatly  developed. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  natives,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, will  never  unearth  this  hidden  or  rather  buried 
wealth." 


Information  furnished  lij  Major  the  Hon.  D.  Erskine, 
Seventeen  Years  Colonial  Secretary  of  Natal. 


THE  GOLD  m  MASHONALAND. 


My  qualifications  for  assisting  to  write  this  description 
of  Mashonaland  are,  shortly,  that  I  was  Colonial 
Secretary  of  Natal  from  1858  to  1875  ;  when  the  gold  in 
South  Africa  first  became  a  subject  of  interest  in  South 
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Africa  ;  about  30  years  since,  owing  to  the  discoveries  in 
Mashonaland  and  at  the  Taten  and  at  Erstelling  in  the 
Transvaal,  During  this  period  I  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  different  explorers  and  gold  discoverers, 
such  as  Baines,  Carl  Mauch,  Button,  Moffat,  Sir  John 
Swinburne  and  many  others,  and  my  sou  St.  Vincent 
Erskine,  the  discoverer  of  the  source  and  mouth  of  the 
Limpopo,  explored,  during  five  years  in  five  different 
expeditions,  that  portion  of  Mashonaland  which  lies  in  the 
Gaza  Country.  I  also  edited  Anderson's  "  Twenty-five 
Years  in^a  "Wagon,"  which  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
Bechuanaland  and  Mashonaland. 

I  went  to  Lisbon  some  years  since,  and  studied  this 
matter  during  a  period  of  two  months,  in  the  archives  and 
public  library  there. 

I  have  written  occasionally  in  the  papers  on  this 
subject,  and  have  always  done  my  best  to  keep  it  before 
the  public,  feeling  satisfied  that  the  richest  gold  mines 
of  the  future,  as  of  the  past,  are  situated  in  Mashonaland. 

I  have  always  held  that  the  proper  approach  to  these 
mines,  until  a  railway  is  made  from  the  coast,  is  that 
which  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  British  African 
Company,  namely,  through  the  high,  healthy  country, 
and  not  through  the  fever  lands  on  the  coast.  The 
correctness  of  this  view  has  been  proved  lately  by  the 
failures  of  the  different  companies  formed  to  work  the 
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gold  mines  of  Manica,  who  attempted  to  reach,  them  from 
the  coast.    The  pioneers  all  died  or  returned. 

SOFALA. 

I  need  not  waste  time  by  going  over  the  old  vexed 
question  as  to  whether  this  was  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible  or 
not.  I  suppose  there  are  few  now  who  can  doubt  it,  and 
my  researches  at  Lisbon  completely  satisfied  my  mind  that 
it  was  so ;  although  no  doubt  the  fleets  of  Queen  Sabi 
and  of  Solomon  went,  during  their  three  years'  voyage, 
to  India  also.  I  may,  however,  quote  some  of  the 
Portuguese  writers  on  this  question. 

The  change  of  name  of  Ophir  to  Sofala  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  the  Kafirs  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  E, 
and  always  change  it  to  L. 

The  name  in  the  old  histories  and  maps  was  always 
Ophir  or  S' Ophir,  or  S'Ophira,  and  the  two  rivers  Sabi 
and  Sabia  are  evidently  named  after  the  queen,  whose 
name  was  Sabi  or  Sabia,  Sheba  being  a  Hebrew  corruption. 
A  large  portion  of  the  country  near  Ophir  is  also  called 
Sabia.  Sebastiano  Botelho,  who  was  Governor-General 
of  those  Provinces,  writes  in  1836  : — 

"  Sofala  or  Zimboe  in  former  times  was  a  populous 
kingdom  where  the  king  held  his  court.  It  is  situated  on 
terra  firma^  about  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  at  a  place 
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called  Quiteve;  the  territory  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
richest  in  gold  mines  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  Eastern 
Africa. 

"  The  students  of  antiquities  relate  that  there  was 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

He  is  wrong  there ;  it  was  at  Axum  on  the  Eed  Sea, 
now  called  Assum,  and  the  remains  are  like  those  "  of 
Babylon, gigantic."  She  went  to  visit  "Solomon,  and  from 
her  kingdom  the  fleets  of  Solomon  sailed  freighted  with 
gold,  pearls,  and  ivory." 

"  This  region  was  so  rich  in  mines  that  its  chiefs  thought 
formerly  more  of  copper  than  gold.  This  abundance  of 
gold  occasioned  the  Greeks  to  say  that  this  was  the  Table 
of  the  Sun  which  the  poets  and  alchemists  relate  was  of 
metal  

"  They  preserve  the  same  habits  and  costumes  as  the 
kingdom  of  Sabia  and  Manica,  and  like  them  pay  tribute 
to  Monomotapa."  This  Manica  was  the  richest  gold 
district  of  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  extended  to 
27  deg.  of  lat.  towards  the  Cape.  The  present  gold 
fields  in  the  Transvaal  are  in  about  25  deg.  Botelho 
continues — 

QUITEVE. 

"  In  former  days  the  chiefs  of  Sofala  rendered  as  rent 
for  the  lands  80  bars  of  gold,  £2,600,000  (two  million  five 
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hundi-ed  thousand).  At  this  time  they  do  not  get  more 
than  thirty. 

"  This  is  because  the  Kafirs  will  not  allow  the  mines 
to  be  mentioned  even,  lest  the  white  man  should  come  and 
reconquer  the  country  and  oppress  and  enslave  them 
as  before." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  gold  mines  extended 
as  they  do  now,  to  27  deg.  lat.,  that  is  as  far  as  the 
Knysna.  At  one  time  when  it  was  intended  by  the 
Portuguese  to  give  up  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Governor  was 
instructed  to  find  out  previously  where  the  gold  came  from, 
which  was  brought  there  for  sale,  as  the  bulk  of  the  gold 
was  brought  to  Ophir. 

This  gold  must  have  come  from  the  parts  from  which  it 
now  comes,  namely,  Zululand  and  Swaziland,  Leydenburg, 
Barberton,  and  the  Eandt,  Klerksdorp,  Zoutpansberg  and 
Waterberg,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  four  millions  sterling 
which  was  extracted  annually  came  to  Sofala  from  Manica, 
Zimbabye,  etc. 

Bordalo  in  his  history  of  the  Portuguese  Colonial 
possessions  gives  a  list  of  52  gold  mines  in  the  district  of 
Sena  and  10  in  Tete. 

Among  these  were  Munene,  in  the  district  of  Vumba, 
40  leagues  in  extent,  commencing  at  the  gold  mine  160 
leagues  from  Sena. 
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Muchanaca,  in  the  district  of  Binre,  120  leagues  in 
length,  320  leagues  from  Sena. 

Dinga,  district  of  Duma ;  copper ;  300  leagues  in 
extent,  and  320  leagues  from  Sena. 

It  is  stated  in  the  histories  that  there  were  2,000 
known  and  named  mines,  extending  over  3,000  miles. 

Very  rich  silver  mines  are  mentioned,  and  the  Portu- 
guese paid  more  attention  to  these  than  to  the  gold  mines, 
but  they  never  succeeded  in  finding  them,  although  they 
lost  several  forces  in  the  attempt. 

The  natives  used  to  entice  them  out  of  their  forts  by 
"  salting  "  the  silver  mines,  and  then  fall  on  and  massacre 
them.  On  one  occasion  they  thus  enticed  out  nearly  the 
whole  garrison  of  a  fort,  and  killed  all  but  twenty,  who 
escaped  into  the  fort. 

The  natives  then  surrounded  the  fort  and  starved  it  out. 

They  offered  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  garrison  if  they 
would  surrender,  but  they  knew  better  than  to  trust  the 
treacherous  savages,  and  they  sallied  out  and  tried  to  cut 
their  way  through,  but  they  were  all  killed,  and  after  this 
the  search  after  these  "  imaginary  silver  mines "  was 
ordered  to  be  abandoned.  Still  there  must  have  been 
silver  there  or  they  would  not  have  continued  so  per- 
sistently to  search  for  it.  These  silver  mines  were  in 
Chicova. 
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A  great  deal  of  the  gold  procured  by  the  Portuguese 
was  got  by  the  Kaj&rs  either  by  washing  in  the  rivers  or 
by  "  fossicking,"  as  we  call  it,  namely,  picking  out 
pieces  on  the  surface  or  in  small  holes,  pockets  ;  most  of 
it  was  got  by  women  who  worked  five  days  for  their 
employers,  their  husbands,  or  chiefs,  and  two  days  for 
themselves.  The  total  amount  collected  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  a  year  was  four  and  a  half  millions  sterling, 
of  which  three  millions  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  and  the  rest 
expended  in  the  government  of  the  country,  the  Governor- 
General  receiving  £20,000  a  year,  and  no  doubt  as  much 
more  as  he  could  get.  Mines  are  worked  also  by  the 
Government,  but  of  course  in  a  primitive  manner,  and 
they  were  hardly  what  we  should  call  scratched  when  the 
Portuguese  were  compelled  to  "  absquatulate." 

Manoel  Galvao  da  Silva,  on  his  journey  to  Manica  in 
1788,  says  : — "  As  soon  as  I  reached  Manica  I  began  to 
examine  the  'Marandos,'  the  Kafir  holes  made  to  extract 
the  gokl.  They  are  about  a  fathom  in  diameter,  and 
though  of  some  use,  they  don't  like  the  trouble  of  them, 
owing  to  their  having  no  pumps.  The  miners  seldom 
go  down  very  deep,  but  are  chiefly  employed  in  skimming 
the  surface  and  the  sides  of  the  stream  where  the  gold 
is  deposited  in  the  high  places,  and  these  inundations  are 
called  '  Mossasseiras '  floods,  where  more  gold  is  d-eposited 
than  in  dry  seasons." 

One  of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  Gaza  country, 
Umzeilas,  part  of  Mashonaland,  is  still  called  "Mofeipe," 
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corrupted  into  Messe-Kessie,  and  the  queen  of  the  tribe 
has  the  same  name. 

She  is  a  rain  maker.  The  mine  at  Messe-Kesse  is  now 
being  worked  by  white  men.    Da  Salva  continues  : — 

"  After  having  examined  all  the  mines  near  the 
markets,  and  after  I  had  collected  all  the  samples,  I  went 
to  a  chief  called  Manaca,  where  the  gold  is  taken,  which 
the  Maniquesrns  call  Maionso,  and  our  merchants'  white 
gold  which  is  extracted  from  white  quartz;  but  indeed 
when  I  reached  the  mine  and  wished  to  examine  it,  a 
thousand  obstacles  were  raised,  and  he  would  not  allow  me 
to  go  by  fair  means  through  his  land  to  other  mines. 

"  However,  after  some  days  of  vain  attempts,  I  managed 
by  stealth  to  obtain  some  samples  which  I  found  near  my 
house,  and  which  had  been  brought  there  to  bo  crushed 
and  washed. 

"  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  he 
accused  me  of  a  great  crime  and  condemned  me  (luckily) 
to  a  fine  of  100  large  pieces  of  cloth,  worth  four  pastas  of 
current  gold  at  the  market,  and  to  import  three  pastas  and 
twenty  metecaves,  giving  as  a  reason  that  I  came  to  spy 
out  his  land  and  bewitch  it,  and  make  the  gold  disapjx^ar, 
and  there  was  much  trouble  afterwards,  and  I  had  to 
escape  by  fighting  and  shooting  some  Kafirs." 

This  might  have  been  written  by  Erskino  a  few  years 
ago,  at  Umzeilas  in  the  Gaza  country  about  Messe-Kes6(\ 
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Extract  from  a  book  by  Dos  Santos,  a  Dominican 
monk,  who  died  at  Goa,  in  India,  1622,  in  the  Portuguese 
dominions : — 

"It  is  true  that  in  this  clime  abound  gold  and  silver 
mines,  from  which  they  do  not  extract  the  metal  so  easily 
as  is  supposed,  because  the  Kafirs  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  death  and  confiscation,  to  discover  the  mines  to  their 
neighbours  and  travellers,  so  that  when  they  have  dis- 
covered one  they  make  a  great  fuss,  and  get  help  and 
witnesses  of  the  treasure,  and  cover  up  the  place,  on  which 
they  plant  some  beacon  by  which  they  can  recognise  it, 
and  so  far  from  strangers  having  access  to  it  they  avoid 
them  lest  they  should  be  accused  of  having  discovered  gold 
and  dug  there. 

"  It  is  not,  then,  without  good  reason  that  the  kings  and 
laws  of  the  country  have  imposed  great  penalties  on  those 
who  discover  these  treasures,  although  in  the  rough,  and 
do  not  declare  them  to  the  Court  so  that  they  may  seize 
them  and  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  getting  them  and 
making  war  to  get  the  others." 

Baretto  had  gone  to  Sofala  aud  conquered  the  gold 
mines  of  Manica,  before  he  turned  with  his  troops  to  the 
side  of  Cuana,  to  obtain  the  silver  mines  of  Chicova,  and 
with  this  view  he  left  Sena  by  the  river,  and  on  his  way 
he  fought  Mongas,  who  opposed  his  passage,  and  having 
beaten  him,  and  being  victorious  in  all  the  battles  which 
took  place,  he  passed  as  a  conqueror  through  all  the  land 
along  the  river  without  opposition. 
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The  Portuguese,  masters  of  all  the  country,  arrived 
happily  at  Chieova,  where  Baretto  thought  he  should 
discover  the  silver  mines,  but  he  found  none  to  show 
them,  as  they  feared  when  he  found  them  he  would  "  make 
himself  master  of  the  country." 

T  could  fill  many  more  pages  with  similar  extracts  from 
old  writers  as  to  these  gold  fields,  but  they  would  be  only 
to  the  same  effect. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Portuguese  should  not  have 
made  more  efforts  to  keep  such  an  Eldorado. 

In  these  days  a  company  would  soon  be  formed,  like 
those  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Eoyal  Niger  Com- 
pany, the  East  African,  and  the  British  African  Company, 
that  of  Borneo,  etc.,  to  take  over  the  country. 

But  having  so  completely  abandoned  the  country,  the 
Portuguese  can  no  more  complain  of  other  countries 
taking  it,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  than  we  could  if  we 
abandoned  India,  keeping  merely  the  ports,  and  Eussia 
were  to  step  in. 

Portugal  has  already  a  great  deal  more  territory  in 
Africa  and  India  than  she  can  possibly  hold  effectively. 
Let  us  see  now  what  the  moderns  say  of  Mashonaland, 
which  includes  the  upper  part  or  "Hinterland"  of  the 
coast  lands,  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  the  Zambeze. 

11 
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Extracts  from  the  journal  of  St.  Vincent  Erskine,  the 
traveller,  who  was  in  the  Gaza  country  during  a  period 
of  five  years  living  with  natives. 

This  journal  is  very  full  and  most  important,  and  is 
now  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  type-written  and 
hound.  Erskine  says,  "The  Gorongozi  river,  marked  by 
Peterman  as  entering  at  Sofala,  enters  the  sea  considerably 
lower  down  at  a  deserted  Moor  settlement  in  S  lat.  20  deg. 
27  min." 

"  The  Portuguese  army  which  was  to  be  sent  into  this 
country  under  Baretto  arrived  apparently  in  Mosambique, 
in  August,  1856,  and  at  Sofala  early  in  1857.  The 
accounts  of  Dos  Santos  are  completely  borne  out  by  native 
reports,  which  say  that  in  that  country  there  are  holes  in 
the  ground  which  are  so  deep  that  a  torch  has  to  be  used  in 
their  exploration.  Within  very  recent  periods  these 
mines  were  worked  by  the  natives,  even  after  C'Nabba  of 
Umsan  destroyed  the  Portuguese  settlements  at  Manica. 
TJmzeila,  king  of  the  Gaza  country,  to  obliterate  all  know- 
ledge of  them,  killed  every  inhabitant.  The  country  is 
now  depopulated.  The  rivers  I  was  told  by  the  natives, 
who  had  been  there,  ran  towards  the  Zambeze,  which  they 
call  Iniantsha,  or  Umvula,  or  Umbomvu. 

"Sofala  is  described  as  being  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  as  possessing  a  stone  fort,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen." 
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This  fort  should  be  compared  with  Zembabye  and  the 
other  forts  in  Mashonaland. 

"  It  was  then  governed  by  a  chief  called  Russi  or 
Fussi,  which  name  has  descended  to  the  present  queen  in 
XJmzeila's  country,  Mafsusse  or  Floods  at  Messe-kesse  or 
Iiihoaxe,  It  is  mentioned  that  Sofala  is  very  fertile,  and 
produced  abundance  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  cattle ;  more- 
over, that  fifteen  fowls  could  be  purchased  for  lid.,  which 
shows  that  the  people  must  have  had  communication  with 
India,  as  there  are  no  jungle  fowl  in  Africa." 

This  supports  my  view,  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba's 
fleet  went  to  India  during  its  three  years'  voyage.  Dos 
Santos  mentions  that  Quite va  was  the  King  of  Sofala,  as 
Monomotapa  was  of  Mengas. 

These  were  not  their  names,  but  their  titles^ — like 
Pharoah  or  Csesar.  Mongas  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
mines. 

Mongas  can  be  identified  as  situated  somewhere  near 
the  Laputa  mountains,  called  by  Dos  Santos  the  forest  of 
Laputa. 

It  appears  that  Baretto  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  interior,  even  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Sabia  river. 
There  is  no  mention  of  his  troops  having  suffered  from 
fever  
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This  would  go  to  prove  that  he  confined  himself  to  the 
upper  regions.  Baretto  left  a  garrison  apparently  of  200 
men  in  the  kingdom  of  Mengas  

"  Such  parts  of  Dos  Santos'  account  as  are  given  on  his 
own  observations  are  so  accurate  a  description  of  the  present 
state  of  things  that  they  are  stamped  with  truth. 

"  Those  given  on  the  authority  of  others  are  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  such  as  the  mermaid  fish,  etc.  There  is  a 
Zulu  tribe,  whose  name  is  Sheba." 

Extract  from  the  Deccada  do  Antonio  Boccaro, 
page  536  : — 

"  The  province  of  Monomotopa  is  about  300  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  the  greater  part  is  extremely  rich  in 
gold. 

"  The  Portuguese  and  their  slaves  go  thither  to  barter, 
and  the  natives  come  to  the  moveable  markets  to  sell  the 
gold. 

''It  is  marvellous  to  note  with  what  prodigious  force 
Nature  produces  and  developes  the  metal.  It  is  well 
known  by  trustworthy  persons  that  in  the  Sierra  da  Fura, 
in  a  very  short  time,  over  £40,000  was  extracted  from  a 
quarry.  In  some  parts  on  the  surface,  lumps  of  virgin 
gold  of  the  weight  of  £400  sterling  have  been  found,  and 
some  of  £150." 
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The  Portuguese  obtained  a  concession  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  there,  but  being  afterwards  driven  out, 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Extracts  from  Bordalo's  Geographical  Essays,  taken 
from  J.  Lopes  da  Lima,  and  continued  by  Bordalo  : — 

"  There  were  two  markets  of  gold  in  the  district  of  the 
river  of  Sena,  called  Manica  and  Zumbo,  where  there 
existed  ruins  whose  restoration  was  subsequently  ordered 
by  the  Portuguese  Government. 

"  There  are  oils  of  sorts,  amber,  and  various  products, 
both  tropical  and  European,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  crystal, 
sulphur,  ebony,  exotic  flowers  (such  as  jasmine,  Alex- 
andrian roses,  etc.).  Ivory  and  gold  are  the  principal 
exports  by  the  Zambeze  

"  In  the  district  of  Tete  there  are  many  rich  mines  of 
gold,  iron,  and  coal. 

"As  to  the  first,  not  wholly  explored,  and  merely 
indicated  by  specimens  of  gold  eventually  examined  by 
a  commission,  which  testified  to  the  existence  of  the 
following : — 

"  In  the  province  of  Marabue,  north  of  the  Zambezi, 
three  leagues  from  the  town. 

"  In  the  province  of  Chicongue,  ten  leagues  from  Tote. 

,  "  In  the  territory  of  Massaca,  eight  leagues  from  the 
river. 
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"  In  Manica,  also  north  of  the  Zambezi  four  leagues, 

"  In  N'hamitard,  four  leagues  from  the  town  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

"  In  the  district  belonging  to  Pedro  Caetano  Pereira, 
commonly  called  Chissaca  ;  also  there  is  some  gold  in  our 
provinces  of  Maching,  Java,  Chinidundo,  Cassata,  Missale, 
and  Mano,  about  60  leagues. from  Tete,  along  the  river. 

"  In  the  province  of  Muzezuros  there  exists  a  great 
auriferous  territory,  not  yet  worked,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  Commission. 

"As  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  district  of  Tete,  first 
discovered  in  1836,  the  Governor  of  Eias  de  Sena,  Izidro 
Manuel  de  Carrazedo,  sent  samples  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  which  were  tried  on  board  the  English  steam 
vessel  Nemesis?^ 

In  an  old  geographical  work,  called  "  Millar's  New  and 
Universal  System  of  Geography,"  of  the  last  century,  there 
are  long  descriptions  of  the  gold  regions  of  South-East 
Africa,  Monomotapa  and  its  provinces,  Manica,  Sabia, 
Inhamior,  Inhambana,  etc.  Monomotapa  proper  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  most  considerable  of  all." 

"  The  houses  are  built  with  timber  and  earth,  and  are 
of  different  sizes  

"  The  greatest  ornament  of  the  city  is  the  Imperial 
Palace,  which  is  a  large  and  spacious  building,  well  flanked 
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with  towers,  and  has  four  avenues  or  stately  gates  con- 
stantly kept  by  a  numerous  guard. 

"  The  inside  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  sumptuous 
apartments,  spacious  and  lofty  halls  adorned  with  a  magni- 
ficent kind  of  cotton  tapestry,  the  manufacture  of  the 
country ;  the  floors,  ceilings,  beams,  and  rafters  are  either 
gilt  or  plated  with  gold,  curiously  wrought,  as  also  the 
chair  of  state,  tables,  benches,  etc. 

"  The  candlesticks  and  branches  are  made  of  ivory, 
inlaid  with  gold  curiously  wrought,  and  hung  from  the 
ceiling  hj  chains  of  the  same  metal,  or  of  silver  gilt. 

"  The  plates,  dishes,  and  bowls  belonging  to  the 
Emperor's  table  are  made  of  a  sort  of  porcelain,  curiously 
wrought  in  the  edges  with  spriggs  of  gold  resembling 
coral.  In  short,  so  rich  and  magnificent  is  this  palace 
that  it  may  be  said  to  vie  with  that  which  distinguishes  a 
Monarch  of  the  East."  Here  follows  a  description  of  the 
people  and  the  laws,  which  resembles  that  of  an  Eastern 
kingdom  of  the  present  day. 

All  this  has  disappeared,  having  been  swept  away  by 
savages  like  the  Zulus. 

"  With  respect  to  the  gold  mines  in  this  empire,  from 
which  the  Portuguese  have  reaped  considerable  advantages, 
the  chief  of  them  are  in  the  province  of  Mauica,  near  tlu; 
capital  of  the   same  name.     They  extend  themselves 
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through  a  large,  spacious  champain,  wild,  sandy,  and 
barren  country,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  with  high  mountains. 

They  are  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
west  of  the  market,  or  place  where  the  commerce  for  it  is 
carried  on. 

"  The  natives  that  work  at  them  find  great  difficulty  in 
gathering  the  metal,  which  is  here  in  dust,  for  want  of 
water  to  separate  it  from  the  earth,  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  take  it  as  they  dig  it  to  distant  places,  where 
they  keep  cisterns  and  reservoirs  for  that  purpose. 

"  They  have  one  convenience,  however,  which  is  that 
they  need  not  dig  lower  than  six  or  seven  feet,  all  the  rest 
being  a  hard,  solid  rock  beneath  that  depth. 

"  There  are  also  other  mines  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire  that  produce  excellent  metal,  particularly  those 
near  Batua,  a  small  place  bordering  on  the  province  of 
Manica,  and  extending  itself  from  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  to  the  river  Magnico,  whose  governor  is  a  vassal  of 
the  emperor. 

"These  mines  are  reckoned  the  most  ancient  in  the  whole 
empire,  on  account  of  some  castles  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which  bear  the  greatest  marks  of  antiquity,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  as  a  safeguard  to  them. 

"  The  most  distinguished  of  these  buildings  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  spacious  plain,  and  surrounded  by 
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the  mines  above-mentioned.  Its  walls  are  not  liigli,  but 
of  the  thickness  of  25  feet, 

"  The  stones  are  laid  regularly  one  upon  another,  but 
without  any  kind  of  cement  to  fasten  them  together.  On 
the  front,  just  over  the  great  gate,  is  a  stone  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  upon  it  an  inscription  in  characters,  or  rather 
hieroglyphics,  which  are  so  unintelligible  that  no  person 
hath  yet  been  able  to  decypher  them. 

"And  at  some  distance  from  this  building  are  several 
others,  all  situated  on  some  eminence,  or  rising  ground,  and 
amongst  them  is  a  tower  about  70  feet  high. 

"  The  natives  imagine  them  to  be  the  work  of  demons, 
being  unable  to  conceive  how  such  structures  could  be 
raised."  - 

This  describes  Zimbabye  accurately  : — 

"There  are  several  considerable  places  between  the 
mines  and  the  sea  coast,  where  fairs  and  markets  are  held 
for  the  sale  of  gold,  particularly  those  towns  which  lie  on 
the  rivers  Zezebe  and  Cuama,  and  where  the  Portuguese 
have  built  fortresses  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe,  who  come 
to  those  markets  to  exchange  their  gold  for  European  and 
other  commodities. 

"  In  each  of  these  markets  they  have  an  officer  of  their 
own,  who  decides  all  the  contests  and  differences  that  arise 
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about  their  traffic ;  they  have  likewise  churches  and 
monasteries  in  most  of  these  towns. 

"The  Portuguese  were  first  permitted  by  the  Emperor 
of  Monomotopa  to  build  forts  here,  in  gratitude  for  the 
service  they  had  done  in  contributing  to  reduce  some 
revolted  vassals  to  return  to  their  obedience,  as  well  as  to 
enable  them  on  all  such  exigencies  to  be  near  at  hand  to 
assist  him. 

"  This  was  about  the  year  1640,  since  which  time  they 
have  been  on  such  good  terms  with  the  sovereigns  of  the 
empire,  that  they  have  made  themselves  masters  of  a  tract 
of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Cuama  for  above 
160  miles  ;  besides  which  they  had  engrossed  the  whole 
commerce,  not  only  of  the  coast,  but  also  the  inland  parts, 
and  obtained  for  themselves  some  most  considerable  mines 
in  the  empire. 

"  The  natives,  besides  gold,  bring  great  quantities  of 
ivory,  fui's  of  sundry  wild  and  tame  beasts,  and  other 
valuable  articles,  in  exchange  for  cloths  of  various  sorts, 
glass  beads  of  different  sizes  an<i  colours,  and  other  trifling 
trinkets,  which  renders  it  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
to  the  Portuguese." 

Batelho  describes  thus  the  different  mines : — 

"1.  Cansuna,  in  the  territory  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Tete,  to  the  north  of  the  Zambeze. 
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"2.  The  river  Keoni,  in  the  limits  of  the  captaincy 
of  Manica. 

"  3.  The  margins  of  the  river  Mutare,  distant  from 
Manica  one  day  with  a  canoe. 

"  4.    Panibu,  near  Zumbo. 

"5.  Minenya,  in  the  province  of  Zumbo,  north  of  the 
Zambeze. 

"6.  Abutua  mines  of  the  Emperor  Chingamira, 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  Zambeze. 

"7.  Sanhate,  in  the  province  of  Abutua,  under  the 
dominion  of  Chingamira. 

"8.    Muzururos,  in  the  province  of  our  dominions. 

"  9.  Maxenza,  in  the  marshes  to  the  north  of  the 
Zambeze. 

"  10.  Quebrabaca,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambeze, 
also  in  the  marshes  

"  Here  there  is  abundance  of  rice,  millet,  wheat, 
manioc,  potatoes,  cocoa,  ervilhas,  feigoes,  and  other 
vegetables. 

"  Of  garden  fruits,  figs  of  India,  ananzes,  mangoes, 
grapes,  romas,  melons,  limes,  lemons,  caranjas,  goodgado, 
fine  fowls,  adens,  and  other  birds. 
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"  Buffaloes  and  gazelles,  lions,  leopards,  hypopotamus, 
rhiaoceros,  elephants,  rich,  honey,  and  wax. 

"  Mines  of  copper  and  iron,  besides  those  mentioned  of 
gold  and  silver.  Eich  veins  of  coal ;  a  great  quantity  of 
saltpetre, ' 

"  An  immense  variety  of  perfume  plants,  and  medicinal, 
such  as  euphorbia,  jalap,  rhubarb,  senna,  ipecacuanha,  and 
dyes. 

"  Oils,  and  coal,  which,  mixed  with  foreign  coal,  made, 
a  very  good  fuel." 

Here  follows  a  long  description  of  the  coal  mines  and 
the  localities.  Bordalo  mentions  that  the  silver  mines 
always  disappeared  before  them  like  a  dream ;  indeed, 
when  one  considers  that  they  found  two  thousand  mines  of 
gold  which  were  named,  and  when  we  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  discover  a  gold  mine  in  comparison  with  one  of 
silver,  one  feels  inclined  to  call  the  silver  mines,  as  the 
Portuguese  did  at  last,  the  imaginary  silver  mines. 
Indeed,  at  this  day,  in  the  Transvaal,  the  silver  mines  are 
much  in  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Pecksniff's  trotter  was, 
he  was  always  "  going  to  go." 

Purther,  from  " Millar'. s  Geography"  : — 

"  The  kingdom  of  Tigra  is  the  most  considerable  in  the 
whole  empire,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  in  it  the 
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remains  of  the  city  of  Axum,  wLiicli  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  emperors  ;  and,  though  now  abandoned  by 
those  monarchs,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  is  still  the 
place  whither  they  repair  to  be  crowned. 

"  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eed  Sea ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Dambea,  and  part  of  Nubia  ;  on  the  north  by 
Banagats ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Angor  and 
Bagameder.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  computed 
to  be  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

"  The  city  of  Axum,  which  was  formerly  very 
opulent,  and  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  chief 
place  of  note  in  it. 

"  When  in  its  prosperity  it  was  a  large,  well-built  city, 
as  appears  by  its  few  remains,  and  situated  on  a  spacious 
and  delightful  plain,  watered  by  several  rivulets,  and 
adorned  by  stately  palaces,  churches,  obelisks,  arches,  etc. 

"  There  are  particularly  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  and 
magnificent  structure,  some  of  the  stones  of  which  are  of 
a  prodigious  length  and  thickness,  different,  you  see,  from 
the  Mashonaland  ones.  One  of  these  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  is  one  hundred  and  four  cubits 
high,  on  a  basis  of  ten  cubits,  and  raised  on  a  plinth  about 
two  feet  high. 

"  Besides  this  there  were  many  other  superb  buildings, 
all  of  which  were  reduced  to  a  more  heap  of  ruins  during 
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the  wars  between  the  Gallas  and  the  Abyssinians,  after 
which,  the  imperial  court  being  removed,  it  still  further 
declined,  and  has  now  scarcely  200  houses  left,  and  they 
make  but  a  mean  appearance. 

"  This  city  is  situated  about  40  English  miles  from  the 
Eed  Sea,  and  though  the  way  to  it  was  so  rocky  and 
mountainous  that  it  took  up  seven  days'  journey,  yet  it 
was  well  supplied  from  thence  with  various  necessary 
articles.  It  was  anciently  the  residence  of  Queen  Candace, 
and  even  the  famed  Queen  Sheba,  if  the  Abyssinians  may 
be  credited." 

Other  accounts  state  positively  that  Axum  was  the 
capital  of  Queen  Sabia,  and  of  Menelek,  her  son  by 
Solomon. 

From  Anderson's  "  Twenty-five  Years  in  a  Wagon"  : — 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  left  for  Thabo  Induna,  which  this 
place  where  the  massacre  of  the  Indunas  took  place  under 
Mosilikatze  previously  mentioned,  and  then  on  to 
Umzamalalos  town  to  Inzalion,  but  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sykes 
were  with  the  king,  went  on  to  Mr.  George  Wood,  an  old 
traveller  and  hunter,  who  showed  me  several  pieces  of  gold 
he  had  procured  from  the  near  quartz  reef,  and  some  gold 
dust  he  had  himself  washed  from  the  Changavi  river. 

"  The  whole  of  this  region  down  to  the  Zambese  is  gold 
bearing,  but  what  seems  very  remarkable  no  instruineut- 
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or  anything  has  been  found  to  lead  to  the  time  when  this 
part  of  the  Mashona  country  was  overrun  by  this  supposed 
white  race,  but  a  time  may  come  when  prospecting  may 
be  allowed  that  will  throw  more  light  upon  this  subject. 
These  old  diggings  may  have  been  worked  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba's  people,  and  subsequently  by  a  white  race. 

"  It  is  very  clear  there  must  have  been  a  different  race 
from  the  present  that  worked  the  ground  for  gold  in  these 
parts,  several  hundred  years  ago ;  from  the  ruins  now 
standing,  I  think  they  may  have  been  the  same  under  the 
name  of  Abbalomba. 

"Besides  th-e  gold  mines  in  other  districts,  which  will 
be  described  in  dealing  with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
Umzila,  there  are  other  indications  of  the  presence  of  a 
civilised  people  in  remote  times.  Throughout  this  region, 
known  as  the  Eoyaume  du  Quiteve,  and  Etats  du  Mono- 
motapa,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Quiteve,  and  also  to 
the  north,  is  the  Ville  E-oyal  du  Monomotapa,  which  is 
situated  on  ancient  Portuguse  maps  as  being  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  Mashona  country,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Zambese,  under  the  name  of  Monomotapa,  in 
the  Abutua  and  Bangai  regions,  the  emperor  of  whom,  in 
1550,  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  (so  they  say),  and 
ceded  his  dominion  to  them. 

f. 

"  Now  it  is  an  interesting  question,  what  tribe  or 
nation  did  these  emperors  spring  from  ? 
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"  It  appears  certain  that  they  must  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  country  long  before  the  Portuguese 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  proceeded  as  far 
north  up  the  east  coast  to  Mozambique,  including  Quilli- 
mane  and  Delagoa  Bay,  in  1497  under  Yasco  de  Gama,  but 
he  made  no  settlements  on  the  coast  at  that  time. 

Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  rounded  the  Cape  and 
proceeded  as  far  east  as  Algoa  Bay,  and  planted  a  cross  on 
St.  Croix  Island,  then  on  to  the  Great  Fish  river,  and 
returned. 

"  Sofala  was  visited  by  a  Portuguese  traveller  from 
Abyssinia  in  1480.  In  150U  the  Portuguese  began  to  form 
settlements  on  the  west  coast ;  1506,  town  of  Mozambique 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  under  Tristan  d'Acunha ;  1507, 
Portuguese  proceed  with  their  conquests  on  east  coast, 
and  in  1508  conquer  Sofala. 

"  Therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the  Portuguese  to 
establish  themselves  to  any  great  extent  on  the  coast-line 
much  before  the  time  it  is  stated  they  conquered  the 
Emperor  of  Monomotapa. 

"A  Veaetian  map,  published  in  1546,  gives  an  outline 
of  the  Zambese  river  and  Central  African  lakes,  and  I 
have  an  ancient  map  of  Africa  showing  several  lakes  in 
that  region,  particularly  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  very 
correctly  shows  its  true  position,  clearly  proving  that  it 
was  discovered  long  before  Livingstone  or  any  other 
modern  explorer  ever  visited  that  central  region. 
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"  "Were  these  Monomotapa  people  black  or  white,  and 
from  whence  did  they  come  ?  They  were  evi- 
dently a  separate  people  from  those  who  now  occupy 
the  country.  May  not  an  Arab  tribe  have  passed  down 
along  the  east  coast,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
Mashona  region,  and  formed  a  kingdom ;  for  the  word 
emperor  is  not  a  word  used  by  any  African  races  south 
of  the  Zambese,  and  none,  I  believe,  except  they  are  of 
Arab  blood,  or  closely  connected  with  that  race.  There  is 
at  present  that  tribe  mentioned  in  my  description  of  the 
northern  Kalahara  desert,  on  the  Quito  and  Cubango,  to 
the  north  of  my  explorations,  that  are  termed  white ;  may 
not  this  remnant  be  descendants  of  the  Monomotapa 
people,  and  those  whites  the  Mashonas  call  '  Abbalamba,' 
who  may  also  have  formed  a  part  of  the  Emperor  Quiteve's 
people  ? 

"The  broad  Zambese  river  would  have  been  a  very 
enticing  stream  for  any  tribe  to  follow  up,  who  were 
coming  down  south  to  settle,  and  they  may  have  introduced 
the  Arab  customs,  and  also  Jewish  customs,  amongst  the 
people.  Now  it  is  well  known  the  Mashonas  are  excellent 
mechanics,  workers  in  metals,  excellent  blacksmiths,  and 
they  manufacture  blankets  from  the  cotton  fibre,  which  no 
other  nation  in  the  south  of  Central  Africa  does — may  not 
this  knowledge  have  been  handed  down  from  this  white 
race  ?  Give  one  of  these  Mashonas  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
ask  him  to  make  you  a  ring,  it  will  soon  be  done,  and  done 
well. 
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"  I  am  surprised  no  Englishman  has  ever  thought  of 
exploring  the  Zambese  from  its  mouth  to  the  Victoria 
Falls,  with  canoes ;  it  could  be  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty,  and  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  trip 
it  would  be,  returning  by  road  to  the  Colony  by  the 
transport-road  the  whole  way  ;  much  valuable  information 
would  be  obtained  that  might  throw  some  light  on  this 
interesting  subject.  To  do' it  by  land  would  be  much 
more  difficult,  the  many  rivers  to  cross,  swamps  and  thick 
jungle  to  pass  through,  sleeping  at  night  on  the  ground 
would  cause  fever.  As  my  map  and  others  will  show,  it 
has  never  been  explored  :  Livingstone  followed  it  down 
part  of  the  way,  and  there  he  lost  his  wife.  The  distance 
from  the  mouth  to  the  falls  is  about  900  miles. 

"The  old  forts  on  the  Umvuli,  with  the  old  gold- 
diggings,  along  the  base  of  the  Leputa  and  Lobolo 
mountains  on  the  Mlebka  river,  Kambesa,  Nuntigesa, 
Mandou,  Zimbo,  Piza,  and  many  others  in  the  Mashona 
country  on  the  east ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Sabia 
river,  near  each,  are  extensive  old  diggings,  and  on  the 
Ingweze  river  there  are  very  perfect  ruins,  but  com- 
pletely enclosed  in  bush ;  the  walls  are  extensive  and 
thick,  all  of  them  built  of  hewn  granite,  and  laid  in 
regular  courses.  Another  on  the  Nuanettie  river,  to 
the  west  of  the  Wooher  mountain,  is  a  very  good 
specimen  of  these  ancient  forts,  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  well  defended  on  all  sides,  this  is  also  covered 
by  trees  and  bush.     The  Zimbo,  or  Zimbase,  ruins  of 
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an  old  fort  are  situated  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Sabia 
river,  iu  20  deg.  16  min.  S.  lat.  A  short  distance  from  its 
banks  there  are  several  low  walls  on  an  open  space,  but 
the  most  extensive  is  that  situated  on  a  low  granite  hill ; 
the  walls  are  about  eight  feet  thick  and  five  feet  in  height 
in  the  lower  portion,  the  upper  part  measures  twenty  feet^ 
and  forms  a  sort  of  round  tower  very  similar  to  the 
ruins  on  the  Tati,  which  have  been  described ;  the 
walls  are  built  of  hewn  granite  stone,  and  in  regular 
layers ;  on  the  inside  there  are  several  beams  inserted  in 
the  wails  projecting  eight  feet,  composed  of  a  hard  and 
fine-grained  stone  of  a  dark  colour.  Upon  one  of  them 
are  carvings,  diamond-shaped,  one  within  another,  sepa- 
rated by  wavy  lines;  they  are  much  overgrown  by 
shrubs  and  creepers,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
date,  and  erected  by  the  same  people  as  those  already 
described.  Several  old  gold-diggings  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Altogether  these  ancient  forts,  that  are  so  largely 
distributed  over  these  regions,  are  most  interesting,  and 
when  this  country  is  more  developed  and  better  understood, 
they  may  lead  to  discoveries  that  may  throw  more  light 
upon  the  subject.  That  the  Portuguese  did  deal  largely 
with  the  natives  in  go.ld  is  clearly  established,  and  if 
all  these  ruined  forts  were  their  work,  they  must  have 
occupied  the  country  in  very  considerable  numbers,  which 
seems  hardly  likely,  because  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  done  so  to  the  extent  which  these  ruins  show. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Tarva  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
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these  regions.  I  have  not  met  with  any  ruins  yet  that 
would  lead  me  to  suppose  they  were  once  the  palace  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  I  do  not  think  that  walls  six  or  eight 
feet  thick,  built  of  small  hewn  stone  without  mortar,  would 
stand  as  perfect  as  they  are  the  wear  and  tear  of  four 
thousand  years,  in  a  country  subject  to  such  storms  as 
sweep  over  this  region  in  the  rainy  season. 

"  The  only  relics  I  have  found  are  broken  pieces  of 
pottery,  containing  much  mica,  and  the  well-worn  stones 
the  natives  used  to  crush  their  corn,  which  must  have  been 
in  use  many  years,  as  they  are  hollowed  out  almost  like 
basins,  and  the  round  stone  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  much 
worn  on  one  side  in  pounding  the  grain.  One  ancient 
grave  I  opened,  but  found  nothing  but  a  spear-head  of  iron, 
that  crumbled  to  pieces  when  handled ;  the  bones  had  dis- 
appeared. I  may  mention,  when  prospecting  in  the  channels 
worn  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  by  the  water,  I  have  found 
a  great  many  copper  beads  mixed  up  in  the  gravel  and 
sand,  and  a  piece  of  silver,  that  looks  like  part  of  a 
bar,  about  half  an  inch  square  and  an  inch  in  length,  that 
was  also  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  river  close  to  the  ruins  of 
the  old  fort  on  the  Ingwazi  river. 

"  The  watershed  that  divides  theZambese  and  Limpopo 
basins  runs  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  like 
the  back-bone  of  an  animal ;  the  spurs  rej^resenting  the  ribs, 
but  in  places  the  hill  is  broken  up,  as  at  Gubuluwayo  and 
the  country  round.    The  rivers  that  drain  each  basin  take 
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their  rise  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  on  the  south 
of  the  king's  kraal.  All  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
country  are  healthy,  the  lower  parts  are  subject  to  fever 
to  Europeans  in  the  rainy  season,  but  when  the  country 
is  occupied  by  an  industrious  race,  and  cleared  of  bush  and 
drained,  it  will  become  as  healthy  in  time  as  any  other 
portion  of  Africa,  being  so  elevated  above  sea-level,  viz., 
3,300  feet.  It  cannot  be  so  very  unhealthy,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sykes  have  lived  at  Inyatine  twenty-eight  years, 
and  have  enjoyed  good  health ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  also, 
for  the  same  time ;  and  at  Hopefountain,  the  two  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families  have  enjoyed  good  health  for 
many  years,  and  at  Gubuluwayo  the  traders  have  no  more 
sickness  than  if  they  lived  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
considered  healthy." 

The  other  ruin  in  the  plain,  about  half  an  English  mile 
from  the  hillock,  presents  a  great  round  tower,  about  24 
feet  high,  at  the  base  twelve  feet,  and  the  top  eight  feet 
thick. 

There  also  the  stone  balks  serve  to  sujaport  the  walls, 
as  can  be  seen  where  they  have  fallen  in. 

On  the  site  next  to  the  mountain,  to  the  north,  is  the 
only  entrance,  admitting  only  one  person,  and  remarkable 
for  a  wooden  beam,  which  I  took  at  first  for  cedar. 
In  the  interior  the  thinner  walls  are  curved  and 
labyrinthine  stone;  the  space  appears  to  have  been  used 
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as  places  of  refuge  for  the  natives,  as  there  are  some  small 
ring-formed  pens  for  sheep  or  goats.  The  upper  row, 
about  two  feet  from  the  edge  on  the  south  half  of  the  outer 
wall,  contains  some  layers  of  stones  which  retain  slight 
traces  of  ornament,  or  cornice.  The  most  remarkable 
portion  of  the  interior  of  the  circle  opposite  to  the  above- 
mentioned  low  narrow  entrance,  and  near  the  south  part  of 
the  wall,  is  a  tower  30  feet  high,  conical  above,  to  which 
access  is  forbidden  by  heaps  of  stones  fallen  in.  I 
climbed  io  the  top  over  rank  vegetation,  where  there  was 
stiJl  a  thickness  of  eight  feet,  and  took  some  rows  of  stones 
off,  without  finding  any  hollow.  Two  walls  meeting  allow 
a  narrow  entrance,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  double 
course  of  Phonolithic  form,  composed  of  hewn  granite 
stones.  Built  on  to  this  tower,  on  the  south  side  towards  the 
mountains,  are  likewise  ruins  of  a  considerable  size,  joined 
according  to  the  rules  of  architecture,  as  also  are  the 
before-mentioned  walls.  The  walls  all  indicating  a  square 
building. 

Neither  on  the  hill  nor  below  in  the  plains  are  any 
inscriptions  visible.  Nothing  indicated  to  whom  these 
mysterious  buildings  may  be  attributed.  I  had  to  apply 
to  the  natives  on  the  subject,  whose  answers,  however, 
after  a  long  enquiry,  led  to  no  conclusion,  whilst  the 
interest  I  manifested  led  to  a  danger  of  making  bad  blood, 
so  that  further  investigation  had  to  be  carried  on  in  secret. 

At  last  it  came  to  my  ears  that  one  man,  and  one  only. 
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existed,  wlio  must  know  more  than  all  the  rest  about  the 
ruins. 

I  visited  him  with  the  man  above-mentioned,  who 
acted  as  interpreter,  and  I  made  him  trustworthy  by 
means  of  a  present,  and  talkative  by  means  of  beer. 

His  communications,  even  the  first  to  which  he 
appeared  to  attach  no  importance,  are  worthy  of  attention, 
and  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

He  thought  they  prayed  on  the  hills,  and  the  ruin  on 
the  plain  was  the  House  (Palace)  of  the  Great  Woman. 

When  I  asked  who  they  prayed  to,  he  answered  as 
follows : — 

"  At  a  certain  time  decreed  by  God,  every  two  or  three 
years,  after  the  harvest,  a  great  multitude  of  people 
assembled  from  all  parts  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  out- 
side the  walls,  to  celebrate  a  feast.  'Such  a  feast  lasted 
two  or  three  days,  and  was  connected  with  an  offering. 
At  the  same  time  the  high  priest  appeared  with  his 
assistants,  namely,  two  maidens  and  a  man.  Silently  he 
goes  into  the  assembly,  staff  in  hand,  greeted  by  all  with 
clapping  of  hands,  he  then  repairs  to  the  hill  followed  by 
two  young  oxen  and  a  cow,  all  black  and  spotless. 
Having  arrived  above,  the  cow  is  bound  and  laid  on  split 
wood  and  burnt  alive.  One  ox  is  slaughtered  and  cut  up, 
the  other  is  taken  back  to  the  mountain  and  killed  outside 
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the  wall,  and  his  flesh  left  to  the  vultures  and  jackals. 
The  high  priest  now  goes  alone  into  the  hollow  where  the 
aboye  mentioned  pot  is  placed,  pours  beer  on  it  and  prays. 

"He  prays  to  'Mali'  that  sickness  maybe  averted 
from  men. 

"  When  this  is  over  he  appears  again,  and  all  fall  down 
on  their  faces,  and  call  out :  '  The  High  Throned  One  has 
healed  all  here  below.' 

"  His  return  is  accompanied  by  the  multitude  with 
songs  and  praise,  with  playing  on  cymbals  and  horns,  all 
make  merry  for  some  days,  and  then  return  home." 

The  man  from  whom  I  received  this  information  is  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  last  high  priest,  Tonga,  who  presided 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  over  the  worship.  One  evening, 
however,  his  enemy,  Mangassi,  fell  on  and  murdered  him, 
and  his  sons  had  not  previously  discovered  where  the 
instruments  of  sacrifice  were  hidden.  This  man,  called 
Bebuka,  expects  confidently  to  be  appointed  to  the  office, 
and  therefore  remains  on  the  spot,  although  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  tribe  there,  and  he  lives  apart  with  his 
family. 

He  said  he  never  wore  any  coloured  cloths  or  orna- 
ments, and  I  promised  him,  when  he  refused  a  blue 
woollen  cloth,  and  a  white  one  with  red  stripes  and  red 
beads,  etc.,  to  send  him  some  black  stuff. 
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He  gave  me  his  son  Mudsuru  to  take  with  me  into  my 
country,  to  learn  to  make  sacrifices. 

The  son  accompanied  me  to  Sena,  where  I  regretted  to 
have  to  leave  him,  weeping ;  he  was  obliged  to  return  ;  he 
was  the  truest  and  cleverest  of  my  followers. 

I  could  not  take  him  to  Europe  at  my  own  cost  and 
responsibility. 

The  similarity  of  the  sacrifices  with  those  of  the 
Israelites  is  unmistakeable ;  for  this  reason  I  do  not  think 
I  can  err  when  I  assume  that  the  building  on  the  hill  was 
a  copy  of  Solomon's  temple  on  Mount  Moria,  the  ruin  on 
the  plain  a  copy  of  the  palace  in  which  the  Queen  of  Saba 
lived  during  her  visit  to  Solomon. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  queen  during  her  stay  in 
Jerusalem  and  ludea  had  become  converted  to  Judaism, 
and  that,  as  she  possessed  all  the  treasures  and  materials  in 
her  own  land,  which  were  used  in  Solomon's  buildings,  she 
should,  when  she  returned  to  her  own  country,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sabia  river,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Phoenician  workmen,  have  erected  similar  buildings 
there.  Besides,  they  agree  entirely  with  the  known 
Phoenician  buildings,  of  which  the  Portuguese  had  previous 
knowledge  as  ruins.  This  might  have  been  one  of  her 
palaces,  but  her  principal  one  was  at  Axum,  on  the  Eed 
Sea,  whence  her  ships  came  annually  to  Ophir. 

I* 
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Perhaps  the  gigantic  double  timber  beam  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  tower,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  sort,  is  the  Almug  used  in  the 
Temple.  Besides  these  principal  ruins  there  are  much 
smaller  ones  scattered  through  the  land,  which  one  may 
call  altars  as  they  are  used  still  by  worshippers  for  the 
sacrifice  of  goats.  I  know  that  many  laborious,  masterly 
and  deep  studies  have  been  directed  at  this  day  to  this 
subject,  according  to  which  Sadi,  Arabia,  and  other  places 
have  been  assigned  as  Oj)hir. 

Without  wishing  to  dispute  these  views,  I  must  declare 
my  firm  conviction  are  the  Sofala  or  Sofara  of  this  day  as  it 
is  pronounced  by  all  in  the  interior ;  it  is  the  harbour  where 
all  the  oldest  mariners  exchanged  their  own  wares  for  the 
products  of  the  interior.  All  the  statements  of  the  Bebers 
point  out  that  many  goods  were  brought  by  their  forefathers 
from  the  east. 

All  these  products  which  were  brought  from  Ophir  are 
the  same,  except  peacocks'  feathers.  Even  peacocks'  feathers 
if  we  really  allow  them  to  pass  as  such,  if  we  regard 
Sacotira  as  the  intermediate  station  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  where  they  could  be  traded  with  other  products 
of  India,  may  be  added,  but  I  think  they  are  more  likely 
to  have  been  ostrich  feathers.  Even  the  fact  that  I  found 
no  inscriptions  appears  to  support  my  view,  as  nowhere  in 
the  Temple  are  inscriptions  to  be  found. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  and  better  equipped 
expeditions  than  mine  will  tend  to  interest  people  more  in 
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these  parts.  The  country  between  the  Limpopo  and  the 
Zambeze  affords  so  much  present  and  ancient  interest  that 
further  neglect  would  be  unjust. 

For  my  part  I  consider  myself  fortunate  to  have 
been  called  in  a  certain  way  to  be  the  precursor,  and  I 
hope  that  the  result  of  my  explorations,  during  eight 
years,  with  such  limited  means,  will  lead  to  the  further 
exploring  of  the  country  and  utilisation  of  its  valuable 
products. 

From  Santos'  History  of  Eastern  Ethiopia  (Book  2nd): — 

"  The  army  sent  by  the  king,  Don  Sebastian,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macorengo,  had  to  fight  before  they  came  to 
the  gold  mines. 

"Don  Sebastian  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  throne 
before  he  resolved  on  extending  his  dominions  by  means 
of  new  conquests.  In  this  view  he  caused  a  number  of 
vessels  to  be  equipped  for  an  expedition  to  Sofala,  the 
command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Francis  Baretto,  who, 
penetrating  to  the  kingdoms  of  Macorengo  and  Manica, 
discovered  mines  of  gold  in  these  countries  of  which,  by 
his  prudence  and  valour,  he  made  himself  master. 

The  Caffres,  who  had  now  experienced  the  courage  of 
those  they  had  to  oppose,  no  longer  considered  themselves 
safe  in  their  towns,  but  to   escape  slavery  or  death 
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abandoned  them,  carrying  off  their  cattle  and  provisions, 
and  trading ;  by  this  means  to  oblige  the  Portuguese,  in 
despite  of  their  victories,  to  retreat,  owing  to  want  of 
necessaries  for  supporting  their  army. 

"  Still  the  brave  Baretto  continued  to  follow  up  his 
conquests,  both  by  sea  and  laud,  and  spread  such  con- 
sternation through  the  country  that  the  Quiteva  (the 
country  came  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  king,  like 
the  'Laud  of  Pharaoh'),  who  resided  at  Zimbae  (or 
Zimbabye),  having  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  this 
general,  took  to  flight  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
and  withdrew  to  a  large  forest  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
choosing  to  risk  the  defence  of  the  town. 

"  Baretto  consequently  entered  it  without  opposition  ; 
and  as  he  had  not  sufiicient  force  to  garrison,  and,  indeed, 
did  not  risk  to  preserve  it,  he  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  and 
after  setting  it  on  fire,  he  continued  his  march  to  the  king- 
dom of  Manica.  ... 

"  These  people  have  various  methods  of  extracting  the 
gold  ....  but  the  most  common  is  to  open  the 
ground,  and  proceed  towards  the  spot  where,  from  various 
indications,  ore  is  supposed  to  exist.  ^ 

"  Por  this  purpose  they  excavate  vaults.  .  .  . 
"When  they  reach  the  vein  in  which  the  gold  is  found,  they 
take  the  ore  as  it  is,  and  put  it  into  vessels  of  water,  and 
by  dint  of  stirring  the  water  the  earth  is  displaced,  and 
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the  gold  remains  at  the  bottom.  .  .  .  'panning' 
showing  that  the  mines  were  hardly  scratched. 

"  These  people,  however  unpolished  they  may  appear, 
yet  possess  a  secret  peculiar  to  themselves  of  discovering 
gold,  concealed  in  certain  stones,  which  they  likewise 
have  the  ingenuity  of  extracting,  constantly  observing 
the  same  practice  of  washing  well,  to  separate  all  particles 
from  the  metal." 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Quiteva  and 
Baretto  comprised  the  following  : — 

"  The  Portuguese  should  have  the  liberty  of  entering 
into  his  kingdom  for  traffick,  and  passing  through  it  to 
Chicanga  to  trade  for  gold,  and  that  they  should  annually 
send  to  Quiteva  200  ells  of  linen."    A  cheap  concession  ! 

"  The  Portuguese  had  a  Kafir  witch  on  their  side,  but 
previous  to  a  battle  she  changed  sides,  and,  whilst  scattering 
her  magic  powder,  a  field-piece  was  directed  at  her,  and  she 
was  scattered  by  it  to  the  winds. 

"  The  confidence  of  the  Kafirs  was  at  once  annihilated. 
The  general  took  a  gold  collar  from  his  neck  and  put  it 
round  that  of  the  gunner. 

"  Excited  by  this,  the  gunner  thundered  incessantly  on 
the  Caffres,  so  that  whole  columns  fell  before  him,  and  the 
ranks  broke.     Eventually,    after  a  severe  battle,  the 
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Portuguese  were  masters,  and  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  whom  they  made  slaves. 

"  The  Caffres,  who  now,  to  their  cost,  experienced  the 
capacity  and  valour  of  the  Portuguese,  were  anxious  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  that  the  king  should 
allow  free  access  to  his  dominions  for  themselves  and  their 
merchandise.  This  treaty  enabled  the  Portuguese  to  explore 
the  country  and  its  rarities,  among  which  especially  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  forest  of  Lupara,  or  '  the  spine  of  the 
world,'  so  called  on  account  of  its  mountain  range  from 
long.  Greenwich  58  W.  to  lat.  22  S.,  where  they  unite 
with  the  main  ridges  of  Africa  and  proceed  to  the  Cape." 
No  doubt  the  Drakensbergen.  This  is,  I  suppose,  a  part 
of  Stanley's  forest. 

"  The  river  Zambeze  beating  with  violence  against  the 
rocks,  in  lapse  of  time  has  wrought  itself  a  passage  through 
the  rocks. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  country  is  rich  in  gold 
and  silver  mines." 

Peace  being  now  concluded  by  treaty,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  CafEres  should  furnish  the  Portuguese  with  supplies 
in  their  entrenchments,  but  they  only  enticed  them  into 
an  ambush,  as  related,  by  "  salting  "—that  is,  by  putting 
silver  ore  into  the  ground — and  killed  them  all. 

The  history  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  this 
country  is  merely  an  account  of  warfare  with  the  Kafirs, 
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with,  constant  surprises  and  massacres  of  the  Portuguese, 
resembling  those  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  and  the 
Boers'  wars  in  Africa. 

Take  this,  as  a  sample  : — 

"  Andr^  San  Jajo,  Grovernor  of  Sena,  was  persuaded  by 
a  Caffre  under  Portuguese  protection,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  his  land  by  another  Caffre,  to  attempt  to 
recover  it  for  him,  and  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
people  with  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  advanced  against 
the  Caffre,  whose  name  was  Muzimbas. 

"  He  found  him  fortified — this  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Kafirs  of  the  present  day — and  therefore 
blockaded  him,  and  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  fort 
at  Tete,  '  de  Chares,'  for  assistance."  De  Chares  marched 
out  with  all  the  forces  he  could  spare ;  but  despising  his 
enemy  he  proceeded  in  detached  parties,  without  scouts — 
Zululand  over  again — and  got  into  an  ambush  in  a  road ; 
Zhlobane  over  again  ! 

"  '  The  barbarous  conquerors,'  not  content  with  the 
lives  of  their  enemies  mangled  the  carcases  of  the  dead, 
from  which  they  cut  the  limbs  and  heads,  and  then  entered 
their  fort  and  published  the  victory  by  beat  of  drum  and 
exultation. 

"  The  noise  surprised  De  Jaga,  but  his  astonishment 
redoubled  when   he  beheld   the  troops   of  Muzimbas 
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marching  in  triumph  on  the  '  ramparts,'  each  carrying  a 
limb  cut  from  the  enemy,  and  on  a  pike  the  head  of  the 
Governor  of  Fort  Tetd. 

"  He  attempted  a  silent  retreat,  but  Muzimbas  fell  upon 
the  Portuguese  unexpectedly  and  completely  cut  to  pieces 
the  rear  guard,  killing  the  commander,  who  had  flown  to 
render  them  assistance. 

"  On  this  occasion  they  lost  likewise  Father  Nicholas 
de  Eosario,  a  monk  of  San  Domingo,  who  was  tortured  to 
death. 

"Muzimbas  put  on  the  monk's  frock,  and  carrying  the 
chalice  in  his  hand,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
who  each  bore  a  limb  of  the  Portuguese,  which  they  ate  at 
a  feast  in  honour  of  their  victory.  This  took  place  in 
1592.  Next  year  Don  Pedro  da  Sousa,  Governor  of 
'  Mozambies,'  attempted  to  revenge  this  defeat,  but  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  rear- 
guard, which  was  utterly  defeated  by  Muzimbas,  and  also 
his  baggage  and  cannon.  He  invested  the  town  in  force, 
and  attacked  it  at  several  points  at  once,  but  he  met  at 
each  with  an  equally  obstinate  resistance,  and  the  Caff  re, 
moreover,  by  raising  '  epaulements,'  sheltered  his  men  so 
that  the  artillery  had  little  effect  on  them. 

"  The  Portuguese  then  determined  to  carry  the  place  by 
assault,  and  filled  the  ditch  with  fascines,  and  pushed  their 
lines  to  the  very  foot  of  the  counterscarp,  where  they 
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made  a  lodgement ;  but  the  enemy  threw  such  abundance 
of  hot  water  and  oil  on  the  Kafirs,  who  were  naked,  that 
they  were  dispirited,  and,  in  addition,  they  made  such 
profitable  use  of  certain  machines  of  iron  which  they  use 
for  the  protection  of  towns,  and  which,  being  projected 
with  strength  and  precision,  carry  death  wherever  they 
strike,  that  the  Portuguese  and  Caff  res  with  them  lost 
the  whole  day  in  attempts  of  no  avail,  and  sounded  a 
retreat  to  dress  the  wounded  and  bury  the  dead." 

These  machines,  no  doubt,  were  huge  bows,  which  it 
took  four  men  to  draw,  as  they  had  no  "  spanners."  There 
is  a  picture  of  one  which  I  have  seen,  with  four  men 
spanning  it.  I^ext  day  the  general  renewed  the  assault, 
and  erected  gabions,  which  commanded  the  ramparts  of 
the  Zimkas. 

"  From  this  position  the  musketry  so  annoyed  the  Caffres 
that  at  length  they  offered  to  capitulate,  but  whilst  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  preparing  Muzimbas,  who  was 
as  excellent  a  politician  as  a  warrior,  availed  himself  of  a 
stratagem  which  obliged  the  Portuguese  to  raise  the 
siege. 

"  He  counterfeited  a  number  of  letters  from  the  women 
of  Mozambico,  and  sent  them  to  their  husbands  in  the 
army  of  Don  Pedro,  saying  that  their  persons  were  in 
extreme  peril,  owing  to  insurrections,  and  calling  on 
them  to  return. 
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"  The  substance  of  these  letters  being  spread  through 
the  camp,  the  Caffres  represented  to  their  chief  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  their  homes.  As  to  letters,  there  must 
be  a  mistake  here,  or  else  these  '  Cafires '  must  have  been, 
as  there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were,  a  superior  race  to 
the  Kafirs  of  the  present  day — in  fact,  Arabs  or  Persians; 
and  such  men  might  have  been  capable  of  building  forts 
lilie  those  of  Zimbabye  and  the  rest.  Don  Pedro  da 
Sousas  was  therefore  compelled  to  retreat,  but  Muzimbas 
was  ready  for  him,  and  attacked  his  rear  guard  in  a  pass 
and  captured  his  baggage  and  artillery,  after  cutting  the 
guard  in  pieces. 

"  Still,  having  due  regard  to  the  prowess  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them, 
agreeing  to  restore  the  usurped  possessions  of  the  Caffre, 
which  had  originated  the  war.  Muzimbas  now  augmented 
his  army  to  15,000  men,  and  got  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Quitoa  by  means  of  the  treachery  of  a  Moor,  who  swam 
over  from  the  island,  and  offered  to  guide  Muzimbas' 
troops  to  the  weakest  points,  on  condition  that  his  family 
were  protected  and  that  he  received  a  large  reward. 

"  The  enterprise  was  carried  into  effect  during  the 
night ;  the  sentinels,  as  is  invariably  the  practice  with  all 
black  soldiers  all  over  the  earth,  being  fast  asleep.  The 
inhabitants  were  all  massacred  and  eaten  during  the  pillage 
of  the  town,  showing  that  it  had  not  a  mere  assemblage  of 
huts   of  grass  like  the  present  so-called  Kafir  towns 
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in  Zululand,  Matabele,  and  Beclmanaland,  etc.  When 
the  '  Moor '  came  with  his  family  for  the  reward, 
Muzimbas  told  him  that  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  offer  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  soldiers,  but 
that  it  was  fit  that  he  should  manifest  his  indignation 
and  horror  at  such  a  monster,  and  that  they  were 
unworthy  to  make  a  meal  for  his  soldiers,  and  he 
directed  them  all  to  be  cast  into  the  sea,  which  was 
instantly  done. 

After  this,  Muzimbas  marched  upon  the  Island  of 
Mombasa,  which  he  thought  incapable  of  resisting  his 
arms,  but  the  '  Turks,'  who  suspected  his  designs,  had 
despatched  four  galleys  with  succour,  and  were  able  to 
arrest  his  progress. 

"  Meanwhile  a  fleet  of  the  Portuguese  accidentally 
arrived.  They  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  they  took 
the  Turks  ships,  and  entered  the  town,  in  view  of  the 
army  of  Muzimbas  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 

"  The  chief,  unable  to  comprehend  how  such  a  sudden 
success  could  be  achieved,  exclaimed  that  the  Portuguese 
were  the  gods  of  sea  and  land,  and  thenceforth  sought 
their  alliance. 

"  Afterwards  he  proceeded  against  Melinda,  the  capital, 
but  succour  having  been  sent  in  of  3,000  men  by 
Cafces  called  Molsequias*  he  was  repulsed,  and  the 
garrison  made  a  sally  and  overthrew  him.     Most  were 

*  This  looks  like  Mozelikatse— Matabele. 
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killed,  and  only  a  few  succeeded  in  reaching  their  homes 
by  dispersing.  After  this  Mozambique  rose  against  the 
Portuguese  and  cast  them  off." 

[^Translation  from  Carl  MaucKs  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Africa,  from  Justus  Perthes.    Geographical  Institution  : 
from  Dr.  Petermanh  Geographical  Collection.'] 

VALUABLE    PEODUCTS  IRON  "  EAI8ER    WILHELM's  " 

GOLDFIELD. 

The  country  is  rich  throughout  in  valuable  products. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  enormous  masses. 

The  natives  extract,  with  their  primitive  methods,  a  soft 
metal,  which  is  easily  worked  into  all  sorts  of  articles. 

There  is  also  no  want  of  copper  ore  of  different  kinds. 
Malachite,  of  which  I  saw  splendid  specimens  south  of 
Tete.  The  most  important  metal,  however,  is  gold,  which 
occurs  in  innumerable  places,  where  it  is  found  in  river 
and  stream  beds. 

It  is  easily  won,  the  natives  washing  it  out  in  a  pan 
with  little  troubJe  and  in  a  short  time,  for  any  purpose  to 
which  they  may  wish  to  apply  it. 

No  one,  except  the  chiefs,  require  it  in  large 
quantities,  and  these  have  a  certain  sort  of  right  to  the 
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larger  pieces,  which  they  keep  to  trade  with  the  Portuguese 
merchants  for  arms. 

It  is  generally  found  in  thick  scales,  but  pieces  as  big 
as  a  hazel  nut  frequently  occur.  At  present  the  natives 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  extract  it  from  the  quartz 
matrix,  but  innumerable  fallen  in  trenches  indicate  active 
earlier  workings. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  one  such  worked 
field,  according  to  the  information  of  the  Chief  Somali, 
"  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  "  goldfield.  It  is  bounded  north  and 
south  by  large  mountainous  reefs,  which  at  the  east 
end  have  a  sort  of  kopje,  which  like  the  reefs  is 
precipitous.  The  northern  double  hillock  (kopje)  I  called 
Bismarck ;  it  guards  the  nearest  field,  both  the  inner  part  of 
it  as  well  as  a  second  goldfield  on  the  Eiver  Mar j  ore ; 
whilst  the  hillock  to  the  south  I  called  Multke,  because  it 
attacks  the  gold  fields  of  Manica  so  well-known  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  for  all  three  goldflelds  will  no  doubt  rival 
each  other. 

Further  on  the  sand  of  several  rivers  to  the  north-east 
indicates  that  we  may  reckon  on  precious  stones. 

The  natives  say  that  the  women  in  Mahnyamyos 
district  and  Manica  wear,  at  festivities,  in  their  upper 
lips  and  ears  very  bright  stones  of  different  colours.  I 
was  unable  to  follow  up  this  information,  and  my  actual 
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observations,  partly  for  want  of  every  sort  of  merchandise 
and  partly  from  the  fever  under  which  I  was  suffering  ;  so 
that  I  could  only  strive  to  save  my  life,  in  order,  apart 
from  these  notices  as  to  the  value  of  the  country,  to  be 
able  to  bring  home  far  more  valuable  information  as  to 
the  ruins  of  Zimbabye. 

The  ruins  of  Zimbabye : — 

The  best  result  of  all  my  travels,  or  amount  of  which 
only,  I  pride  myself  in  some  degree,  is  the  discovery  of 
these  ruins. 

In  the  year  1867,  when  I  first  heard  of  fabulous  ruins, 
I  determined' to  look  for  them. 

jib 

In  1868,  when  on  the  Limpopo,  these  ruins  were 
described  to  me  approximately  by  a  native,  but  all  my 
efforts  to  reach  them  failed ;  till  at  last  in  September, 
1871,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  first  white  man 
to  see  them.  I  thought  nothing  now  of  all  my  fatigues, 
the  dangers  I  had  gone  through,  and  the  craft  I  had  had 
to  exercise. 

I  will  only  describe  the  ruins  shortly,  and  repeat  what 
was  related  to  me  about  them  by  the  natives. 

Zimbabye,  lies  nearly  west  of  the  Portuguese  station 
of  Sofala  (Sophara)  at  a  distance  of  about  41  German  miles, 
and  consists  of  two  principal  places,  one  on  the  top  of  an 
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isolated  granite  hillock  about  400  feet  high.,  the  other 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  separated  by  a  sandy 
plain. 

A  circular  wall  about  four  feet  high  and  partly  destroyed, 
and  partly  covered  up,  runs  at  some  distance  from  the 
Southern  Place  round  the  west  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  it 
may  have  surrounded  the  whole  hill.  It  is  beyond  all  the 
outwork  of  the  hill  ruin,  as  it  is  built  exactly  on  the  sloping 
side  of  a  mass  of  rock  300  ft.  long  and  60  ft.  high. 

It  runs  due  east  and  west,  and  is  about  120  ft.  long, 
and  tapers  from  12  to  6  ft.,  in  height  it  is  about  30  ft. 
Inside  a  quadrangular  space  is  enclosed,  which,  however, 
is  bow-shaped  on  the  west  side. 

There,  also,  at  the  collapsed  upper  parts,  are  visible 
stone  balks,  protruding  several  feet  from  the  middle  of  the 
walls  perpendicularly,  and  rising  like  an  aisle  at  intervals 
of  8  ft.  They  appear  to  be  supports  for  the  walls,  built 
without  mortar;  on  these  the  single  stones  of  the 
building  leant ;  they  are  of  mica  slate,  which  can  be  split 
like  wood,  and  may  be  from  15  to  20  ft.  long  by  4  inches 
thick. 

I  only  observed  one  of  these  stone  balks  to  which  any 
superior  industry  had  been  applied.  It  had  an  elliptic 
inversion  of  from  4  to  2^  inches,  made  with  an  axe.  It 
was  composed  of  talo  mica  plates,  and  on  the  smooth  outer 
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surface  several  ornamental  engravings  appeared.  [See  Geog, 
Mittheilungen^  1872.) 

The  thinner  walls  of  the  inner  building  have  collapsed 
almost  entirely,  so  that  you  have  to  climb  over  the  fallen 
black  trees  and  underwood,  nettles,  etc. 

From  the  inner  space  towards  the  top  of  the  rock, 
several  covered  galleries  are  led  probably  in  clefts  ;  perhaps, 
also,  underground  spaces  which  are  apparently  of  latter 
origin  formed  by  the  Kafirs.  Just  over  the  aperture  of 
such  a  way  I  discovered  a  thick  beam,  worked  and  well 
preserved. 

Nevertheless  it  had  been  used  for  building  as  it  bears 
still  a  considerable  weight  of  wall  above  it.  Further  on 
at  the  east  end  I  discovered  a  low  shallow  cave  formed  by 
an  overhanging  rock,  and  in  it  lay  a  flat,  smooth,  and  round 
pot  made  of  green  grey  talcose  slate,  broken  in  two  uneven 
pieces.  The  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  hillock  was 
covered  with  stumps. 


Extract  from  St.  Vincent  Eeskine  the  Traveller'' 8  Journal^ 
kindly  lent  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  to  Major 
Erseine,  his  Father. 

The  Gorongosi  river,  marked  by  Peterman  as  entering 
at  Sofala,  enters  the  sea  considerably  lower  down  at  a 
deserted  Moor  settlement  in  S.  lat,  20  deg.  27  min.  The 
Portuguese  army,  which  was  to  be  sent  into  this  country 
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under  T,  Baretto,  apparently  arrived  in  Mozambique  in 
August,  1586,  and  arrived  at  Sofala  early  in  1587.  .  .  . 
Sofala  is  described  by  Dos  Santos  small  maritime 

kingdom  dependent  on  the  sovereign  of  Quiteva,  and  was 
situated  between  the  river  Cuama  and  Mount  Manica, 
about  20i  deg.  of  S.  lat.  It  extended  along  the  seaboard 
to  a  river  a  league  in  breadth,  which  flowed  through  the 
country  called  Mocarungua,  by  Zimboe,  the  capital  and 
residence  of  the  Quiteva.  This  river,  a  league  in  breadth, 
was  evidently  the  Bosi,  which  empties  itself  into  a  very 
large  estuary. 

The  Sabi  is  narrow  at  its  mouth. 

Now,  in  the  country  drained  by  the  Bosi  between  18 
and  20  deg.  of  8.  lat.  there  is  a  country  or  tribe  still  called 
Tebi  or  Tevi,  in  the  plural  Abbatevi ;  the  country  might 
be  referred  to  as  Gwai-tevi,  Q-uitevi,  that  is,  at  or  in  Tevi. 

This  would  point  to  Zimboe  being  situated  on  the 
affluence  of  the  Busi,  not  on  those  of  the  Sabi,  as  pointed 
out  by  Herr  Mauch. 

Great  commerce,  apparently,  took  place  between  Sofala 
and  Manica  for  gold  dust,  which,  however,  the  Eeverend 
Father  (Dos  Santos),  generally,  says  is  not  so  easily  obtained 
as  is  imagined,  and  further,  when  they  saw  what  toil  was 
requisite  for  extracting  the  precious  metal  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  the  danger  incurred  by  those  who  worked 
in  the  mines,  they  were  speedily  undeceived,  and  no  longer 
regarded  their  fortunes  as  made. 

N 
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"  At  the  same  time  they  were  induced  to  reflect  that 
the  labour  and  risk  of  digging  the  gold  from  the  abysses 
from  whence  it  is  drawn  are  sent  as  with  justice  to  stamp 
it  with  that  value  which  it  bears,  from  its  consequent 
rarity."  This  passage  is  entirely  borne  out  by  native 
report,  which  says  that  in  that  country  there  are  great 
holes  in  the  ground,  which  are  so  deep  that  the  darkness 
therein  necessitates  a  torch  to  be  used  in  their  exploration. 

Within  very  recent  periods  these  mines  were  worked 
by  the  natives,  even  after  C'Nabba,  of  Umsan,  destroyed 
the  Portuguese  settlements  at  Manica,  until  TJmzeila 
(king  of  the  Gaza  country),  to  obliterate  all  knowledge  of 
them,  killed  every  inhabitant. 

The  country  is  now  depopulated.  The  rivers,  I  was 
told  by  the  natives,  who  had  been  there,  run  toward  the 
Zambezi,  what  they  call  Inyantshu,  or  TJmvala  Umbomvu. 

Sofala  is  then  described  as  being  of  considerable 
importance  and  possessing  a  stone  fort  of  a  square  shape. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  fort  can  still  be  found  near  the 
present  town  of  Sofala  ....  Sofala  was  then 
governed  by  a  Moorish  sovereign  called  Euffe  or  Eussi. 
I  think  this  is  meant  for  Fussi,  as  there  is  at  present  a 
chief tainess  in  Inyontshia  (Inhoaxo,  the  Portuguese  call 
it)  called  Fussi  or  Mufussi,  a  celebrated  rain  maker,  once 
queen  of  a  large  territory  extending  even  down  to  Sofala. 

I  visited  this  lady  as  mentioned  in  my  journal. 
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It  is  mentioned  that  Sofala  was  yery  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  cattle  ;  moreoyer, 
that  "fifteen  fowls  could  be  purchased  for  lid." 

This  shows  that  they  must  haye  had  communication 
with  India,  as  there  are  no  jungle  fowl  in  Africa. 

Apparently  Zimbce  was  near  Sofala,  and  beyond  the 
usual  residence  of  the  Quiteya.  .  .  .  Mauch  places  it 
in  lat.  S.  20  deg.  14  min,,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Sofala, 
but  on  the  Tokme ;  I  think  it  must  be  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Bosi. 

Dos  Santos  mentions  that  Quiteya  was  the  king  of 
Sofala,  as  Monomotapa  was  of  that  of  Mengas.  These 
were  not  their  names,  but  their  titles,  like  Pharaoh  or 
Csesar. 

Mengas  was  rich  in  gold  and  silyer  mines. 

"Mengas  can  be  identified  as  situate  somewhere  near  the 
Lapatu  mountains  which,  in  the  narratiye  (Dos  Santos),  is 
referred  to  as  the  forest  of  Lapatu.*  .  .  ."  "Moreoyer 
it  shows  that  Baretto  made  considerable  advance  into  the 
interior,  even  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Sabi.  There  is  no 
mention  of  his  troops  having  suffered  from  fever.  .  . 
This  would  go  to  prove  that  he  confined  himself  to  the 
healthy  uplands.  Baretto  left  a  garrison  of  200  men 
apparently  in  the  kingdom  of  Mengas  " 


*  Perhaps  the  origin  of  Gulliver's  Flying  Island  of  Laputa  ? 
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Such  parts  of  the  Eeverend  Father's  account  as  are  given 
on  his  own  observations  are  so  accurate  a  description  of 
the  present  state  of  things  that  they  are  stamped  with 
truth ;  those  given  on  the  authority  of  others  are  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  such  as  the  mermaid  fish,  etc. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  Zulus  whose  family  name  is  Sheba. 

It  is  possible  that  they  came  from  the  country  under 
discussion.  The  Zulus  are  always  considered  to  have  been 
Arabs. 

OPHIE. 

The  following  is  a  reprint  of  a  pamphlet  published  by 
me  some  years  ago,  which  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  Omnium  prcestantissimum  aurum  in  universa  Sofala  rcgione 
ibi  reperirie.''^ — translation  of  Arabic  of  edrisa. 

In  the  Scripture  we  read  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba' s 
gold.  Where  was  her  kingdom  ?  Where  her  mines  of 
gold?  For  many  centuries  travellers  have  sought  to 
discover  the  sources  of  her  vast  wealth,  and  that  land  of 
Ophir,  from  which  the  ships  of  Solomon  and  the  navy  of 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  every  three  years  brought  gold  and 
ivory  to  the  Jewish  King. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  fully  into  this  question,  but 
simply  to  submit  a  few  particulars  of  a  vast  region  in 
Eastern  Africa,  to  quote  from  the  writings  of  some 
travellers  of  great  eminence,  and  to  leave  it  to  my  readers 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  there  is  not  good  reason 
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to  believe  that  the  ancient  Ophir  of  the  Bible  is  to  be 
found  in  the  land  of  Manica. 

On  two  occasions  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an 
expedition  to  explore  for  gold  in  this  district,  which  I  have 
long  believed  to  be  the  veritable  Ophir,  and  have  availed 
myself  of  every  opportunity  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
this  deeply  interesting  country,  and  to  collect  all  the 
information  available  in  reference  thereto. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Eastern  Africa  I  was  greatly  struck 
with  the  ease  with  which  the  natives  procured  gold  in 
small  quantities,  and  it  was  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  that  it  would  have  been  easy  under  the  cruel 
system  of  slave  labour  in  vogue  in  ancient  times,  to  collect 
even  the  vast  amount  of  gold  we  read  of,  and  the  existence 
of  which  so  many  people  deem  fabulous.  It  is  recorded 
that  Solomon  brought,  by  way  of  the  Ked  Sea,  b.c.  992,  a 
weight  of  gold  equal  to  3,330,000  lbs. ;  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  gave  to  the  King  as  a  present  120  talents  ;  and  we 
find  still  remaining  and  in  use  by  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese  Colonists  the  old  name  Sofala,  or,  as  the  letter 
"  s  "  is  merely  a  prefix,  Ofala  or  Ophir.* 

The  great  river  through  this  district  is  the  Sabia, 
which  may  have  given  its  name  to  the  country  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  names  of  many  of  the  streams  refer  to 
gold.    It  is  even  more  remarkable  that  throughout  this 


*  Note. — The  word  Sofala  is  a  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  Sophira,  which  is 
a  translation  of  the  old  word  Ophir. 
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country  are  found  ruins  of  a  peculiar  character,  the 
remains  of  towers  and  buildings  standing  in  the  centre 
of  gold  districts,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  these  erections  were  the  homes  and  forts  of  a 
people  who  obtained  their  gold  from  the  washings  of 
the  rich  alluvial  surrounding  their  habitations.  This 
people  were  possessed  of  no  ordinary  intelligence,  far 
superior  to  the  natives  of  the  present  day,  and  built  with 
a  skill  and  strength  characteristic  of  an  intelligent  and 
cultivated  race.  The  Portuguese  were  very  early  settlers 
on  this  coast,  but  the  buildings  are  of  no  Portuguese 
design,  and  were  much  more  probably  founded  by  a  pains- 
taking and  capable  Eastern  people. 

The  ruins  of  Zumbo  are  a  remarkable  example  of 
ancient  workmanship,  with  structures  of  carefully  laid 
stone,  and — like  the  well  built  towns  which  it  seems  almost 
certain  were  erected  for  protection  and  superintending  the 
mining  operations  in  so  many  of  these  regions — stand  in  a 
great  gold-bearing  area. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  this  country,  which  has 
for  ages  enjoyed  a  gold-bearing  reputation  more  than 
legendary,  affording  cheap  and  plentiful  labour,  abound- 
ing in  rapid  streams  and  rivulets  available  for  all  the 
water-power  needed,  large  deposits  of  coal  and  every 
natural  facility  for  mining,  should  have  remained  desolate 
and  deserted,  while  almost  the  whole  world  has  been 
ransacked  in  search  of  the  precious  metals. 
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The  Transvaal,  with  only  half  the  natural  resources, 
and  only  recently  known  to  be  a  gold-producing  country, 
is  being  thoroughly  prospected.  Many  valuable  mines 
are  now  being  worked,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  the  development  of  a  rich  gold-bearing  district. 

The  Transvaal,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  extreme  end  of  a 
gold  field  of  vast  area,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  gold  region  in  the  world,  not  only  for  its  enormous 
extent,  but  also  for  the  richness  of  the  gold ;  much 
valuable  ground  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  towards  the 
head  waters  of  the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo  rivers,  and 
extending  over  a  large  portion  of  eastern  and  central 
Africa  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  Manica  district 
forming  the  central  south-eastern  deposit.  Manica, 
indeed,  is  a  natural  centre ;  the  great  fairs,  at  one  period 
so  attractive,  and  where  the  gold  from  the  neighbouring 
streams  and  surrounding  country  was  sold  and  exchanged, 
were  held  here  ;  the  ancient  town  is  near  a  navigable 
river,  and  a  steamer  now  runs  to  within  60  miles, 
affording  easy  access  to  the  rich  mines  of  the  district. 

When  this  country  is  thoroughly  prospected,  and  the 
old  and  abandoned  mines  are  worked  with  the  engineering 
skill  and  effective  machinery  of  the  present  day,  I 
am  disposed  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  tools  and 
appliances  of  a  higher  order  than  the  rude  stone  grind- 
ing pans  or  pestles  of  the  African  native,  and  I  think 
it  probable  that  inscriptions  and  architectural  remains 
may  be  found  by  which  some  approximate  date  may  be 
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arrived  at,  so  as  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  people  occupied 
this  land  and  erected  the  solid  structui'es  of  which  the 
ruins  remain  a  lasting  memorial. 

Prom  my  own  actual  experience  in  all  the  countries 
I  have  visited,  the  best  mines  have  been  found  where  most 
work  has  been  done  by  the  ancient  miner,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  these  early  people  were  fully  as  wise  in 
finding  gold  as  the  prospectors  of  the  present  day,  and 
from  the  various  descriptions  of  travellers  of  undoubted 
authority  of  the  extensive  workings  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  this  land  of  Of  ala  will  prove  extremely 
rich  in  gold.  At  the  same  time  this  is  no  place  for  ordinary 
adventurers  to  seek  for  wealth — the  gold- washer,  the  miner 
and  his  comrade,  bearing  on  their  backs  their  modest  outfit 
of  tools  and  provisions,  will  meet  with  nothing  but  failure, 
privation,  and  distress,  and  should  such  efforts  be  made, 
utter  disaster  must  be  the  result.* 

Mining  and  prospecting  are  businesses  of  themselves, 
and  can  only  be  successfully  undertaken  in  eastern  Africa 
with  capital  and  experience,  but  under  these  conditions 
a  field  exists  where  gold  in  vast  quantities  has  been  won, 
and  which  has  for  untold  years  awaited  the  advent  of 
mechanical  science  and  engineering  skill  to  yield  an 
amount  of  treasure  which  will  sink  into  insignificance 
the  vast  quantities  of  gold  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  King  Solomon  derived  from  this 
land  of  Ophir. 


*  This  has  now  been  altered  by  the  Ophir  Company  and  the  Chartered  Company 
opening  up  the  country. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  writings  and  reports 
of  well-known  travellers  and  explorers,  will  afford  a  very- 
interesting  description  of  the  country,  and  give  some  idea 
of  this  wonderful  gold-producing  district. 

Sir  Bartle  Frere  (10th  May,  1883)  remarked:  "I 
met  with  facts  in  South  Africa,  which  have  been 
strengthened  by  every  mail  that  has  come  since, 
showing  me  that  the  value  of  the  gold  fields  is  by  no 
means  appreciated.  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  has  not 
been  into  the  interior  can  have  an  idea  of  its  mineral 
wealth.  I  met  some  Californian  and  Australian  miners, 
who,  of  course,  did  not  tell  a  comparative  stranger  all  they 
had  seen,  and  they  assured  me  that  they  had  seen  gold 
fields  which  were  as  rich  or  richer  than  anything  they 
had  seen  before." 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  : — "  That  gold  is  washed  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  within  a  couple  of  days  of  Tete,  on  the 
Zambesi,  16  deg.  S.,  30  deg.  50  min.  E.  The  natives  are 
fully  aware  of  its  value,  but  seldom  search  for  it,  and  never 
dig  deeper  than  four  or  five  feet.  Only  common  wooden 
basins  had  hitherto  been  used.  Beyond  Lenga  is  a  range 
of  mountains  called  Mashinga  (13  deg.  8.,  32  deg.  E.),  to 
which  the  Portuguese  in  former  times  went  to  wash  gold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tete  (Zambesi);  they  called  the 
gold  in  the  native  language,  delama?'' 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society,  St. 
Vincent  Erskine  expressed  an  opinion,  "  that  it  was 
extremely  desirable  that  the  country  between  the  Limpopo 
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and  the  Sabia,  should  be  explored,  as  a  part  of  it  is  described 
in  old  geography  books  as  Sophala  (Sofala)  or  Sophira,  or 
Sophir  and  Monomotaha  (which  last  signifies  in  Zulu 
('the  childi'en  of  the  mines ')  and  is  stated  to  be  very  rich 
in  gold,  several  millions  sterling  ammally  having  been 
exported  thence  by  the  Portuguese;  nothing"  (in  .Major 
Erskine's  opinion)  "  can  more  convincingly  prove  the 
existence  of  large  gold  mines,  than  the  fact  that  it  is  death 
for  a  native  to  speak  of  them,  or  of  the  ancient  ruins.  All 
the  chiefs  show  the  greatest  jealousy  about  these  mines, 
and  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
whereabouts." 

"  Gold  can  even  now  be  bought  in  the  country  from 
the  natives."  His  OAvn  opinion  is  that  "it  is  the 
ancient  Ophii*.  The  Queen  of  Sheba's  real  name  was 
Sabia,  a  name  which  is  even  now  given  to  a  river  there. 
In  some  maps,  Sofala  is  called  Sophii".  The  '  s '  is  merely 
a  prefix,  and  it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
original  name  was  Ophir." 

In  a  geography  book,  eighty  years  old,  in  his  possession, 
it  is  stated  that  "  the  Portuguese  exported  annually 
£3,000,000  woi-th  of  gold." 

UmzUa  aims  at  keeping  the  gold^  produce  of  Manica  to 
himself.  He  refused  (1878)  St.  Vincent  Erskine  "per- 
mission to  visit  the  fields,"  and  told  him  "  that  when  his 
ivory  was  done,  he  intended  to  work  them  for  his  own 
benefit."    The  Matabele  (Amandabele)  country  is  one  of 
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the  richest  gold-producing  regions  in  the  world,  if  reports 
be  true.  Lobengula,  the  chief,  promised  him  (1878)  "not 
to  allow  any  one  to  prospect  it,  who  is  not  recommended 
by  the  British  Government,  though  the  Portuguese  had 
made  several  attempts  to  get  concessions." 

Gold  has  been  known  to  exist  since  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  on  the  sources  of  the  Zambesi.  Vasco  de 
Gama,  in  1498,  called  it  "  the  river  of  good  signs,"  and  the 
name  of  the  country  is  one  "  significant  of  the  production 
of  something  of  value,  i.e.,  gold,  or  a  place  where  gold  is  to  be 
found."  It  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  Portuguese 
that  the  country  abounded  in  gold,  and  especially  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  which  is  now  known  to  be  covered 
with  ancient  mines  and  ruins,  the  sites  of  which  are  fully 
marked  on  an  excellent  map,  by  A.  A.  Anderson,  C.E., 
and  published  by  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  many  of  the  buildings  are  of 
architectural  beauty,  and  it  is  even  supposed  by  some,  that 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  was  occupied  by  some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  that*  Solomon 
derived  his  gold  from  this  part,  which  is  not  considered 
unlikely.  As  early  as  the  year  1650,  it  is  reported  that 
an  expedition  proceeded  from  Lisbon,  under  Francesco 
Barretto,  to  explore  these  regions  on  the  Zambesi,  but 
never  reached  their  destination  on  account  of  sickness  and 
privation. 

Herr  Mauch,  a  young  German  traveller,  in  1866 
discovered  a  gold  field  on  the  Matabele,  eighty  miles  by 
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two  or  tliree  wide.  He  says :  ' '  The  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  gold  fiekls  is  such  that  I  stood  as  it  were  transfixed, 
and  for  a  few  moments  was  unable  to  use  the  hammer. 
Thousands  of  persons  mi^ht  work  at  this  extensive  field 
without  interfering  with  each  other." 

The  late  Thomas  Baines,  F.E.G.S.,  a  well-known 
traveller  of  South  Africa,  says  that  "  in  1868-69,  he 
had  gold  offered  him  in  exchange  for  calico,  and  saw 
the  native  goldsmith  casting  it  into  ingots,  and  manu- 
facturing fi'om  it  neat  rings  and  other  ornaments." 
It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present  time  gold  is  sold  by 
the  natives  to  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  at  a  very  low 
price.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Portuguese  sent  from 
this  part  upwards  of  £1,000,000,  and  that  in  some  years 
more  than  100  lb.  weight  in  gold  was  sent  to  Lisbon. 

In  1818,  Sir  John  Swinbourn  Avent  out  to  Tati  gold 
fields  (south  of  Tete,  but  not  in  the  district  referred  to), 
together  with  necessary  equijpments,  but  it  seems  that  the 
mining  was  not  fully  carried  on,  although  the  result  from 
the  crushing  of  21  tons  was  about  54  oz.  of  gold,  or  at 
the  rate  of  2^  oz.  per  ton,  and  Baines  tells  us  that  the 
specimens  sent  home  ran  from  ^  an  oz.  to  65  oz.  to  the 
ton ;  these,  no  doubt,  were  selected  specimens.  It 
is  also  stated  that  Australian  miners  took  25  oz. 
3  dwt.  12  gr.  from  2  cwt.  1  qr.  24  lb.  of  gold 
quartz,  and  that  226  oz.  of  gold  were  obtained  from 
74  tons  of  quartz.  Such  results  as  these  have, 
however,  been  equalled  and  exceeded  in  the  Transvaal, 
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otherwise  it  might  have  been  thought  a  too  high 
result,  for  instance: — the  Sheba  Mine  for  June,  1888, 
crushed  320  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  2,026  oz. 
of  gold,  20  stamps  working  21  days ;  and  for  August, 
710  tons  of  ore  raised,  660  tons  crushed,  yielding  2,578 
oz.  of  gold  by  20  stamps  for  26  days. 

Captain  Burton,  the  famous  explorer,  considered  "that 
the  great  gold  fields,  north  of  and  near  the  Zambesi, 
a  country  consisting  of  metamorphic  rocks  and  auriferous 
quartz,  will  be  found  extending  high  up  in  Eastern 
Africa." 

Another  writer  states,  "  I  have  taken  great  pains  in 
obtaining  valuable  evidence  regarding  the  gold  fields 
of  Africa.  My  recent  explorations,  combined  with 
reliable  information  I  have  obtained,  leads  me  to  be 
convinced,  that  on  the  dividing  range  of  Molapo 
Mountains,  at  a  point  where  the  three  affluents  of  the 
Zambesi  river  and  the  Sarba  river  join,  is  a  rich  and 
extensive  gold-bearing  country,  not  yet  equalled  by  any 
known  gold  regions,  and  a  country  with  ancient  ruins  and 
gold  workings.  It  is  in  a  direct  line  to  Sofala  on  the  sea 
coast,  from  which  the  gold  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have 
been  obtained.  I  have  confidence  in  thinking  that  most 
of  the  gold  in  olden  times  was  obtained  from  this  portion 
of  Africa,  which  shows  signs  of  ancient  and  present 
wealth." 

The  Journal  de  la  Republique  Francaise  for  June, 
1886,  states  that  "  the  production  of  gold  in  the  globe 
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from  1852  to  1875  was  £508,175,040  sterling.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  world  in  1875  alone  was  valued  at 
£18,300,000  sterling."  Only  a  small  part  of  this 
came  from  Africa,  although  in  ancient  times  it  seems 
certain  that  a  great  portion  of  the  gold  was  obtained 
from  Africa,  and  at  the  present  date,  1889,  the  monthly 
returns  fi'om  the  Transvaal  alone  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Dr.  Eure,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Science,  page  417, 
states :  "  For  a  very  long  period  an  idea  has  prevailed 
in  Europe  that  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa  contained 
gold,  and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  this  idea 
had  its  origin  in  facts  which  have  now  become  too  remote 
to  trace  ;  for  since  the  traders  in  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh,  down  to  the  times  of  the  tribes  of  Arab  traders, 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
the  occupation  of  its  coast  by  the  Portuguese,  it  is 
believed  considerable  quantities  of  gold  were  obtained 
from  these  parts.  Indeed,  so  prevalent  was  the  idea 
that  the  interior  of  Africa  contained  some  '  El  Dorado  '  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  Portuguese,  that  it  formed  the  principal  inducement 
under  which  the  Portuguese  were  led  to  occupy  the  east 
coast,  from  thence  to  make  their  explorations  into  the 
interior  in  search  of  the  precious  metal,"  They  soon  hit 
upon  "  sites,"  from  which  the  natives  had  obtained  gold 
in  the  country  a  little  south  of  the  Zambesi.  "  In  more 
recent  years  travellers  have  penetrated  into  the  interior 
from  the  much  more  distant  coast  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  South  Africa,  and  have  found  the  auriferous 
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district,  wkick  the  Portuguese  attempted  to  work  for  gold, 
but  subsequently  abandoned." 

"  These  travellers  state  that  the  country  bears  evidence 
of  being  occupied  at  one  time  by  a  race  much  more  civilised 
than  the  existing  races,  and  that  auriferous  workings  exist 
of  much  earlier  date  than  those  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
these  statements  must  be  received  with  considerable  caution, 
for  the  country  is  still  very  little  known  to  Europeans,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  those  who  have  visited  it — 
chiefly  missionaries  or  hunters — are  all  qualified  to  report 
on  the  mineral  resources  of  it.  This  much,  however,  is 
certainly  known — gold  exists.  As,  however,  the  country 
becomes  more  settled,  through  the  growth  of  civilisation 
and  good  government,  from  the  coast  towards  the  interior, 
there  remain  strong  reasons  to  presume  that  these  districts 
will  produce  gold  in  considerable  quantities." 

On  page  704,  Dr.  Euro's  dictionary  states :  "  Africa 
was,  with  Spain,  the  source  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
gold  possessed  by  the  ancients.  The  gold  which  Africa 
still  brings  into  the  market  is  always  in  dust,  showing 
that  the  metal  is  obtained  by  washing  the  alluvial  soil. 
There  are  only  three  or  four  districts  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  gold  they  produce.  The  first  is  Kordofan, 
between  Darfour  and  Abyssinia.  The  negroes  transport 
the  gold  in  quills  of  the  ostrich  or  vulture.  These  mines 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  who  considered 
Ethiopia  to  abound  in  gold.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
king  of  that  country  exhibited  to  the  Ambassadors  of 
Cambyses  all  their  prisoners  bound  with  golden  chains." 
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"The  second  and  chief  exploitation  of  gold  dust  is  to 
the  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Zaara,  in  the  western 
part  of  Africa,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  the 
Cape  of  Kalina.  The  gold  occurs  in  spangles,  chiefly  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  and  always 
in  a  ferruginous  earth.  In  some  places  the  negroes  dig  pits 
in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  40  feet,  unsupported  by  any 
props.  They  do  not  follow  any  vein,  nor  do  they  construct 
a  gallery ;  but  by  repeated  washings  they  separate  the 
gold  from  the  earthy  matters." 

"  The  same  district  furnishes  also  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  carried  to  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Algiers,  by  the  cara- 
vans which  go  from  Timbuctoo  on  the  Niger,  across  the 
great  desert  of  Zaara.  The  gold  which  arrives  by  Sennaar 
at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  comes  from  the  same  quarter.  From 
Mungo  Park's  description  it  appears  that  the  gold  spangles 
are  found  usually  in  a  ferruginous  small  gravel,  buried 
under  rolled  pebbles.  The  third  spot  in  Africa  where  gold 
is  collected  is  on  the  south-east  coast,  between  the 
twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty-second  degree  of  latitude, 
opposite  to  Madagascar,  in  the  County  of  Sofala. 
Some  persons  think  that  this  was  the  Kingdom  of  Ophir^ 
whence  Solomon  obtained  his  gold.'''' 

In  Dana's  "Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Eetrography," 
page  125,  it  is  stated  that  gold  is  found  "along  the 
coast  opposite  Madagascar,  between  the  twenty-second  and 
thii'ty-fifth  degrees  south  latitude." 
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Mr,  E.  Glanville  in  an  interesting  description  of  South 
African  Gold  Fields,  says  : — 

"  THE  LAND  OF  OPHIR, 

though  it  is  only  since  1816 — when  Mr.  Hartley,  an 
elephant    hunter    from    the    British    Settlement  of 
Lower  Albany,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  found  the  remains 
of    native  gold   workings    in    the   Tati    district — that 
a  systematic  search  for   gold   has  been  made   in  the 
Transvaal,  gold  was  discovered  over  a  vast  territory 
along  the  Zambezi,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Changani, 
centuries  ago.    Thomas  Baines,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  point  out  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Transvaal,  says, 
quoting  from  an  ancient  work,  '  that  the  Portuguese,  after 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  the  Zambezi,  in  1650,  for 
the  fields  of  Ophir,  subsequently  exported  gold  to  the 
value  of  aGl,001,354  from  their  possessions.'    In  later  times 
he  puts  the  annual  export  of  gold,  from  the  Portuguese 
East   African    possessions,  at    130   lb.      Numbers  of 
authorities   fix  the   supposed  realms  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  between  the  Sabi  and  the  Zambezi,  the  lofty 
range   of   granite   mountains    dividing    the   Sabi  and 
Limpopo    watershed    from    the   Zambezi,    joining  the 
western  boundary.     Indeed,  Herr  Mauch  goes  fui'ther, 
and  puts  his  finger  on  famed  Ophir  itself,  in  latitude  20  deg. 
15  min.  34  sec.  south,  longitude  31  deg.  37  min.  45  sec. 
east,  where,  4,200  feet  above  the  sea  level,  he  found 
the  ruins,  on  a  granite   hill,  of  an   ancient  building. 

The  walls,   built   of  small  hewn  blocks,  with  20  feet 
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beams  of  dark  stone  projecting,  are  said  to  be  in 
some  places  30  feet  bigb.  It  sbould  not  be  a  difficult 
matter,  in  tbese  times  of  enterprise,  for  some  explorer 
to  verify  Mauch's  discovery :  and  a  splendid  field 
awaits  tbe  first  expedition  wbicb  could  work  inland, 
direct  from  Sofala.  'No  traveller  in  tbese  regions, 
bas,  apparently,  come  across  tbe  remains  of  old  mines 
worked  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  an  intelligent  manner  ;  but 
tbey  all  met  witb  indications  sbowing  tbat  for  years  tbe 
natives  bave,  witb  tbeir  primitive  implements,  and  in  a 
sbif tless  way,  been  reaping  a  crop  of  gold  over  an  enormous 
tract  of  country  to  tbe  nortb  of  tbe  TransA^aal.  From  tbe 
Tati  fields  in  Matabele  land,  tbrougb  tbe  Masbona 
country  to  tbe  Zambezi,  sballow  jjits  mark  tbe  efforts 
of  natives,  tbi'ougb  centuries  probably,  in  tbe  searcb 
for  gold :  and  tbis  ill-directed  scratcbing  for  tbe  precious 
metal  still  continues.  We  cannot  belp  tbinking  tbat  tbe 
great  Masbona  range,  running  in  a  nortb-easterly  direction 
from  tbe  Tati,  is  tbe  source  of  tbe  alluvial  drifts  trending 
east,  along  tbe  watersbed  of  Lunde,  Sabia,  and  Buzi 
rivers,  and  west  of  tbe  Zambezi. 

"  Tbese  drifts  bave  supplied  tbe  gold  exported  by  tbe 
Portuguese,  for  tbere  is  no  sign  tbat  tbe  reefs  were 
ever  worked  by  tbe  natives,  wbo  bave  only  advanced 
sufficiently  far  in  tbe  arts  as  to  be  able  to  forge 
spear-beads,  usiug  a  stone  for  an  anvil  and  a  boulder 
for  a  bammer.  W.  Montague  Kerr,  wbo,  in  1865, 
journeyed  on   foot  and  alone  tbrougb  tbese  unknown 
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gold  regions,  lying  between  Tati  and  the  Portuguese 
station  of  Tette-on-the-Zambezi,  gives  the  result  of 
bis  investigation  with  some  caution.  His  bold  journey 
was  the  first  and  last  made  right  through  the  gold 
district  by  a  white  man,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to 
refer  to  his  opinions  on  the  gold-bearing  nature  of  the 
land.  Speaking  of  the  Mashona  mountains,  he  writes : 
'  Eough  as  these  hills  are,  with  their  immense  huddled 
heaps  of  broken  rock,  their  recesses  are  rich  with  mines 
of  wealth,  going  to  feed  the  gold-producing  rivers,  which, 
year  after  year,  are  accumulating  the  precious  metal  as  it 
is  moved  by  atmospheric  influences,  or  washed  by  the 
actions  of  the  rains.'  As  to  the  traffic  in  gold  by  the 
Mashonas,  he  says :.  Some  of  the  people  brought  gold, 
carried  in  the  large  quills  of  birds.  The  sellers  had  come 
from  the  Grumapedzi  river,  and  some  from  the  Amazoe, 
where,  in  hollow  wooden  trays,  they  wash  the  alluvial 
deposits  in  the  water,  in  order  to  extract  the  gold.'  That 
they  managed  to  find  a  regular  supply  was  evident  from 
the  regular  market  held  at  Ohibinga,  in  the  Makorikori 
country,  where  a  Portuguese  agent  from  Tete  traded  calico 
for  the  gold  dust,  which  he  weighed  in  a  pair  of  medicine 
scales.  Practically,  however,  Mashonaland  is  closed  to  the 
white  gold  seekers  for  the  present,  and  the  wealth  hidden 
in  river  beds,  or  securely  held  in  hard  rocks,  must  lie  con- 
cealed save  for  the  patient  gathering  of  native  women, 
until  the  warlike  Matabele  and  the  other  tribes  can  regard 
the  white  man's  rule  as  other  than  a  curse  to  be  resisted 
to  the  last.    In  time,  the  natural  force  of  expansion. 
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together  with  the  restless  spirits  of  the  Dutch  Voortrekkers 
and  English  traders,  will  bring  the  whole  country,  up  to 
the  Zambesi,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Transvaal  and 
British  Bechuanaland.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
what  awaits  the  miner  of  the  future." 

Mr.  Lock  in  his  excellent  book  on  gold,  states :  "  The 
anriferous  region,  lying  between  the  rivers  Zambesi  and 
Limpopo,  partly  in  Sofala  and  partly  on  the  borders  of  the 
Transvaal,  does  not  admit  of  piecemeal  description,  as  it 
nearly  forms  one  vast  gold  field.  As  such  it  will  therefore 
be  treated." 

In  Hartmann's  Latin  translation  from  the  Arabic  of 
Edrisi,  he  says:  "Omnium  prsestantissimum  aurum  in 
uni versa  Sofala  regione  ibi  reperiri." 

Captain  Burton  considers  "that  the  great  gold  fields, 
north  of  and  near  the  Zambesi,  and  north-west  of  Natal, 
beyond  the  Transvaal,  a  country  consisting  of  metamorphic 
rocks  and  aiu^iferous  quartz,  will  probably  be  found  ex- 
tending high  up  in  Eastern  Africa,  thi'oughout  the  rocks 
lying  inland  of  the  Maritime  and  Sub-Maritime  corraliue 
ranges."  The  same  author  narrates  that,  "about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Portuguese  determined  to 
seek  for  gold  in  Eastern  Africa,  of  which  they  had  heard, 
and  King  Dom  Sebastian  sent  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Erancesco  Barretto  to  Sofala;  he  penetrated 
into  Macoronga  and  Manica,  and  discovered  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  gold  mines." 
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Dr.  Livingstone  says :  "  If  we  consider  Tete  as 
occupying  a  somewhat  central  position  in  the  (Zambesi) 
coal  fields  and  extend  the  leg  of  the  compasses  about 
3^  deg.,,  the  line  which  may  then  be  described  from  'N.'E. 
round  by  W.  to  S.E.  nearly  touches  or  includes  all  the 
districts  as  yet  (1857)  known  to  yield  the  precious  metal. 
We  have  five  well-knowa  gold-washings  from  north-east 
to  north-west.  There  is  Abutun,  not  now  known  ;  but  it 
must  have  been  in  the  west  or  south-west,  probably  on  the 
flank  of  the  eastern  ridge ;  then  the  country  of  the 
Bazizulu,  or  Mashona,  on  the  south  of  Manica  or  the 
south-east ;  the  rivers  Mazoe,  Lura,  and  Luenya  in  the 
south,  and  several  rivulets  in  the  north  bring  gold  into  the 
coal  fields  with  their  sands  :  but  from  much  trituration 
it  is  generally  in  such  minute  scales  as  would  render 
amalgamation  with  mercury  necessary  to  give  it  weight 
n  the  sand  and  render  the  washing  profitable.  The  metal 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  is  found  in  red  clay-shale, 
which  is  soft  enough  to  allow  the  women  to  pound  it  in 
wooden  mortars  previous  to  washing." 

"  At  Mashinga  it  occurs  in  white  quartz.  Some  of 
the  specimens  of  gold  which  he  saw  from  Manica 
and  the  country  of  Bazizulu  (Mosusurus  ?)  were  as 
large  as  grains  of  wheat,  and  those  from  the  rivers 
nearer  Tete  were  extremely  minute  dust  only.  He 
was  thus  led  to  conclude  that  the  latter  was  afi'ected 
by  transport,  and  the  former  showed  the  true  gold  fields 
as  indicated  by  the  semicircle.    Was  the  eastern  ridge  the 
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source  of  the  gold,  seeing  it  is  now  found  not  far  from  its 
Eastern  flank  ?  " 

"  There  is  thus  at  present  a  coal  field  surrounded  by 
gold,  with  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and  provisions. 
In  former  times  the  Portuguese  traders  went  to  the 
washings  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  slaves, 
and  remained  there  until  their  goods  were  expended 
in  purchasing  food  for  the  washers.  The  chief  in 
whose  lands  they  laboiu^ed  expected  a  small  present — 
<£!  worth  of  cloth,  perhaps — for  the  privilege.  But  the 
goods  spent  in  purchasing  food  from  the  tribes  were 
also  considered  advantageous  for  the  general  good, 
and  all  were  eager  for  the  visit.  It  is  so  now  in  some 
quarters,  but  the  slave  trade  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  industry  from  gold-washing,  and  from  130  or  140 
pounds  weight  annually,  the  produce  has  dwindled 
down  to  eight  oi-  ten  pounds,  which  is  obtained  from 
independent  natives  who  wash  at  their  own  con- 
venience, and  for  their  own  profit.  From  superstition 
and  from  fear  of  the  earth  falling  on  him,  no  native 
will  dig  deeper  than  his  chin,  and  on  finding  a  piece 
of  gold  he  buries  it  again,  governed  by  the  idea  that 
without  this  '  seed '  the  washing  would  ever  after- 
wards prove  unproductive.  According  to  James 
Macqueen,  the  place  for  the  celebrated  fair  of  Manica, 
is  situated  between  two  small  rivers,  the  Eevue  and 
the  Mucorumaze,  which  are  tributaries  of  the  Mungora, 
and    joined    by    the    river    Mazavios.  Descending 
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from  the  south-west  from  the  mountains  of  Fura,  their 
united  streams  are   joined   below  hy  the  Rucuto,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  the  combined  waters  of  the  Eevue 
Mucorumaza.     The  country  around  is  hilly.    In  early 
times  the  quantity  of   gold   annually  found  here  was 
large.     When  Galvao   da  Silva   was   there  (in  1788) 
the  supply  was  very  much  reduced  owing  to  the  in- 
security that   reigned   in   the  district,   and   from  the 
sluggish  and  careless  manner  in  which  the  natives  per- 
formed their  work,  carrying  it  on  chiefly  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth.    They  dug  openings  about  six  feet  in  depth, 
and  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  the  rudest  pro- 
cess separate  the  ore  from  the  earth.    The  gold  thus 
obtained  is  afterwards  carried  chiefly  to  Lena  and  Tete  and 
Mouse  to  Mozambique.    In  the  mountains  of  Eura,  the 
precious  metal  is  very  abundant,  and  in  a  state  called 
Manica  is  found  in  white  quartz,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  white  gold." 

"  Again  he  says  that  the  Arroango  divides  the  land  of 
Tete  from  the  territory  of  Lena,  and  the  part  of 
Manica  where  the  fair  is  separated  from  Barue. 
This  province  (Tete)  is  rich  in  gold.  Tete  carries  on 
much  trade  with  the  country  of  the  Maraves,  an 
industrious  people  inhabiting  a  fertile  and  healthy  district 
to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  abounding  in  many  places 
with  gold,  especially  about  Java  and  the  Eiver  Bua  (the 
Eiver  Bua  runs  mto  Lake  Nyassa).  In  1808  Mozambique 
trade  included  :  gold  100,000  cruzadoes  (1  cruzado  =  400 
reis  =  4s.  9id.)" 
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Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.,  says :  "  With,  regard  to 
the   '  northern  '  gold  fields  it  appears  that  they  lie  to 
the   N.N.E.   of  the   Tati,    a   distance    of  about  327 
miles ;   the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Inyati 
and   the   Eamakohan   has    quartz   reefs   and  schislose 
rocks    interspersed    thi'ough    it,    more    particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kumalo   river,  but  there  is 
(1870)  no  evidence  of  gold  having  been  found  on  these 
reefs.    About  100  miles  east  of  Inyati  is  the  Bembees, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  northern  gold  fields,  and  in 
this  neighbourhood  there  are  numerous  quartz  reefs  in 
which  gold  has  been  found  ;  some  three  or  four  miles  west 
of  the  ford  at  Mufulinoer,  a  couple  of  shafts  have  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  35  to  40  feet,  upon  one  of  the  reefs 
that  has  produced  gold  in  small  quantities ;  but  they  have 
had  to  be  abandoned — as  all  whites  were  compelled  to 
leave  by  the  Matabele.    The  reef  was  2|  feet  thick,  the 
quartz  very  similar  to  the  red  quartz  containing  iron — 
from  the  Tati.    There  are  numerous  ancient  workings  all 
around,    the  locality   is   in  18    deg,  11   miii.   S.  and 
30  deg.  34  min.  E.    Tati  is  205  miles,  and  Zumbo,  on 
the  Zambesi,  due  north,  160  miles  distant." 

According  to  Macleod  (says  Burton)  "  the  district  is 
called  Mantonca  (or  Manica),  the  Matuka  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  map,  and  the  gold- washing  tribes,  Botongos. 
The  spots  containing  the  metal  are  known  by  the  bare  and 
barren  surface.  The  natives  seek  in  any  small  crevice 
made  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  winter,  and  there  find 
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gold  dust.  These  pot-holes  are  rarely  deeper  than  two  or 
three  feet ;  at  fire  or  six  feet  they  strike  the  bed-rock. 
In  the  still  portions  of  the  rivers,  when  they  are  low,  the 
natives  dive  for  nuggets  that  have  been  washed  down 
from  the  hills.  Sometimes,  joining,  together  in  hundreds, 
they  deflect  the  stream  and  find  extensive  deposits." 

"The  richest  gold  fields,  discovered  in  1867  by  Karl 
Mauch,  are  said  to  be  in  the  Manica  district,  only  a  little 
further  to  the  west,  down  the  Swaiswa  and  Fole,  They 
reach  to  within  50  miles  of  the  Zambesi." 

The  following  additional  localities  where  gold  exists 
in  this  region  have  been  copied  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Fred  A.  A.  Simons,  Esq.,  from  the  manuscript  notes  of 
a  journey  made  there  about  four  years  ago  :  they  are : 
"  The  territory  and  streams  of  Macequece,  Missall,  Cabura- 
Manga,  ten  days  from  Tete ;  at  Yumba,  at  Orobezes, 
Bueroe,  and  Machanacha,  in  the  territory  of  Changamire, 
formerly  called  Monomotaka,  and  at  Boxa,  Nhaniucanga, 
Gueuge,  Duna,  and  Pendico,  all  near  Tete." 

Salt,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  disparages  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Sofala  region,  remarking  that  "  the  only 
way  in  which  gold  is  now  (1809)  procured  is  by  washing 
the  sands  of  the  rivers  ;  in  this  manner  a  considerable 
quantity  is  still  annually  accumulated,  though  it  seems  to 
be  rapidly  decreasing ;  for  in  1593  the  Governor  of 
Mozambique,  George  Menzes,  collected  for  himself  and 
the  Yiceroy  of  India,  1,000,000  crusades,  and  I  do  not 
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belieye  that  one-third  of  this  amount  is  now  altogether 
annually  produced."  Jacob  adds  "  that  the  crusade  was 
probably  ^  oz.  of  gold,  value  2s.  6d." 

By  far  the  most  elaborate  and  extensive  account  of  the 
Zambesi  gold  fields  is  given  by  the  painstaking  traveller, 
Thomas  Baines,  from  whose  volume  the  following  lengthy 
notes  are  taken  : — 

"  The  country  of  Monomotaha,  a  name  which  in  itself 
signifies  a  place  whence  something  valuable  is  derived,  lies 
south  of  the  Zambesi,  which  was  discovered  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  in  1498.    It  may  be   roughly  stated  as  lying 
between  16  deg.  and  20  deg.  8.  and  30  deg.  and  35  deg. 
E.      The   country,  according   to   the   early  historian, 
abounded  in  gold,  which  in  great  quantities  was  extracted 
from  veins  in  many  of  the  provinces,  especially  in  the 
kingdom   of   Towia.      In   1650,  an   expedition  under 
Francesco  Barretto  was  sent   to   explore   these  fields, 
but  from    sickness,  etc.,  never    reached    them.  The 
Portuguese     subsequently     settled    on     the  Zambesi, 
and   in   an   ancient   work    accessible   in   Natal,  it  is 
stated   that    the    quantity    of   gold    sent    from  their 
possessions  amounted  to  2,000,000  metigals,  estimated 
at  £1,001,354  sterling.     In  later  times,  130  lb.  per 
annum  have  been  sent  home,  but  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  slave  trade,  the  annual  expeditions  to  the  Luenya 
and  other  rivers  in  quest  of  alluvial  gold  were  discontinued . 
Gold  is  still  brought  down  by  the  natives  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  the  Portuguese  settlements  along  the  coast." 
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The  northern  gold  fields  of  Matabeleland  were  dis- 
covered in  1866-67,  only  a  few  weeks  after  those  of  Tati, 
from  which  they  are  distant  350  miles  to  the  N.E. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Emampanjene  or  Umbanjin  (18  deg. 
42  min.  30  sec.  S.,  29  deg.  44  min.  30  sec.  E.,  height 
3,900  ft.),  Nelson  found  several  large  quartz  reefs,  one, 
five  miles  N.N.E.,  100  ft.  wide,  striking  N.  35  deg.  W., 
with  a  S.W.  dip  of  70  or  80  degs.  ;  and,  about  four 
miles  S.W.,  two  large  and  several  small  reefs.  The 
first  did  not  look  very  favourable ;  but  the  others 
appeared  better,  and  contained  much  oxide  and  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  as  brown  hematite  or  peroxide  of  iron. 
Want  of  time  and  means  prevented  Nelson  from  breaking 
up  much  of  this  quartz  to  examine  it  for  gold  ;  his  opinion, 
however,  was  that  some  of  the  reefs  were  auriferous.  He 
washed  gravel  and  sand  in  the  Changani  and  M'TsFyami 
rivers,  and  readily  found  several  specks  of  gold  in  every 
part.  He  tried  the  river  (which  ?)  35  miles  down  with  the 
same  result,  and  found  gold  also  in  red  ferruginous  gravel 
about  500  feet  from  the  river.  From  these  indications 
Nelson  thought  that  payable  alluvial  gold  might  be  found 
in  the  Llangani  or  its  various  feeders.  A  band  of  talcose, 
chloritic,  and  cornblende  schist,  with  numerous  quartz 
ledges,  in  which  Nelson  obtained  a  fair  prospect  of  gold, 
lies  eight  or  ten  miles  S.W.  of  the  village.  Where  the 
main  road  touches  the  Quaequae  river,  they  found  extensive 
slate  and  schistous  rocks,  striking  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E., 
with  numerous  quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  were  proved 
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to  be  gold-bearing.  About  eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  Bembesi  river  and  the  Sebaque  (  Sebaque, 
18  deg,  15  min.  7  sec.  S..  30  deg.  24  min.  E.,  height 
3,420  ft.),  many  apparently  rich  quartz  reefs  exist.  I^^elson 
tried  the  river  and  found  a  trace  of  gold.  Hitherto  the 
chief  features  of  the  country  had  been  granite  ;  but  to 
the  north-west  of  their  course,  greenstone  schist  was  found 
and  beyond  that  a  dark  slate  formation,  striking  N.  and  S  , 
and  upright  enough  to  enclose  the  stream  between  high 
bluffs.  Nelson  found  alluvial  gold  in  two  places  in  the 
river ;  but  it  was  very  fine,  and  not  enough  to  warrant 
him  in  calling  it  payable.  At  the  drift  of  the  Umzwezwie 
he  found  gold  among  the  stones,  and  in  the  sand  of  the 
broad  bed  which  only  the  flooded  river  could  fill ;  also 
subsequently  a  little  gold  in  the  Sarua  river,  whence 
they  proceeded  N.N.W.,  crossing  the  Inzinghazi  river, 
forming  camp  on  a  large  river  called  the  Ganyana 
(IT  deg.  44  min.  o6  sec.  S.,  30  deg.  41  min.  20  sec.  E., 
height  3,953  ft.,  1,195  miles  distant  from  Pietermaritzburg j . 
Here  Nelson  found  several  quartz  reefs  to  the  west  of 
the  road  ;  one  striking  N.  to  W.  was  150  ft.  wide,  forming 
several  hills  in  line,  which  were  visible  from  afar.  He 
does  not  think  this  gold-bearing,  but  considers  it,  never- 
theless, well  worthy  of  examination. 

At  35  miles  to  the  north-west  of  this  camp  is  Mag- 
hunda  village  (S.  lat.  17  deg.  33  min.  30  sec,  E.  long. 
30  deg.  17  min.  40  sec,  1,230  miles  from  Maritzburg), 
where  are  pits  whence  the  precious  metal  was,  in  olden 
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times,  extracted.  The  reef,  bordered  by  clay-slate  and 
other  rocks,  traverses  a  valley  shut  in  by  rounded  hills ; 
and  the  pits  are  in  groups  of  six  or  eight  together,  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  wide,  and  some  of  them  10  ft.  deep.  As  Baines 
returned,  he  saw  several  other  quartz  reefs  and  groups  of 
diggings,  in  all  of  which  gold-bearing  stone  had  evidently 
been  found. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Simbo  rivulet  with  the 
Umvuli,  are  extensive  old  diggings.  The  reefs  seemed 
to  be  the  greater  part  of  a  mile  in  length,  but  were  so 
covered  with  refuse  thrown  from  the  old  surface  workings, 
that  their  exact  limit  could  not  easily  be  determined  ;  the 
holes  were  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide,  and  sometimes  10  or  12  ft. 
deep.  Here  and  there  a  group  of  holes  had  been  worked 
into  one,  forming  a  large  pit,  and  in  many  of  these 
mimosa  and  other  trees,  3  in.  to  10  in.  thick,  were  growing, 
proving  that  many  years  must  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  worked,  but  not  establishing  for  them  a  high 
antiquity.  A  native  remembers  that  a  house  stood  some 
distance  north,  and  in  his  father's  time  it  was  inhabited, 
and  gold  dust  was  sold  there.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  the  residence  of  some  one  combining  the  operation  of 
trading  with  the  office  of  catechist  or  teacher  from  the 
now  deserted  Jesuit  mission  at  Zumbo,  on  the  Zambesi. 
The  party  marked  off  these  reefs  as  their  first  claim. 

The  following  is  Nelson's  official  report  on  them  : — 

"  Profitable  quartz  mining  depends  largely  on  the 
facilities  for  working  and  crushing ;  here  these  are  very 
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good,  an  imlimited  supply  on  the  gronnd,  and  a  fine 
stream,  the  Simbo,  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  with 
constant  water,  which  can  probably  be  used  as  a  motive 
power. 

"  The  rock  strata  enclosing  these  veins  are  gneiss,  and 
a  mixtui'e  of  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  striking  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  these  dip  westward  at  an  angle 
of  70  deg.  or  80  deg.,  judging  by  the  dip  and  strike  of  the 
rocks  lying  close  on  both  sides  of  the  hill. 

"  Just  where  the  reefs  are,  the  underlying  formation  is 
so  covered  with  soil  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  Everywhere 
in  the  northern  mining  district  the  stratified  rocks  are  so 
hardened  and  metamorphosed,  that  their  geological  age 
cannot  be  ascertained.  I  believe  they  belong  to  the  lower 
palseozoic  epoch. 

"  On  the  N.E.  boundary  of  the  chain  are  several 
kopjies,  or  small  hills  of  igneous  rocks — Hartley  Hills 
(S.  lat.  18  deg.  31  min.  39  sec,  E.  long.  30  deg.  49  min. 
20  sec,  height,  3,079  ft.  from  Pietermaritzburg,  1,157 
miles) — which  have  burst  through  the  rocks  containing 
the  quartz  veins,  and  pressed  them  aside ;  hence,  though 
by  the  line  of  old  workings  the  reef  No.  1  appears  to 
have  a  N.  and  S.  strike,  its  real  course  is  N.E.  and  S.W. 

"  I  cannot  tell  the  breadth  of  these  veins,  as  they  are 
hidden  by  refuse  quartz  from  the  old  workings  ;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  considerable.      I  brought  samples  of 
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quartz  from  these  mines,  and  have  assayed  them; 
some  gave  low  results,  some  high.  From  one  piece 
of  quartz  taken  from  vein  No.  1,  the  result  was  at  the 
rate  of  60f  oz.  of  gold,  and  IT'l  oz.  of  silver  to  the 
ton ;  but  this  was  taken  from  a  very  choice  piece. 
Since  my  arrival  in  London,  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co. 
have  made  six  different  assays  of  quartz,  taken  at 
various  places  from  the  old  workings,  with  the  following 
results : — 

Sample  a  0*225  oz.  of  gold  per  ton. 
„  ^1-450 

„      c  3-125       „  „ 


„        3-150  „ 
„      e  3-500       „  „ 
„  /0-955 

"  The  samples  a  and  h  were  taken  from  vein  No.  2  ; 
c,  flf,  /  were  from  vein  No.  1.  These  assays  do  not 
afford  sufficient  ground  for  estimating  the  value  of  the 
mines  ;  but  they  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  there  is  rich  quartz 
in  them." 

Nearly  a  mile  to  the  south  of  these  reefs.  Sir  John 
Swinburne  had  two  shafts  sunk,  at  25  feet  deep,  from 
which  he  obtained  some  very  rich  and  visibly  auriferous 
quartz,  some  white  and  crystalline,  some  coloured  red  or 
yellow  with  oxide  of  iron. 

About  6  leagues  distant  from  Zumbo,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Loangwa  with  the  Zambesi,  west  of  Tete,  are  the 
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celebrated  gold  mines  of  Parda  Pemba,  from  wbicli  much 
gold  was  formerly  obtained.  These  are  now  abandoned, 
and  the  village  of  Znmbo  was  deserted  by  the  Portuguese 
for  several  years,  but  reoccupied  in  1862. 

According  to  Keith  Johnson,  silver  and  gold  are 
known  in  Urua,  a  country  on  the  west  of  Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Gold  is  also  present  in  Katanga,  west  of  Lake  Moero 
and  south  of  Tanganyika,  in  Sekeletu's  dominion. 
Livingstone  heard  that  Katanga  people  are  afraid  to 
mine  the  gold,  because  N'golu  (which  the  Arabs  translate 
Satan)  has  hidden  it  there.  Cameron  states  that  gold 
is  found  at  Katanga ;  also  in  the  copper  there.  He 
was  shown  a  calabash  (holding  about  a  quart)  full  of 
nuggets,  varying  in  size  from  a  hazel-nut  to  swan-shot, 
obtained  in  clearing  out  a  water-hole.  The  natives  do 
not  value  gold,  as  it  is  too  soft.  When  at  Bengu.ela, 
he  was  told  that  gold  had  been  found  in  such  a  large  pro- 
portion in  the  copper  brought  there  from  Katanga,  that 
a  company  was  buying  all  the  copper  in  order  to  extract 
the  gold  from  it. 

The  natives  of  the  country  of  Machanga,  on  the  east 
coast,  south  of  Zanzibar,  brought  (1881)  rich  specimens  of 
gold  and  copper  to  Capt.  T.  L.  Phipson-Wy brants.  And 
in  1823,  the  Arabs  informed  Capt.  Boteler  that  in  some 
rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mombas,  gold  in  small  quantities 
was  at  times  procui'ed. 
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The  following  highly  interesting  report  was  contributed 
to  the  Manchester  Geographical  Society  by  Mr.  Henry 
E.  O'Niell,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  for  Mozam- 
bique : — 

An  expedition,  having  important  political  results,  has 
just  been  completed  in  the  Gaza  country,  south  of  the 
Zambezi.  Its  object  has  been  to  instal  a  Portuguese 
resident  at  the  kraal  of  Gungunhana,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Gaza  country  and  successor  to  Umzeila.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Senhor  Jos^  Joaquim  d' Almeida,  the  Secretary- 
General  (Colonial  Secretary)  of  the  province,  who  chose 
Sofala  as  his  starting  point.  The  chief  was  met  at  Missurise, 
the  position  of  which  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
not  far  from  bis  kraal,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Sabi 
river.  Not  only  was  a  resident  installed,  but  Gungunhana 
has  renewed  a  treaty  made  by  his  predecessor  Umzeila, 
which,  if  its  conditions  be  reasonably  observed,  will 
completely  alter  the  relations  of  the  Portuguese  to  the 
natives  of  the  Gaza  country,  and  add  to  the  security  of 
commerce  and  trade. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  importance  of  the 
step  now  taken.  The  Gaza  country  stretches  far  into 
the  interior,  and  marches  with  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  Transvaal  and  our  Bechuanaland  protectorate. 
Southwards  it  extends  beyond  the  Limpopo  river,  and 
northwards  to  the  Portuguese  district  of  Manica, 
whose   centre   of   government  is   at    Gorongozo.  Of 
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course  it  will  be  understood  that  in  outlining  what  for 
many  years  past  has  been  marked  upon  European 
maps  as  "the  Gaza  country,"  I  am  only  delimiting  the 
area  conquered  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Zulu  chief 
Manicusse,  and  over  which  his  successor  Umzeila  exercised 
very  tyrannical  sway.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform 
your  readers  that  the  whole  of  this  country  is  claimed  by 
the  Portuguese  upon  the  ground  of  prior  discovery,  former 
conquest,  and  partial  occupation.  Large  tracts  are  to  be 
found  in  it,  at  altitudes  of  4,000  feet  and  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  well  fitted  for  European  colonisation.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  rich  in  gold,  and  silver  has  also  been  extracted 
from  it.  A  man,  well  known  to  me,  returned  some  time 
ago  from  it,  bringing  with  him  samples  of  a  silver  ore 
which,  when  analysed  in  London,  proved  to  contain  from 
75  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure  silver. 

The  only  hindi-ance  to  prospecting  this  country  has 
been  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Umzeila,  the  former  chief, 
and  these  difiiculties  will,  it  is  hoped,  now  disappear. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  in  Portuguese  colonial 
history  might  be  written  were  anyone  to  collect  the 
scattered  records  of  the  efforts  of  the  early  Portuguese  to 
subdue  and  settle  in  this  country.  Its  unquestionable 
mineral  wealth,  somewhat  fabled  perhaps  to  willing  ears 
by  the  "Moors  of  Sofala"  or  Arab  traders  of  the  coast, 
made  it  the  heart  and  centre  of  Portuguese  enterprise  for 
full  a  century  after  their  first  appearance  here.  Hundreds 
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of  good  lives  were  lost  in  bold  attempts  to  discover  the 
El  Dorado  it  was  said- to  contain.  And  long  after  their 
military  efforts  ceased,  their  missionaries  and  traders 
pushed  steadily  forward,  gaining  wealth  principally  through 
the  collection  of  gold  brought  by  the  natives  to  the  annual 
fairs  established  by  them  in  the  country,  gold  which  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  alluvial,  extracted  by  hand  workers 
in  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  manner.  Many  of  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Buzi  and  Sabi  rivers  bear 
abundant  traces  of  these  rude  workings,  and  one,  the 
Eevue,  has  been  described  to  me  by  a  traveller  through  the 
country  as  "  honeycombed  with  cavities  made  by  men  who 
dug  until  they  reached  the  water,"  and  then  ceased  from  a 
want  of  any  appliance  for  removing  it. 

No  doubt  the  stories  heard  by  the  first  Portuguese 
adventurers,  and  which  tended  more  than  anything  to 
throw  an  air  of  romance  over  this  country,  were  those 
that  are  still  repeated  by  the  natives  of  "a  white  people 
with  long  black  hair,  who  came  to  this  country  long 
before  the  Portuguese  to  dig  for  gold."  *  Bit  by  bit 
evidence  comes  forward  to  strengthen  the  arguments 
of  those  who  claim  for  this  country  a  prominent  place 
in  ancient  history,  or  I  should  perhaps  rather  say  a  place  in 
prehistoric  times.  I  have  myself  upon  several  occasions 
publicly  put  forward  some  of  this  evidence.  I  know  that 
there  are  some  who  cast  doubt  upon  its  genuineness.  To 


*  Vide  "Further  Correspondence  Relating  to  Transvaal."  Blue  Book,  August, 
1885,  continuation  of  C  4432  of  May,  1885. 
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my  astonishmeiit,  and  assuredly  to  that  of  every  reader 
of  Portuguese  discovery  and  settlement  in  East  Africa,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  all  the  ruins  found  in  this  country 
may  reasonably  be  put  down  to  the  early  Portuguese. 
What  I  have  said  even  in  this  letter  will  show  my  willing- 
ness to  admit  that  great  things  were  done  by  the  early 
Portuguese  missionaries  and  traders  who  came  to  this 
country;  but  to  ascribe  to  them  the  construction  of  all  the 
curious  edifices  we  find  scattered  widely  about  the  country 
is  to  show  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
Portuguese  inland  discovery,  and,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
imperfect  examination  of  the  evidence  that  exists  of 
a  far  older  occupation  of  this  coast  by  a  people  well 
advanced  in  civilisation.  This  evidence  is  inevitably 
scanty  and  incomplete,  but  even  now,  although  no  systematic 
or  skilled  enquiry  has  been  made  into  this  most  interesting 
question,  it,  is,  I  think,  sufiicient  to  establivsh  the 
case  of  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  settlers  from 
one  or  more  of  the  great  centres  of  civilisation  of  the 
Ancient  World — Avhether  Babylonian,  Jewish,  Phoenician, 
or  Eg^q^tian,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say ;  but  we  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  it  was  not  Portuguese. 

We  may  also  almost  as  sm-ely  say  that  it  was  not  by 
the  Arab  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  nation 
possessing  a  written  language  and  extensive  literature 
could  have  planted  itself  so  firmly  in  the  interior,  erecting 
substantial  buildings,  fortresses,  and  the  like,  and  yet  have 
left  no  record  whatever  of  such  a  work. 
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I  have  not  the  special  fitness,  nor  have  I  had  leisure 
or  opportunity,  to  go  into  this  subject  as  thoroughly  as 
it  deserves ;  but  as  it  is,  so  to  speak,  as  yet  untouched, 
and  I  know  it  is  one  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
many  members  of  your  society,  I  may  not  weary  if  I 
throw  together  here  some  of  the  latest  evidence  that  has 
reached  us  upon  this  point. 

For  a  late  contribution  upon  the  antiquity  and  extent 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean,'  I  would  refer  your 
readers  to  Dr.  Edkin's  paper  upon  this  subject,  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  January  last,  and  in 
connection  Avith  it  I  will  just  mention  the  fact  that 
Chinese  coins  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  upon  the 
East  African  coast  as  far  south  as  Kilwa.  My  authority 
for  this  statement  is  Mr.  J.  G.  Haggard,  late  Vice-Consul 
upon  the  Zanzibar  coast,  and  now  our  Consul  in 
Madagascar. 

Of  the  ruins  described  by  Carl  Mauch,  and  of  which 
sketches  are  given  by  Thomas  Baines,  in  his  work  on 
the  "Goldfields  of  South  Africa,"  he  writes:  "The 
ruins  of  Zimbabye  are  eleven  miles  east  of  Pike's 
kraal.  They  are  extensive,  and  one  collection  covers 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  gentle  rise,  while  another — 
apparently  a  fort — stands  upon  a  bold  granite  hill.  The 
walls  are  still  30  ft.  in  height,  and  are  built  of  granite 
hewn  into  small  blocks  about  the  size  of  our  bricks  and  put 
together  without  mortar.    The  most  remarkable  of  these 
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walls  is  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipitous  cliff, 
and  is  in  perfect  preservation  to  a  height  of  30  ft.  The 
walls  are  about  10  ft.  thick  at  the  base  and  7  or  8  ft. 
at  the  top  In  many  places  there  remain  beams  of  stone 
8  or  10  ft.  in  length,  projecting  from  the  walls,  in  which 
they  must  be  inserted  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  for  they 
can  scarcely  be  stirred.  At  the  most  they  are  eight  inches 
broad  by  three  in  thickness,  and  consist  of  a  very  compact 
stone  with  a  metallic  ring  and  greenish-black  colour. 
On  one  stone,  ellipsoid  in  section  and  8  ft.  in  length, 
ornaments  are  engraved,  consisting  of  lozenge-shaped 
figures,  one  within  another,  separated  by  horizontal 
bands  of  diagonal  lines.  .  .  .  The  dense  bush  and 
gigantic  nettle  plants,  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  and 
want  of  means  prevented  further  investigation."  Mr. 
Baines  fui-ther  adds  :  "I  may  mention  that  these  are  not 
the  only  collection  of  such  ruins  known  to  exist.  My 
friend,  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Dawnay,  saw  and  sketched  a  mass 
of  similar  masonry  about  80  miles  N.I^.W.  of  Tati,  and 
others  are  reported  in  the  Transvaal  several  days'  journey 
east  from  ISTylstroom."  Baines  has  named  them  Zimbaoe 
or  Zimbabye,  and  all  European  geographers  have  accepted 
this  name,  but  I  am  doubtful  if  the  Zimbaoe  which  Pero 
de  Antraya  (the  Portuguese  Captain- General  of  Sofala) 
reached  in  1606,  corresponds  with  the  place  discovered  by 
Mauch,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  too  far  iuland. 

The  Eev.  J.  Mackenzie,  our  late  Commissioner  in 
Bechuaualand,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority,  has 
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told  rae  himself  that  he  has  seen  in  that  country  the 
remains  of  stone  structures  quite  unlike  and  far  superior 
to  anything  erected  by  the  natives, 

But  even  far  away,  in  the  so-called  Kalahari  Desert, 
ruins  have  quite  lately  been  discovered  which  furnish 
important  evidence  upon  this  point.  I  speak  of  the 
interesting  ruins  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Farini,  whose 
description  of  them  in  his  work  "  Through  the  Kalahari 
Desert  "  I  will  quote  :  — 

"  On  the  second  day  we  sighted  a  high  mountain 
which  Jan  thought  was  the  Ki  Ki  mountain  on  the 
IsTosob  river  (23  deg.  45  min.  S.,  21  deg.  20  min.  E.  approx.). 
But  we  were  not  far  enough  south  for  that,  and  on  reaching 
the  foot  of  it,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  that  nobody 
seems  to  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  We  camped 
near  the  foot  of  it,  beside  a  long  line  of  stone  which 
looked  like  the  Chinese  wall  after  an  earthquake,  and 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  the  ruins  of  quite 
an  extensive  structure,  in  some  places  buried  beneath 
the  sand,  but  in  others  fully  exposed  to  view.  We 
traced  the  remains  for  nearly  a  mile,  mostly  a  heap 
of  huge  stones,  but  all  flat-sided,  and  here  and  there  witli 
the  cement  perfect  and  plainly  visible  between  the  layers. 
The  top  row  of  stones  was  worn  away  by  the  weather  and 
the  drifting  sands,  some  of  the  upper  ones  curiously  rubbed 
on  the  underside  and  standing  out  like  a  centre  table  on 
one  short  leg. 
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"  The  general  outline  of  this  wall  was  in  the  form  of 
an  arc,  inside  which  lay  at  intervals  of  about  40  ft.  apart, 
a  series  of  heaps  of  masonry  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  or  an 
obtuse  elipsCj  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  with  a 
flat  bottom,  but  hollowed  out  at  the  sides  for  about  a  foot 
from  the  edge.  Some  of  these  heaps  were  cut  out  of  solid 
rock,  others  were  formed  of  more  than  one  piece  of  stone, 
fitted  together  very  accurately.  As  they  were  all  more  or 
less  buried  beneath  the  sand,  we  made  the  men  help  to 
uncover  the  largest  of  them  with  the  shovels — a  work 
they  did  not  much  like — and  found  that  where  the  sand 
had  protected  the  joints  they  were  quite  perfect.  This 
took  nearly  all  one  day,  greatly  to  Jan's  disgust.  He 
could  not  understand  wasting  time  uncovering  old  stones. 
To  him  it  was  labour  thrown  away.  I  told  him  that  here 
must  have  been  either  a  city,  or  a  place  of  worship,  or  the 
burial  ground  of  a  great  nation,  perhaps  thousands  of  years 
ago.  ...  So  the  next  day  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves, 
and  the  discoveries  we  made  amply  repaid  us  for  our 
labour's.  On  digging  down,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
arc,  we  came  upon  a  pavement  about  20  feet  wide,  made 
of  large  stones.  The  outer  stones  were  long  ones,  and  lay 
at  right  angles  to  the  inner  ones.  This  pavement  was 
intersected  by  another  similar  one  at  right  angles,  forming 
a  Maltese  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which,  at  one  time,  must 
have  stood  an  altar,  column,  or  some  sort  of  monument, 
for  the  base  was  quite  distinct,  composed  of  loose  piecee 
of  fluted  masonry.  Having  searched  for  hieroglyphics 
or    inscriptions,   and  finding  none,   Lulu  took  several 
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photographs  and  sketches,  from  which  I  must  leave 
others,  more  learned  on  the  subject  than  I,  to  judge  as 
to  when  and  by  whom  this  place  was  occupied." 

In  another  part  of  his  journey,  through  the  same 
country,  Mr.  Farini  met  with  a  number  of  cut  stones,  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  description  :-— 

"  The  stones  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  looking 
in  the  distance  like  large  rocks  of  granite  awaiting  the 
construction  of  some  imposing  public  building.  As  we 
approached  I  felt  certain  they  must  have  been  brought 
here  at  some  remote  period  by  human  hands.  Where 
could  they  have  come  from  ?  .  .  .  There  was  no 
stone  of  any  kind  for  hundreds  of  miles — nothing  but 
sand.  Possibly,  however,  they  had  been  quarried  from 
the  bed-rock  underlying  the  sand,  which  I  struck  when- 
ever digging  to  very  great  depth  for  water.  There  might 
have  been  a  time  when  the  country  hereabouts  was  free  from 
sand  ;  but,  if  so,  these  stones  must  have  been  piled  up 
high  on  others,  or  they  would  have  got  smothered  too.  At 
any  rate  they  had  laid  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  long 
time,  for  their  colour  was  a  shiny  black,  save  where  chips 
had  been  newly  broken  off,  when  the  colour  was  grey. 

"Dismounting  on  a  long  flat  stone  with  a  rounded  top, 
I  tkrew  the  bridle  over  the  horse's  head,  and  let  him  graze, 
while  I  examined  the  puzzle  more  closely.  All  but  a  few 
had  sides  as  square  as  the  cut  stones  of  St.  Dennis 
quarries.    Here  was  one  tapering  to  a  slightly  rounded 
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point,  further  on  were  twenty,  six  ft,  thick  and  fifteen 
ft.  long,  lying  side  by  side  about  a  foot  apart,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  just  unloaded.  On  the  upper  side  of  each 
of  them  an  oval  basin  was  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  of  from 
one  to  thi-ee  ft,,  all  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  water." 

Mr.  C.  Anderssen  is  also  another  who  has  travelled 
extensively  in  this  country,  and  though  I  have  not  any 
account  of  his  journeys  at  hand,  he  also  describes  similar 
ruins,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  he  speaks  of 
having  seen  distinct  traces  of  inscriptions  amongst  some  of 
them. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  items  of  information  bearing 
upon  this  subject  that  have  come  to  us  from  time  to  time. 
They  may  be  scanty  and  incomplete,  but  they  are  perfectly 
independent,  corroborate  one  another  curiously,  and  serve, 
I  think,  to  establish  the  fact  that  at  one  time  settlements 
of  a  superior  race  were  established  in  the  country. 

Upon  reading  such  descriptions  the  question  spon- 
taneously and  irresistibly  arises,  "  What  was  the  object 
of  the  foundation  of  these  settlements  ?  "  "  Were 
they  centres  of  government  established  by  a  race  of 
conquerors  in  a  land  subdued  by  them,  or  were  they 
merely  the  commercial  centres  of  an  industrious  people, 
fixed  at  points  best  suited  to  gather  in  the  wealth 
the  country  contained?"  Their  massive  nature  and  remark- 
able solidity  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  built  by  those 
who  intended,  permanently,  to  occupy  the  country,  and  at 
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the  same  time  tKeir  strength  and  defensive  character  give 
them  the  aspect  of  structures  erected  in  an  alien  land. 
And  if  we  judge  by  the  sites  selected  for  them,  and  their 
surroundings,  we  cannot  but  think  that  gold  mining 
formed  one  of  their  chief  ind^^stries.  Although  far  apart 
from  each  other,  they  are,  with  two  exceptions  (those 
discovered  by  Mr.  Farini,  and  that  district  has  not  yet 
been  examined)  situated  in  what  modern  research  is 
showing  to  be  essentially  a  gold  couDtry.  The  most 
extensive  of  them,  if  we  accept  Baines's  description,  those 
of  Zimbabye,  are  found  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
reported  on  all  sides  to  be  most  fruitful  in  gold. 

The  country  which  bears  this  reputation  is  the  ridge 
or  north-western  and  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  water- 
parting  between  the  rivers  that  discharge  into  the 
Zambezi  and  those  that  discharge  into  the  sea  between 
the  Sabi  and  the  S.  Zambezi  mouth.  "We  know  far  too 
little  of  the  physical  features  of  this  country,  but  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  few  who  have  passed  over  it,  the 
watershed  forms  a  mountainous  plateau,  which  reaches 
its  highest  point  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Sabi 
and  the  rivers  Umfule  and  Manyame,  two  of  the 
southern  tributaries  of  the  Zambezi.  Selous,  who  has 
travelled  more  than  anyone  over  these  regions,  believes 
that  here  the  highest  land  in  South-Eastern  Africa  is 
reached.  He  remarks  that  the  wind  is  "  so  cold  that  it 
seems  to  come  direct  from  the  icebergs  of  the  South 
Pole."*    He  was  much  enchanted  by  the  beauty  of 
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this  country,  and  his  opinion  is  that  no  part  of  South 
Africa  is  so  well  adapted  for  Eui'opean  colonisation. 
"  The  very  best  parts  of  the  Transvaal,"  he  says,  "  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  it.  It  is  splendidly  watered, 
droughts  and  famines  are  unknown,  and  nowhere  do  the 
natives  get  such  abundant  and  diversified  crops  as  here." 

The  eastern  side  of  this  water-parting  rises,  I  think, 
more  abruptly  than  the  western,  throwing  out,  however, 
several  spurs,  of  which  the  mountains  of  Grorongozo  appear 
to  be  the  north-easternmost.  At  all  events  the  water- 
courses are  shorter,  and  the  fall  in  levels,  therefore,  the 
more  rapid.  Captain  R.  E.  Paterson,  who  was  murdered 
in  the  Matabeli  country  in  1878,  thus  describes  its 
appearance  from  the  westward.*  "  A  range  of  mountain 
flats  commences  in  the  Mashona  country,  runs  S.W., 
breaks  up  and  ends  in  thousands  of  kopjes  (small 
hills)  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  is  well 
watered.  .  .  .  The  two  days  by  wagon  occupied  in 
crossing  this  belt  gave  an  everchanging  panorama,  with 
magnificent  scenery." 

The  beds  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  which  drain  this 
range  both  east  and  west  have  been  washed  for  gold 
for  many  hundred  years  past  by  the  natives,  and  the 
streams  that  drain  the  country  around  Manica  are 
always  spoken  of  by  them  as  among  the  richest.  A 
central  point  in  this  district  is  Mount  Afur  or  Afura, 
west  of  Massapa,  which  is   near  to  and  corresponds 

*  "Proceedings  "  R.G.S.,  August,  1879,  page  509. 
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witii  Manica.  Joao  dos  Santos,  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
travelled  southwards  from  one  of  the  stations  of  that 
order  upon  the  Zambezi,  is  said  to  have  seen  gold 
mines  being  worked  by  the  natives  in  this  mountain  in 
1589.  But  the  accounts  given  by  the  worthy  friar  must 
be  received  with  caution.  He  is  evidently  somewhat 
overpowered  by  a  dream  of  Ophir,  and  gives  play  to  a 
lively  imagination.  Let  us  rather  take  the  evidence  of 
Dr.  Livingstone,  a  very  different  manner  of  man  to  the 
enthusiastic  friar.  Describing  the  coal  and  gold  fields 
south  of  the  Zambezi,  he  says,  "  Then  follows  the  now 
unknown  kingdom  of  Aluta,  once  famous  for  its 
gold.  To  the  south-east  of  this  lie  the  gold  washings 
of  the  Mashona,  and  still  further  east  those  of  Manica, 
where  gold  is  found  much  more  abundantly  than  in  any 
other  part.  .  .  .  I  saw  gold  from  this  quarter  as 
large  as  grains  of  wheat,  while  that  found  in  the  rivers 
which  run  into  the  coal  field  was  in  very  minute  scales. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  unfavourable  to  washings,  but 
at  present  they  only  wash  when  they  are  in  want  of  a 
little  calico.  They  know  the  value  of  gold  perfectly  well, 
for  they  bring  it  for  sale  in  goose  quills,  and  demand  24 
yards  of  calico  for  one  penful."  And  again,  "  Manica 
lies  three  days  north-west  [?  south-west]  of  Gorongozo,  and 
is  the  best  gold  country  known  in  Eastern  Africa."  * 

My  predecessor,  Captain  Elton,  who  had  travelled  far 
and  wide  in  the  Transvaal  and  Gaza  countries,  wrote 
officially  in   1875,  in  a  report  upon  the   Trade  and 


*■  Livingstone's  First  Expedition  to  Africa,  pp.  412  and  422. 
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Commerce  of  Mozambique:  "The  richest  gold  mines  are 
undoubtedly  known  to  exist  within  120  miles  of  the  coast 
and  in  Umzeila's  country,  who  is  not  inclined  at  present  to 
let  any  man  travel  within  30  miles  of  their  exact  where- 
abouts." The  testimony  of  all  who  are  conversant  with 
this  country  is  to  the  same  effect ;  and  my  own  opinion, 
though  it  is  based  chiefly  upon  hearsay  evidence,  as  I  have 
not  travelled  yet  in  that  country — all  my  journeys  having 
been  north  of  the  Zambesi — fully  confirms  that  of  my 
predecessor. 

I  confess  I  have  often  been  astonished  that  this 
country  has  not  been  even  prospected.  "We  have  heard  for 
years  past  of  miners  prospecting  the  Matabeli  country, 
where  the  temper  of  the  natives  is  less  favourable  to 
the  work  than  in  the  northern  Gaza  country.  Indeed, 
work  far  more  advanced  than  prospecting  has  been 
done  in  that  country.  Concessions  have  been  obtained 
and  companies  formed  and  no  small  amount  of  capital  has 
been  expended  in  working  these  concessions.  Only  last 
year  I  heard  of  several  thousands  of  pound's  worth  of 
plant  being  transported  up  country  to  a  point  at  least 
750  miles  from  Delagoa  Bay.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  may  not  prove  to  be  a  lucrative  enterprise ;  but  it  does 
seem  to  be  neglecting  the  bird  in  the  hand  to  seek  that  in 
the  bush  to  expend  capital  and  energy  upon  mines  so  far 
away  in  the  interior,  when  an  easier  and  probably  a  far 
richer  field  ofi'ers  itself  so  much  nearer  the  coast.  I  can 
only  explain  it  by  supposing  that  those  interested  in 
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the  gold -producing  tracts  of  South  Africa  are  ignorant  of 
the  favourable  conditions  the  Manica  country  offers. 
Difficulties  no  doubt  exist,  but  they  are  not  such,  I  think, 
as  are  likely  to  deter  men  of  the  Australian  and  Calif  ornian 
mining  classes  from  searching  for  gold,  if  they  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  for  success. 

Too  many  people,  I  fear,  run  away  with  the  notion 
that  the  whole  country  between  the  Limpopo  and  Zambesi 
rivers  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the  Gaza 
country,  and  that  that  chief  is  strongly  hostile  to  the 
Portuguese  and  all  Europeans.  This  was  truly  the 
condition  of  things  in  1859  and  1860,  when  Livingstone 
passed  up  the  Zambesi,  and  the  description  he  wrote  of 
the  unhappy  state  in  which  he  found  the  Portuguese 
inhabitants  of  the  to^vn  of  Senna  and  the  south  bank  of 
the  Zambesi  still  remains  imprinted  on  the  public  mind. 

I  cannot  too  clearly  state  that  that  is  a  condition  of 
affairs  which,  in  great  part,  has  passed  away.  Portuguese 
influence  has  immensely  extended  in  the  country  imme- 
diately south  of  the  lower  Zambesi,  and  it  is  now 
paramount  between  that  and  the  Buzi  river.  That  district 
has  now  a  governor  of  its  own,  who  corresponds  with  and 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor- General  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  whose  headquarters  are  at  Gouveia,  upon  the 
mountain  of  Gorongoza. 

The  country  south  of  the  Buzi  river  comes  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Gaza  chief;  but  the 
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death  of  Urazeila  and  the  better  relations  established 
•with  his  successor,  "will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  pave 
the  way  for  the  development  of  the  mineral  and  other 
resources  of  this  country  also. 

There  are  two  routes  by  which  the  Gorongozo  and 
Manica  countries  may  be  entered,  both  easily  accessible 
(1)  southwards  from  Senna  via  Quillimane,  at  which  port 
the  Castle  packets  call  once  a  month ;  and  (2)  from  the 
harbour  of  Pungwe,  a  little  north  of  Sofala,  at  which, 
I  am  told,  a  small  steamer  working  from  Quillimane 
south  to  Chilwan,  will  regularly  call. 

This  harbour  is  little  known,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  one  of  the  best  upon  the  coast,  and  a  fair  survey  of 
it  by  Lieutenant  Fronteira,  of  the  Portuguese  Naw,  has 
been  inserted  by  our  hydrographer  upon  sheet  No.  648, 
East  Africa,  of  our  Admiralty  Charts. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  October  11th,  1886  : — 

"  Additional  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
Portuguese  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  Central  Africa  lying  between  their 
possessions  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  respectively 
has  just  been  afforded.  "We  learn  from  Mozambique 
that  the  ceremony  of  installation  of  a  chief  resident  or 
representative  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  in  the 
Gaza  country,  imrnediately  to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal, 
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has  been  officially  described  in  the  Government  Gazette, 
published  in  Mozambique.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  Portuguese  have  a  historic  claim  to  the  Gaza 
country.  Their  earliest  settlements  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  were  in  the  region  in  question,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eiver  Sofala,  and  they  were  attracted  by 
reports  of  those  gold  deposits  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
which  are  to-day  again  becoming  the  most  prominent 
topic  in  South  Africa.  Travellers  still  find  in  the 
country  in  question  traces  of  the  former  power  of  the 
Portuguese.  Manica,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Gaza 
country,  was  a  Portuguese  military  station  and  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  until  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century  ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  chiefly  in  the  three  years  from 
1833  to  1836,  that  the  power  of  the  Portuguese, 
between  the  Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi,  was  practically 
destroyed  by  Zulu  invasions.  By  espousing  the  cause 
of  Umzeila,  one  of  the  rival  sons  of  the  Zulu  chief, 
under  whom  the  successful  incursions  had  been  made, 
the  Portuguese  have  succeeded  in  gradually  restoring 
their  influence.  Umzeila  himself  signed  a  declaration 
of  allegiance  to  the  Portuguese  Government  in  1862, 
and  though  his  subsequent  conduct  was  far  from  satis- 
factory to  the  Portuguese  authorities,  still  the  allegiance 
remained,  at  least  theoretically,  undisputed.  Umzeila 
died  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  with  his  successor, 
Gungunhana,  that  the  Portuguese  have  now  made,  a 
new  treaty,  in  connection  with  which  two  native  envoys 
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were  actually  sent  to  Lisbon  some  time  ago.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt  that  the  renewed 
declaration  of  allegiance,  with  the  additional  agreement 
under  which  a  representative  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
will  reside  permanently  at  the  kraal  of  the  chief,  will 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Portuguese  upon  the  country, 
and  will  also,  we  may  hope,  promote  civilising  influences. 
Later  advices  report  additional  operations,  resulting  in 
the  hoisting  of  the  Portuguese  flag  by  various  native 
chiefs  in  the  interior.  The  work  is  being  carried  on 
mainly  by  '  irregulars  '  in  the  pay  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Portuguese  proprietors  in  the  region,  who  has  lived  there 
for  forty  years.  This  man,  Senhor  Manuel  Antonio  de 
Sousa,  is  credited  with  the  possession  of  umivalled 
influence  with  the  natives,  and  he  is  working  hand-in-hand 
with  the  Portuguese  authorities,  who  are  educating — at 
the  national  expense — two  of  his  sons  at  Lisbon,  and  have 
bestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  colonel.  The  Portuguese 
resident  at  the  kraal  of  the  Gaza  chief,  Senhor  Jose 
E,odrigues,  is  also  said  to  be  a  man  of  considerable 
experience  and  influence  in  the  country.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  these  events  throw  a  new  light  upon  Lord 
Granville's  strong  desire — of  which  the  ill-fated  Anglo - 
Portuguese  Treaty  was  the  expression — to  effect  a  definite 
settlement  with  a  Power  which,  though  weak  in  itself,  is 
gradually  acquiring  undisputed  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  country  between  the  northern  frontiers  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa,  and 
the   southern  boundary  of  the   Congo   Free  State — a 
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country  including  Lake  Nyassa,  the  Zambesi  and  its 
tributaries,  and  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Limpopo." 

The  question  "Who  built  the  ruins,  and  who  originally 
worked  these  mines  ? "  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  and  several  distinguished  travellers  have  attri- 
buted the  work  solely  to  the  early  Portuguese  occupiers. 

Mozambique  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Yasco  de  Gama,  in  the  year  1506.  About  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  an  expedition  was  sent  to  Sofala  to 
seek  for  gold,  and  the  Commander,  Francesco  Barretto, 
"penetrated  to  Macaronga  and  Manica"  and  "  made  himself 
master  of  the  Gold  Mines."  The  Portuguese  subsequently 
settled  on  the  Zambesi,  and  large  quantities  of  gold  were  sent 
home.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  is  known  that  they 
obtained  considerable  amounts  of  gold  from  the  Eastern 
Coast,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  occupied  the  Coast-line 
and  a  small  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Transvaal.  Their 
building  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from  that  of  the 
old  stone-work  of  the  Manica  district,  and  I  think  that 
anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement  in  Eastern  Africa  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  part 
of  the  Coast  and  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal 
was  occupied,  and  the  mines  worked  by  or  under  their 
superintendence  ;  though  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
buildings  at  Manica,  Zumbo,  and  other  places,  were 
the  work  of  a  very  different  people,  and  of  a  much  earlier 
date.    Portuguese  coins  have  been  found  in  this  portion 
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of  Africa,  and  the  structure  of  some  of  the  buildings  is 
purely  Portuguese.  In  a  geographical  work,  80  years  old, 
in  the  possession  of  Major  Erskine,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Portuguese  annually  exported  £3,000,000  of  gold  value, 
and  if  they  did  not  occupy  the  country,  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  how  they  got  possession  of  the'  gold.  They  may  not 
have  obtained  such  a  large  amount  as  that  stated,  but  it 
is  clear  they  secured  a  great  deal,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
Consul  O'J^eill,  in  a  note  in  the  Journal  of  the  Manchester 
Geographical  Society,  should  consider  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  Portuguese  ever  worked  mines  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Transvaal. 

Had  he  personally  visited  the  several  gold  regions  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  and  examined  the  different  struc- 
tures, he  would  certainly  have  given  some  credit  to  the 
suggestion. 

How  much  of  the  ancient  building  was  done  by  the 
Portuguese  can  only  be  decided  by  the  careful  examina- 
tion of  a  competent  engineer  and  archaeologist.  Every 
race  and  nearly  every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  system 
of  mining ;  no  one  with  the  smallest  experience,  can 
mistake  Spanish  work  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  in 
our  own  country  it  is  easy  to  identify  Eoman  work,  while 
native  Indian  and  Chinese  mining  present  their  own 
distinctive  and  easily  recognised  features. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  credit  the  Portuguese  with 
the  buildings  of  the  ruins  of  Zumbo  and  other  places, 
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which  are  erected  with  granite  "hewn  into  small  blocks 
about  the  size  of  our  bricks, "  and  with  walls  about  "10  ft. 
thick  at  the  base,  and  7  or  8  ft.  at  a  height  of  about 
30  ft.,  "  and  in  many  places  with  large  beams  of  stone 
"  8  or  10  ft.  in  length  projecting  from  the  walls. " 

These  buildings  I  feel  satisfied  should  be  ascribed  to 
an  earlier  and  more  painstaking  race  than  the  Portuguese 
builders  in  adobe — a  race  also  of  strangers  in  the  land, 
but  well  versed  in  the  art  of  mining  and  building — 
constructing  their  habitations  for  defence  and  the  protec- 
tion of  those  engaged  in  the  mines.  They  canded  on 
mining  on  a  large  scale  and  have  left  quarries,  tunnels, 
pillarsj  draining  galleries,  the  remains  of  good  roads, 
and  piles  of  ore  in  apparent  readiness  for  transport,  as 
well  as  the  remains  of  the  buildings  referred  to.  How 
these  people  passed  away  it  is  impossible  to  tell — all 
traces  have  been  lost,  and  from  the  vast  ruins  which 
have  almost  defied  the  lapse  of  ages,  there  is  no  record 
of  the  existence  of  this  iudustrious  and  capable  people. 

I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  great  similarity 
between  these  ancient  ruins  and  those  of  the  Aztec 
Indians  in  Colorado  and  K'ew  Mexico,  in  the  United 
States.  The  style  of  building  in  both  places  is  much 
alike ;  the  smooth  outside  face  and  brick-like  form  given 
to  the  stone,  the  regular  and  careful  manner  in  which 
the  stones  are  placed,  and  the  general  architecture  of  the 
buildings,  combined  with  the  fact  that  they  are  usually 
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situated  in  a  mineral  district,  establish  a  remarkable 
resemblance. 

In  tlie  Mexican  ruins  I  was  able  to  make  a  more 
thorough  examination;  the  general  construction,  with  an 
obvious  view  to  defence  and  industry,  was  very  similar, 
and  in  the  ruins  attributed  to  the  Aztecs,  I  actually  found 
many  separate  rooms  and  vaults  in  which  the  remains  of 
the  former  occupier  were  embedded  in  solid  baked  clay. 

These  ruins  were  three  stories  high,  with  a  circular 
turret  on  the  east  side,  and  resembling  a  small 
amphitheatre  ;  an  outer  wall  was  built  round  the  main 
building,  and  a  stream  of  water  was  made  to  run 
through.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  make  my 
way  from  one  room  to  another,  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
building,  which  seemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
burying  of  the  dead,  in  each  case  having  to  break  through 
the  wall,  as  no  doors  had  been  provided.  It  is  to  this 
race  that  most  of  the  old  ruins  of  North  America  are 
attributed ;  they  appear  to  have  been  superior  in  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  architecture  to  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  (I  found  some  fine  examples  of  pottery,  needles 
of  bone,  etc.),  but  they  appear  at  last  to  have  succumbed 
to  more  warlike  and  powerful  neighbour's. 

It  is  to  such  a  race  that  I  am  disposed  to  credit  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  now  only  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Zumbo  and  other  places  in  Eastern  Africa,  and 
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which,  were  apparently  built  for  the  same  reason  and 
purpose  as  the  Aztec  cities  ;  both  possess  a  quaint  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  certainly  were  never  designed  and 
completed  by  any  of  the  races  now  occupying  the  country. 
I  trust  the  day  is  near  when  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  ruins  of  Zumbo  will  be  made,  and  a  search  instituted 
for  any  inscriptions,  pottery,  or  implements  which  may 
still  exist,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  such  an  investigation, 
together  with  the  re-opening  of  the  mines,  will  be  in  the 
one  case  richly  rewarded  by  large  additions  to  architectural 
and  historical  research,  and  in  the  other  by  the  discovery 
of  the  source  from  which  came  the  vast  treasures  of  gold 
which  are  known  to  have  been  exported  from  the  African 
Coast. 

Of  ala  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  home  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  land  contains 
monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  the  remains  of  vast 
mining  enterprise,  works  of  a  people  who  have  long 
vanished  away,  the  trace  of  their  origiD  and  existence 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  cities ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  under  the  regime  of  the  mining 
engineer,  with  the  scientific  knowledge  and  appliances  of 
the  present  day,  the  old  mines  of  which  little  more  than 
the  surface  has  been  worked  may  once  more  yield  their 
treasure,  and  this  land^ — perhaps  the  veritable  land  of 
Ophir — becomes  once  more  the  El  Dorado  of  the  world. 
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[_Since  the  foregoing  tvas  published  the  following  report  was 
sent  by  Mr.  E.  de  Keegariou  to  the  Ophir  Concessions, 
Limited.~\ 

M'tali  Valley, 

Manica,  S.E.,  Africa, 

September  10th,  1890. 

reefs. 

The  property  comprising  fifty  claims,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  (2,200)  metres  in  length.  The  main  reef  is 
traceable,  running  nearly  east  and  west,  giving  gold 
throughout,  and  in  claims  No.  14,  17,  and  41,  remarkably 
rich,  showing  visible  gold  freely,  and  panning  on  an 
average  2^  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton. 

The  width  of  the  main,  or  centre  reef,  in  claim  No. 
17  on  the  sui'face  is  five  feet,  and  seven  feet  at  a  depth 
of  thirty-seven  feet,  at  which  depth  visible  gold  shows 
freely  throughout  the  lode.  In  claim  No.  14  the  width  of 
the  reef  on  the  surface  is  (.3^)  three  feet  six  inches,  giving 
very  satisfactory  pannings,.  and  in  claim  No.  41,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  the  out-crop  of  the  reef  is  from  thi-ee 
to  four  feet  in  width,  from  whifih  good  prospects  are 
obtained,  and  occasionally  showing  visible  gold.  This 
lode  is  cased  in  decomposed  diorite  on  the  south,  or 
hanging  wall,  and  decomposed  yellow  sandstone,  on  the 
north  or  foot  wall,  with  a  dip  north,  at  an  angle  of  thirty 
degrees.  This  dip  is  only  determined  in  claims  Nos.  14 
and  17,  on  which  shafts  have  been  sunk,  but  claims 
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'Nos.  22  to  50,  not  having  been  developed  to  any  extent,  the 
dip  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  according  to  the  general  lay 
of  the  more  conspicuous  stratas,  I  should  say  the  reef  is 
nearly,  if  not,  vertical. 

The  north  or  No.  1  reef  running  parallel  with,  and  thirty 
feet  from,  the  centre  reef,  is  traceable  through  claims 
Nos.  8,  10,  12,  14,  17,  and  20,  and  from  samples  taken 
from  the  surface  out-crop,  very  satisfactory  results  were 
obtained,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  lode  will  improve 
as  sunk  upon.  The  width  of  this  lode  averages  four  feet, 
dipping  north  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  ;  the  casting 
on  both  sides  is  decomposed  yellow  sandstone. 

The  south  or  No.  3  reef  is  also  running  parallel  with 
the  centre  reef,  and  forty  feet  to  the  south,  cased  in  slate 
on  the  south,  or  hanging  wall,  and  decomposed  dioritc  on 
the  north  or  foot  wall,  and  dipping  nearly  thirty  degi'ces 
to  the  north.  The  width  of  this  lode  is  three  fe(;t  three 
inches.  This  lode,  although  not  traceable  throughout  the 
concession,  is  very  promising.  In  claim  No.  17  Aisible 
gold  is  found,  and  very  good  prospects  are  obtained  from 
claims  Nos.  14,  17,  and  20.  The  ore  differs  from  that  of 
the  north  and  centre  reefs  in  appearance,  being  of  a 
darkish  blue  colour,  while  that  of  the  north  and  c(!iitr(> 
reefs  is  whitish  blue,  and  harder ;  the  gold  fi-om  these 
three  lodes,  I  must  add,  is  very  free. 

WATER. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  appended  plan,  you  have  a 
great  supply  of  water,  the  Umbeza  river  running  parallel 
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with  claims  Nos.  1  to  21,  at  which  point  it  is  joined  by  the 
TJmtali  or  Miitari,  a  river  cutting  the  property  at  right 
angles,  and  flowing  through  claims  N'os.  20  and  21,  the 
junction  of  these  rivers  being  twenty-five  j'^ards  from  the 
corner  peg  of  claim  19.  From  the  junction,  the  Umtali 
river  continues  in  a  westerly  direction,  running  parallel 
with  the  property,  and  is  joined  by  the  Zambi  river, 
the  latter  river  being  the  western  boundary  of  the  con- 
cession, and  flowing  into  the  Umtali  river  at  a  distance  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  claim  No.  50. 

Thus  you  have  every  facility  of  erecting  batteries  at 
any  desirable  point.  The  fall  of  these  three  rivers,  roughly 
estimated,  is  one  foot  in  ten  feet,  the  largest  is  the  Umtali, 
with  a  body  of  water  sufficient  to  drive  at  least  fifty  head 
of  stamps  throughout  the  year ;  the  Umbeza  and  Zambi 
rivers  differ  but  little  in  size,  with  sufficient  water  to  drive 
at  least  30  head  stamps  each  throughout  the  year. 

TIMBER. 

Timber  required  for  mining  and  building  purposes 
you  have  an  unlimited  supply  of,  on  and  surrounding  the 
property. 

LABOUR. 

White  labour  will  have  to  be  introduced  into  this 
country,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this,  as  practical  and 
experienced  miners  and  amalgamators  might  be  engaged 
in  the  Transvaal  or  any  of  the  southern  colonies.  Native 
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labour  is  available  in  the  country,  Inhambane,  Chiloane, 
or  Sofala,  in  gangs  as  may  be  required  without  any 
difficulty. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  you  have  acquired  the 
most  valuable  property  in  this  district,  with  every  facility 
for  working  the  reefs  economically.  It  is  easy  of  access 
from  the  proposed  railway  terminus,  the  distance  from  the 
terminus  by  road  being  only  18  miles,  and  situated  in  a 
very  healthy  locality,  3,900  feet  above  sea  level. 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  two  samples  of  quartz 
contained  in  bags  weighing  about  7  lb.  each,  were  brought 
with  the  remaining  samples  of  ore,  weighing  about  2  cwt., 
from  the  mine  I  have  located  by  your  direction  for  your 
sub-company.  The  Sabi  Ophir  Mining  Company,  Limited, 
in  the  Mutari  Valley,  Manica,  about  25  miles  west  of 
Massi-Kesse.  I  took  the  quartz  in  the  two  bags  from  the 
centre  of  the  reef  at  the  bottom  of  the  37  feet  shaft,  the 
reef  showing  7  feet  wide  at  that  depth,  and  dipping  north 
30  degrees.  The  remaining  quartz,  with  the  exception  of 
the  picked  samples,  was  taken  from  right  across  the  reef 
from  wall  to  wall,  and  I  consider  the  quartz  brought  homo 
a  true  sample  of  what  the  reef  is  at  that  level. 

The  picked  specimens  were  taken  from  across  the  reef. 

The  assays  showed  as  follows : — 24  oz.,  100  oz.,  27, 
7,  6,  35,  and  209  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton  of  2,240  lb. 
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LETTEES  FEOM   MANICA  EESPECTIKG  GOLD- 
BEAEING  EEEFS  AND  ALLUYIAL. 


The  following  letters  to  the  Barberton  Company  from 
the  explorer  give  a  fair  description  of  the  country,  and 
shows  what  pluck  and  energy  can  do  :  they  were  acting 
under  concessions  from  the  Mozambique  Company. 

I  might  mention  this  was  years  before  the  Chartered 
Company  existed ;  and  although  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
the  political  aspect  of  the  affair  of  the  disputed  country, 
yet  in  no  case  can  the  private  enterprise  be  upset,  and  the 
claims  will  remain  as  sound  as  ever,  either  under  the 
English  or  Portuguese  flag.  But  the  original  pioneers  of 
this  country,  having  spent  large  sums  of  money,  and 
risked  their  lives,  to  acquire  lands  under  a  government 
whose  title  was  in  no  way  contested  until  the  nature  of  the 
lands  was  fully  demonstrated,  and  the  publication  of  my 
little  book  on  Ophii-,  called  attention  to  this  extensive  gold 
field. 


Sarmento, 

March  2nd,  1888. 

As  you  will  see,  we  have  not  made  a  move  yet. 
1  sent  Jim  and  the  other  boys  back  the  day  after  they 
arrived  here,  and  regret  very  much  I  could  not  send  you 
any  provisions.  T  have  not  been  to  Chiqua,  but  Skip  tells 
me  there  are  fifteen  parcels  there ;  but  Harrington  and 
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Harris  should  know  what  they  left  there,  the  number,  and 
also  what  they  contain.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you 
the  date  when  we  shall  retm-n,  but  will  do  so  from  Beira. 
You  will  observe  that  I  said  in  my  last  about  living  at 
Massi-Kesse.  It  was  a  hard  case  for  us  to  live,  even  with 
plenty  of  cotton,  etc.,  so  I  don't  know  how  all  you  people 
would  get  along  without  any.  There  is  no  game,  the  grass 
is  far  too  high  to  prospect  yet,  and  no  one  living  there.  I 
mentioned  to  you  that  the  new  engineer  of  the  company 
was  here  on  his  way  to  Manica,  but  unfortunately  he  is 
laid  down  with  fever,  and  will  return  to  Beira 

We  shall  have  to  buy  our  provisions,  as  the  company 
will  not  yet  set  up  any  stores,  so  I  suppose  I  must  buy 
them  when  I  get  down. 

I  shall  also  have  to  buy  several  bales  of  cotton  outside 
the  company  (as  they  are  very  short  themselves),  and  will 
also  have  to  purchase  at  Chiloane,  I  suppose,  as  it  will  be 
much  required  at  Manica.  The  company  do  not  undertake 
to  supply  outside  their  own  circle,  and  as  they  are  them- 
selves short,  we  shall  have  to  look  to  it  ourselves.  If  you 
could  buy  some  good  meal  cheap  just  before  going  to 
Manica,  and  get  it  conveyed  there,  it  would  be  good,  as  we 
hear  for  a  fact  that  rice  is  not  to  be  obtained.  When  I  am 
down  I  must  see  Guttling,  and  see  how  we  are  off  for  cash. 
Hoping  you  are  all  well,  and  that  all  the  fever  patients  are 
progressing  favourably. 

We  arrived  at  this  place  last  evening,  after  a  deal  of 
bother  with  the  Kafirs  belonging  to  the  canoes.    They  are 
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a  miserable  lazy  lot  of  scamps,  and  had  to  be  threatened 
several  times  before  they  would  leave  an  old  deserted  kraal 
yesterday  morning,  by  telling  them  I  would  send  all  the 
canoes  back  and  inform  the  government  about  it. 

We  are  in  a  nice  fix  now.  They  obstinately  refuse  to 
carry  the  goods  any  further,  and  I  have  had  a  very  nice 
time  of  it,  I  assure  you. 

They  will  not  budge  an  inch,  and  also  refuse  to  let 
their  canoes  (or  any  of  them)  return  to  bring  you  up.  A 
Kafir  came  from  a  kraal  this  morning  not  far  from  here, 
who  said  a  Kafir  from  the  Baron  had  come  to  his  place 
and  was  instructed  to  get  the  canoes  and  send  them  back. 
He  said  he  could  provide  boys  to  go  back  with  canoes  ;  but 
it  is  of  no  use,  as  they  will  not  allow  them  to  go  back.  I 
felt  sure  this  difficulty  would  arise  by  paying  them 
in  advance.  What  we  are  going  to  do  now  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  persuade  them  to 
carry  on  the  goods,  but  of  no  avail ;  it  makes  one  inclined 
to  use  them  roughly.  I  am  losing  patience  with  them.  I 
am  sending  this  by  my  own  boy  to  Kafii-  kraals  to  meet 
the  Baron's  boy,  so  that  he  can  bring  it  on  with  all  speed. 
They  now  want  fui'ther  payment  to  carry  the  goods  on, 
and  say  they  never  understood  they  were  fully  paid  to  go 
to  the  other  camp.  They  want  to  be  dealt  with  very 
strictly,  and  greater  liars  I  never  met.  I  shall  not  release 
the  canoes  until  they  agree  to  take  on  the  goods,  for  they 
will  not  allow  the  other  Kafirs  to  take  them  back  to  fetch 
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you  up  in  answer  to  the  Baron's  demand.  They  fully 
deserve  to  be  punished  severely. 

P.S. — I  suppose  this  means  another  fortnight.  The  six 
months  will  expire  before  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Manica. 


I  sent  the  foregoing  by  my  boy  to  the  Kafir  ki-aal  to 
meet  the  Baron's  boy,  but  he  returned  last  night,  and  said 
he  had  left.  Arnold's  boy  turned  up  last  night,  so  I  sent 
him  on  with  this.  The  canoes  are  still  loaded,  and  the 
Kafirs  are  determined  they  will  not  carry.  I  am  simply 
disgusted  with  the  whole  arrangement,  and  do  not  know 
what  the  Barberton  people  will  think  of  it,  leaving  alone 
our  own  personal  loss  of  time. 


We  arrived  here  safely  on  Sunday  last,  our  journey 
occupying  ten  days,  two  of  which  were  lost  on  the  road 
through  the  Kafirs  refusing  to  carry  the  goods  any  further. 
They  came  about  half-way,  and  we  then  had  to  engage 
others,  or  rather  the  Gorongoza  boys  brought  them  as 
substitutes,  and  divided  their  payment  with  them.  The 
road  was  very  good  indeed  from  where  I  parted  from  you 
for  three-quarters  of  the  journey,  and  then  we  struck  a 
small  path  across  country  which  was  rather  unpleasant 
walking  on.  However,  we  did  not  experience  the  terrible 
swamps,  long  grass,  etc.,  which  threatened  us  with. 

The  weather  was  very  good,  only  had  one  severe  storm 
last  Saturday  evening ;  but  since  our  arrival  here  we  have 
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had  several  showers  at  night.  H'Umbe  is  a  hill  about  700 
feet  high,  standing  alone,  the  Kafirs  living  up  on  the  sides, 
we  are  staying  about  300  feet  up  the  hill.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  you  any  definite  information  from  this  place. 

The  Baron  has  not  received  any  letters  fi'om  ,  and  is 

very  disappointed  and  vexed,  and  after  due  considera- 
tion, has  decided  upon  going  to  Massi-Kesse,  five  or  six 
days  from  here.  He  is  now  engaging  boys  here,  and  I 
suppose  we  shall  start  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

We  can  learn  nothing  reliable  here  from  the 
Kafirs  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Manica,  and 
after  a  long  talk  with  the  Baron  I  am  of  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  bring  the  party 
up  at  the  present  time.  However  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  decide  upon  anything  at  this  place.  We  push  on  to 
Massi-Kesse,  find  out  what  we  can,  have  a  look  at  the 
country,  and  if  we  return,  which  there  is  every  probability 
of  us  doing,  we  shall  go  via  Makaka,  as  it  is  much  nearer. 

What  other  arrangements  will  be  made  afterwards  I 
know  nothing  of. 

It  is  indeed  very  disappointing  and  discouraging,  these 
continued  drawbacks  and  delays ;  one  thing  is  certain,  the 
expedition  is  now  too  late  for  prospecting.  In  the  event 
of  my  returning  to  Tande  Chique  which  seems  inevitable, 
I  don't  know  what  plans  to  make.  I  reckon  it  will  be 
about  20  days  from  now  before  we  get  back,  providing 
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everything  goes  well  on  the  way,  which  is  very  doubtful 
after  past  experiences. 

The  worst  of  it  is  I  am  quite  out  of  provisions,  and  a 
20  days'  ramble  staring  one  in  the  face  is  not  a  very  bright 
look  out.  It  is  not  any  use  sending  stuff  from  Gouvia  as 
it  would  not  catch  me. 

I  spent  a  very  quiet  Christmas,  and  suppose  New  Year 
will  be  more  so.  The  country  which  I  have  passed  over 
does  not  look  much  like  gold  bearing  but  suppose  the 
mountains  at  Manica  are  of  a  different  character.  There 
is  no  distinct  range  about  here,  there  being  only  kopjes 
dotted  about  all  over  the  plain,  but  what  I  can  see  in  the 
distance  look  more  regular.  Fowls,  mealies,  pumpkins, 
etc.,  are  very  dear  here.  I  hear  that  between  Hiumbe 
and  Massi-Kesse  we  get  no  Kafir  kraals,  so  what  we  shall 
do  for  scoff  I  don't  know.  I  have  already  designs  on 
eating  Champagne,  but  he  has  been  sick  with  fever  and  is 
not  very  fat.  I  had  hoped  to  have  given  you  more  satis- 
factory news  than  this,  but  am  sorry  I  cannot.  I  have 
written  this  before  obtaining  a  messenger  to  send  it,  but 
suppose  I  shall  get  one  before  I  leave.  Hoping  that  you 
arrived  quite  safely,  and  that  you  and  all  the  party  are 
quite  well. 

If  I  can  send  you  a  messenger  from  Massi-Kesse  I 
will.  We  start  this  morning  and  I  expect  it  will 
take  us  all  day  to  cross  the  river.  The  Baron  wishes 
to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you.     With  best  wishes. 

V 
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Massi-E[esse, 

January  14:th,  1889. 

We  left  H'Umbe  on  the  29th  of  December  and  arrived 
here  on  January  7th.  We  were  delayed  a  good  deal  on 
the  road  by  rains  and  troubles  with  Kafirs.  Since  we  have 
been  here  the  rain  has  been  incessant,  so  have  been  able  to 
do  nothing.  The  Baron  starts  this  morning'for  ''Mattassi" 
three  days  from  here,  I  do  not  accompany  him  but  remain 
here  to  have  a  look  about  the  hills.  On  his  return  we 
shall  then  j)roceed  to  "  Makaka,"  which  the  Kafirs  say  can  be 
reached  in  three  days  from  here.  It  is  the  Baron's  intention 
to  build  a  house  there  and  move  the  goods  from  Tande 
Chiqua  to  "Makaka."  The  country  is  now  quiet.  This 
part  of  the  district  is  very  nice,  and  promises  well  for  gold, 
I  should  imagine. 

I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  to  look  for  anything 
on  account  of  such  bad  weather,  but  hope  during  the 
Baron's  absence  to  "  Mattassi  "  to  have  some  fine  days  to 
look  around.  It  is  of  no  use  bringing  all  the  expedition 
here  now,  as  the  rains  are  very  great,  the  grass  very  long, 
and  a  great  difficulty  to  get  anything  to  eat,  even  for  our- 
selves and  the  few  Kafirs ;  no  buUdings,  only  old  ruins. 
I  have  been  unwell  the  last  five  days  with  slight  fever,  but 
am  now  better. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  the  Baron  is  in  good  health  and 
wishes  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you.  Shall  write  you 
from  Tande  Chiqua,  or  other  place,  if  you  are  still  in 
"  Gouveia."    The  Baron  is  just  starting,  and  as  he  takes 
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this  with  him  to  "Mattassi,"  I  must  conclude;  so,  hoping 
you  are  all  in  the  best  of  health,  and  with  kind  remem- 
brances. 

Massi-Kbsse. 

Last  night  I  received  your  letter  of  December  23rd, 
it  had  been  38  days  coming ;  what  the  carrier  had  been 
doing  I  can't  make  out.  He  ought  to  have  caught  me  at 
Hiumbe,  as  we  did  not  leave  there  before  December  29th. 
The  boy  said  the  river  Pungue  was  so  full  he  could  not 
cross,  but  we  crossed  all  right.  I  have  been  at  this  place 
22  days,  during  which  time  the  weather  has  been  so  bad, 
the  grass  so  long,  and  I  have  had  two  nasty  attacks  of 
fever,  which  several  drawbacks  have  prevented  me  looking 
about  the  country  as  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
done.  I  am  glad  to  say  at  present  I  am  better,  and  hope 
I  shall  remain  so.  We  are  camped  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eevere,  near  the  ruins,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river. 
There  appears  to  be  a  good  quantity  of  gold  in  the  river, 
similar  in  quality  and  appearance  to  the  sample  you  have. 
Judging  as  far  as  I  can  from  the  little  attention  I  have 
been  able  to  give  the  matter,  there  also  appears  to  be  every 
likelihood  of  payable  reefs,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  prospect.  The  Baron  returned  the 
other  day  from  his  visit  to  the  chief  "Lutassi,"  who  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly,  and  everything  is  settled  so  far 
very  satisfactorily  with  him. 

I  cannot  possibly  come  to  Gouveia  now,  but  must 
return  to  Tande  Chiqua.    I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
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letter,  which.  I  hope  you  have  received,  that  the  Baron 
intends  building  a  house  at  "  Makaka,"  and  putting  all  the 
goods  there,  so  our  stuff  had  better  be  put  there  also. 

We  are  now  awaiting  about  30  Kafirs  from  "Mutassi," 
who  will  arrive  either  to-day  or  to-morrow,  to  convey  us  to 
"Makaka."  The  Baron  wants  to  retui'n  to  Massi-Kesse  as 
early  as  possible,  and  then  will  be  our  best  time  to  come 
and  work  some  of  the  smaller  rivers  for  alluvial,  which  I 
believe  carry  good  gold,  until  we  can  burn  the  grass  to 
prospect  for  reefs.  I  must  say  that,  during  the  trip,  the 
Baron  has  worked  very  hard  and  done  his  utmost  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  his  company. 

He  has  treated  me  very  kindly,  and  when  I  was  sick, 
paid  me  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  Kafirs  say  it  will 
take  five  days  only  to  reach  Makaka  from  here,  but  I 
suppose  that  means  seven  or  eight.  No  doubt  that  will 
be  the  chief  route  between  Massi-Kesse  and  Beira,  as 
H'Umbe  is  so  much  out  of  the  line  and  very  mountainous. 
From  here  to  Makaka  is  much  better,  so  the  Kafii'S 
tell  us.  We  were  troubled  with  a  great  quantity 
of  rain  between  Hiumbe  and  this  place,  and  I  suppose 
when  returning  we  shall  find  the  rivers  high  and  the  grass 
very  long.  This  part  of  this  country  is  again  quiet. 
"  Gimgunhana  "  has  caused  a  great  disturbance  by  sending 
his  men  to  "Mutassi,"  and  some  fighting  occui-red,  and 
the  Kafu's  say  a  great  loss  of  life,  but  nothing  very 
reliable  can  be  obtained.  Around  Massi-Kesse  will  be  a 
very  nice  place  to  live  when  a  few  white  people  are 
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together,  and  I  think  must  eventually  be  a  place  of 
importance.  I  like  it  very  well,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
return,  as  I  think  there  are  very  good  prospects.  The 
Baron  has  kept  me  well  informed  of  all  his  movements  and 
has  been  very  frank. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  all  our  party  up  here  as  soon 
after  the  rainy  season  as  possible.    I  hope  I  shall  find 

  and  the  others  all  right  at  Tande  Chiqua.    As  it 

is  of  no  use  for  them  to  come  to  Massi-Kesse  yet,  I  think 
it  would  be  as  well  to  send  them  on  to  Gouveia,  and  leave 
the  bulk  of  our  goods  at  Makaka. 

We  shall  want  a  lot  of  merchandise  at  this  place  to  buy 
provisions.  There  is  no  game,  hardly  any  fowls,  and  oxen 
and  sheep  some  long  distance  away,  so  I  think  I  had  better 
make  arrangements  with  the  Baron  for  supplies  of  goods  at 
the  same  time  he  will  be  sending  his  stuff  from  Beira  to 
Makaka.  I  hope  to  hear  something  from  Barberton  when 
I  get  to  Tande  Chiqua,  and  will  then  write  a  full  account 
of  things.  I  am  glad  you  got  safely  to  Gouveia,  and  hope 
you  are  all  in  good  health.  Ours  has  been  a  very  trying 
trip,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  back  to  have  a  change  of 
diet  and  a  change  of  clothing. 

Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  and  have  your  ideas 
about  matters  generally,  if  it  is  possible  to  send  to  Tande 
Chiqua,  I  would  try  to  stick  the  rainy  season  out  here  if 
things  were  more  comfortable,  but  I  think  I  should  be  too 
miserable  under  the  present  circumstances. 
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Eemember  me  kindly  to    and  .    The  Baron 

sends  his  compliments  and  hopes  yon  are  well.  With 
best  wishes. 


Andrade's  Camp, 

Near  Makaka. 

Jnst  a  few  lines  in  a  hiu'ry,  as  a  boy  is  jiist  about  to 
leave  for  Gonvea.  I  received  to-day  your  two  letters,  dated 
Gouvea,  January  27th,  and  Mucaca,  10th  February,  with 
enclosure  and  also  provisions,  for  which  many  thanks. 
I  wish  I  had  received  them  at  Massi-Kesse. 

We  did  not  leave  Manica  before  February  26th,  and 
arrived  here  yesterday.  Had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
Kafirs.  The  Baron  had  to  go  twice  to  Mutassi  about 
them.  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal  with  fever  attacks,  and 
am  not  well  yet.  The  Baron  has  done  all  he  possibly 
could  for  me. 

I  had  borrowed  fifteen  pieces  of  eight  yards  each  from 
him,  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  my  box  of  clothing  has  gone  to  Gouvea. 
I  am  destitute,  and  in  rags. 

I  have  sent  to-day  to  Tande  Chiqua  to  see  if  by 

any  possible  chance  it  had  been  left  there,  if  not,  I  should  be 
so  glad  if  you  would  kindly  send  it  down.  I  am  going  on 
to  Beira,  as  I  am  not  in  a  fit  state  to  undertake  so  long  a 
journey  as  to  Gouvea.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  come  to  you 
just  yet,  but  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  return  to 
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Massi-Kesse.  "We  expected  to  have  seen  here,  but  he 

had  unfortunately  left  ten  days  ago  for  Manico,  and  gone 
another  road. 

I  will  write  you  immediately  on  my  arrival  at  Beira, 
and  hope  to  hear  from  you.  I  will  then  give  you  a  longer 
account  of  our  journey,  and  more  details.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  all  of  the  boys  had  the  fever,  and  hope  they  are 
all  better  now.  I  have  not  yet  received  your  letter  with 
draft  on  Gutting.  Please  excuse  me  concluding  now,  as 
the  boy  is  just  starting.  The  Baron  sends  his  very  kind 
regards,  and  hopes  you  are  well.  With  best  wishes  to  all 
our  party  in  Gouvea,  and  yourself. 

Sarento  Sarmento. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  above,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
Beira.  We  seem  to  get  delayed  at  every  point,  we  are 
now  awaiting  the  steamer,  which  we  hope  will  arrive  soon. 
Of  course,  I  have  not  received  your  letter  of  the  6th,  which 
you  sent  to  Massi-Kesse. 

The  Baron  is  writing  you  now,  and  will  mention  to 
you  about  his  return  to  Manica.  It  is  his  intention  to  go 
back  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are  about  fifteen  of  our 
parcels  at  M'Chiqua.  I  have  tried  to  get  Kafirs  to  bring 
them  on  to  Sarmento,  but  have  failed,  so  they  will  have  to 
remain  there  until  we  return  The  Baron  will  also  write 
you  with  regard  to  Kafirs.  You  say  "  you  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  have  at  Massi-Kesse  oiir  store  of  provisions, 
both  on  account  of  difficulties  as  well  as  on  account  oi 
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various  motives,"  but  you  do  not  state  the  difficulties  or 
motives.  All  I  know  is  there  is  nothing  to  eat  there  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mealies  and  pumpkins,  and  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  the  Baron  will  set  up  a  store  or 
not,  and  if  he  does  it  will  take  some  time.  I  have  had 
very  hard  times  of  it  there,  and  know  what  it  is.  I  fully 
expected  that  the  Mozambique  Company  would  not  grant 
500  claims  (or  any  claims  at  all)  to  sub-syndicates  beyond 
the  500  of  the  Manica  Syndicate,  and  I  don't  know  how 
you  will  manage  to  settle  the  matter. 

I  have  had  no  further  letters  from  Barberton,  the  last 
dated  December  23rd.  I  was  too  late  for  the  steamer  when 

we  came  down,  so  must  write  a  long  letter  to   when 

I  get  to  Beira.  There  is  no  rice  to  be  bought  either  at 
Beira  or  Chiloane.  I  will  see  to  your  portmanteau.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  send  what  you  write  for 
from  here  ;  the  cotton  I  cannot  get  until  I  get  dow  to 
Chiloane,  as  the  Company  are  very  short,  and  the  Baron 
will  have  to  buy  either  at  that  place  or  elsewhere.  As  it  is 
very  indefinite  when  the  steamer  will  come  for  us,  and 
there  being  no  jams,  coffee,  etc.,  here,  and  not  a  bit  of 
food  for  the  Kafirs,  I  think  it  the  best  way  to  send  them 
back,  and  when  I  arrive  at  Beira  I  will  do  my  best  to 
forward  the  articles  as  far  as  Sarmento,  as  I  think  a  man 
will  be  coming  up  to  take  charge  of  the  place,  and  then  it 
will  be  the  best  wap  for  you  to  send  a  Kafir  or  two  down 
to  fetch  the  things.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  do  it  now  from 
here,  but  there  is  nothing  to  send.    The  reason  I  did  not 
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write  you  from  Andrade's  Camp  that  day  was  I  was  very 
sick  indeed,  and  am  only  just  getting  over  it  now.  I  am 
sorry  so  much  fever  has  been  amongst  our  people,  but  hope 
they  are  all  strong  again  now.  I  will  write  you  full  par- 
ticulars from  Beira  as  to  when  we  shall  return ;  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  do  so  from  here,  but  I  must  await  a  reply 
from  Barberton  to  the  letter  I  shall  write  first. 

The  new  engineer  for  the  Company  has  arrived,  and  is 
here  at  Sarmento  on  his  way  to  Massi-Kesse.  You  speak 
of  going  to  Massi-Kesse,  but  you  will  find  living  there  is 
more  sickening  than  living  at  Gouveia  until  things  are 
settled.  I  mean  not  before  houses  are  built,  and  a  proper 
supply  of  provisions,  etc.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
manage  to  write  me  from  Gouveia  to  Beira  again.  Many 
thanks  for  sending  box.  I  was  simply  in  a  state  of  semi- 
nudeness.  I  hope  I  shall  be  better  in  health  when  we 
again  start  from  Beira.  There  is  nothing  for  the  Kafirs  to 
eat  here,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  we  leave. 

I  don't  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say,  only  that  I 
wish  I  had  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.  Hoping  that  you 
are  well,  and  that  we  may  have  better  success  in  the  future 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  with  best  wishes  and  kind 
regards. 

Beira, 

April  2m,  1889. 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant  duly  to  hand,  and  am 
pleased  to  hear  you  are  all  well.    As  I  wrote  you  last 
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letter  I  got  eight  or  nine  parcels  from  Tande  Chiqua 
before  I  left  Sarmento,  and  think  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  remainder  when  we  go  up  again. 

Eegarding  your  comments  upon  the  concessions  and 
their  boundaries,  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  in  error, 
and  the  Baron  most  persistently  assures  me  that  the  Com- 
pany have  a  concession  over  all  the  lands  as  formerly 
stated  by  him  to  you.  However,  he  is  wi'iting  you  on  the 
matter.  Speaking  of  the  Eiver  Eevue  as  an  "  old  mine" 
is  rather  vague.  There  has  been  no  outside  work,  i.e  , 
terrace  work,  or  deep  lead  sinking  on  the  river  banks,  or 
in  any  of  the  old  watercourses,  all  the  former  gold  finding 
having  been  confined  to  sand  washing  in  the  river  bed. 
No  doubt,  the  surrounding  mountains  contain  gold,  but  as 
I  was  too  unwell,  and  the  weather  very  unpropitious 
during  the  time  I  was  there  I  was  unable  to  do  much.  So 
far,  my  only  opinion  is  that  the  country  is  good,  and  I 
like  it.    I  wish  the  account  could  come  down  whilst  I  am 

here,  as  I  want  to  give  as  close  a  statement  as  I  can  to  . 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  March  does  not  mention  any 
particular  arrangement.  Yery  likely  we  leave  for  Chiloane 
to-morrow  when  I  will  take  your  portmanteau  and  leave  it 
at  Mr.  Grutteling's.  I  shall  have  to  buy  some  goods  at 
Chiloane  for  oiu'  expedition  as  the  Company  are  very  short 
of  provisions,  etc.  Putting  aside  the  disaj)pointment  about 
the  sub-syndicates,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
terms  of  yoiu:  contract  with  the  Company. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  copies  of  all  the 
other  contracts  made,  and  yours  is  by  far  the  best.  You 
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mention  in  yours  that  I  may  hear  one  day  that  you  have 
sold.  I  am  very  careful  of  giving  an  opinion  yet  of  the 
country,  but  I  know  that  if  your  interests  were  mine,  I 
should  not  dispose  of  them  yet.  The  Company's  engineer 
has  returned  to  Beira. 

Baron  Balen  had  a  contract  for  500  claims  at  20  per 
cent.,  and  not  more  than  50  claims  were  to  be  located  in 
any  one  district. 

It  is  very  uncertain  when  we  shall  leave  this  for 
Manica,  but  I  hope  soon,  so  that  I  shall  see  you  there. 
Beira  has  much  improved  since  I  was  here  last,  the  streets 
are  lighted  with  lamps. 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  am  better,  although  I  have  had  a 
bad  attack  of  fever  since  I  arrived  here.  I  am  still  weak, 
but  improving.  Some  few  letters  go  up  for  you  by  this 
same  mail ;  one  appears  to  have  been  opened  on  the  way, 
but  was  sealed  up  in  Barberton.  The  Baron  is  very  busy 
starting  off  goods  by  the  lighters  and  steam  launch  for 
Sarmento. 

The  weather  is  very  warm  here.  Please  send  down 
the  account  as  soon  as  possible.  I  have  no  other  news 
at  present,  so  hoping  you  are  well,  and  in  good  spirits, 
believe  me. 

July  1889. 
I  received  yours  of  June  10th  from  Lorenzo  Marques, 
at  a  place  called  "  Chinyazi "  (where  your  tent  once  blew 
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down),  and  hope  you  have  arrived  safely  in  Barberton.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  more  particulars  about  "your 
death  "  by  this  time.  Two  more  Portuguese  miners  have 
arrived  for  the  company.  We  are  making  very  slow 
progress,  with  the  usual  stoppage  as  of  old,  and  the  same 
old  cry,  "jSTo  Kafirs,  no  Kafirs!"  I  am  getting  fairly  sick 
and  tired  of  this  way  of  moving,  or,  rather,  not  moving.  We 
came  through  Tande  Chi  qua,  and  I  collected  the  parcels 
left  there  last  December,  and  brought  them  on  here.  How 
I  shall  get  on  for  carriers  from  here  I  don't  know ;  think 
I  shall  have  to  go  to  Massi-Kesse,  and  try  and  get  boys 
there. 

When  coming  from  Tande  Chiqua,  who  should  I  meet 
on  the  road  but  Lourenz  and  Doneys  and  Westlake,  the 
latter  being  very  sick  indeed,  and  looked  very  much  like 
kicking  out ;  they  have  all  had  fever  in  Manica.  Lourenz 
and  Doneys  are  taking  a  trip  to  recruit.  Lourenz  is  going 
to  Capetown,  and  Doneys  to  Free  State,  Westlake  to 
Delagoa  Bay. 

They  could  not  do  any  prospecting  on  account  of  long 
grass  and  sickness.  They  brought  a  letter  from  Harris, 
who,  with  Harrington,  were  both  getting  over  an  attack 
of  fever.  He  says  the  grass  is  beginning  to  turn,  but 
they  cannot  yet  burn  it.  The  goods  you  left  in  "  Gouveia  " 
have  not  yet  arrived  in  Massi-Kesse.  I  think  you  had 
better  in  answer  to  this  instruct  me  who  to  write  to  there, 
and  you  should  also  write  to  Gouveia  yourself  direct,  con- 
t^idering  the  carriage  of  the  goods  has  been  paid  to  Massi- 
Kesse. 
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I  was  interrupted  in  my  wiiting,  and  could  not  resume 
before  this  day,  July  19tli,  I  think  we  shall  start  from 
here  in  about  three  or  four  days.  When  I  came  here  I  built 
myself  a  grass  house ;  yesterday  I  was  burnt  out.  The 
Baron  had  fired  the  grass  some  distance  otf,  and  a  wind 
storm  arose,  and  the  fire  approached  so  quickly  that  before 
we  could  do  much  my  house  was  consumed.  I  lost  a  lot  of 
clothing,  boots,  portmanteau,  brandy,  pocket-book,  papers, 
and  memos,  besides  a  lot  of  other  things.  I  am  now  almost 
naked,  and  anxiously  await  arrival  of  the  clothing  you  sent 
from  Mcintosh.  I  cannot  give  you  any  interesting  news 
from  this  end  yet,  but  hope  to  do  so  from  Manica.  Shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  soon  informing  me  of  intentions 
of  Syndicate. 

It  takes  such  a  long  time  to  get  letters  from  Transvaal 
to  Manica  (^'.(?.,  if  they  do  come  to  hand — ^there  is  always 
an  uncertainty),  so  if  you  write  me  by  return  I  may  stand 
a  chance  of  receiving  it  by  Christmas.  Hope  to  have  five 
months'  good  prospecting  before  the  heavy  rains  set  in.  I 
could  amuse  you  with  some  short  accounts  of  the  eccentri- 
cities and  absurdities  of  some  people  connected  with   

but  may  not  commit  it  to  paper.  They  appear  to  have 
about  as  much  knowledge  of  the  opening  up  of  a  gold  field 
as  an  eighteen-months-old  child  does  about  the  extraction 
of  tape-worms,  I  may  add  a  few  lines  to  this  before  I 
leave  here,  but  for  the  present  will  close,  hoping  you  are 
quite  well  and  with  best  wishes. 

A  lot  of  the  wooden  tools  left  at  Tande  Chiqua,  in 
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December,  have  been  eaten  up  by  white  ants.  They  also 
attacked  the  blacksmith's  anvil,  but  we  have  some  of  it 
left. 

I  think  we  leave  to-morrow,  great  preparations  and 
excitement  prevailing  in  some  quarters  on  that  account. 

I  did  not  receive  letter,  which  you  said  you  had 

enclosed,  neither  the  account. 

Very  little  water  in  the  "  Pungue,"  and  a  very  small 
canoe  has  a  difficulty  in  getting  as  high  as  Sarmento. 
"Weather  very  unsettled,  windy,  and  threatening  rain.  The 
altitude  of  Sarmento  is  about  315  feet.  Shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  and  also  to  receive  a  few  papers.  You  know 
what  it  is  being  in  this  country  and  getting  nothing  to 
read. 

Masse-Kessi,  Manica. 
I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  from  Durban 
of  July  17th,  which  came  to  hand  a  week  ago,  and  I 
understand  by  it  that  you  had  not  received  my  letter 
written  at  "Sarmento."  I  wish  you  every  success  in 
Lisbon  and  London.  I  note  your  remarks  in  reference 
to  our  syndicate  expecting  more  than  we  have  achieved, 
but  my  ideas  are  that  they  should  sympathise  with  us, 
knowing  our  sufferings,  illness,  etc. 

The  person  who  told  you  I  was  returning  on  account 
of  sickness  was  misinformed.  "  Gungunhana  "  must  have 
left  his  kraal  some  time  in  July,  I  think,  and  is  now  safely 
landed  at  Bilene. 
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After  a  very  tedious  journey  we  readied  Masse-Kessi 
on  tlie  3rd  of  last  month,  having  been  two  months  on  the 
road.  I  had  to  proceed  without  Kafirs,  and  had  to  leave 
all  my  stuff  at  Sarmento.  Have  not  received  any  of  it  yet, 
but  expect  a  little  in  a  few  days.  The  thirteen  parcels 
left  at  Gouveia  by  you  have  not  yet  come,  and,  so  far,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  Kafir  to  take  a  letter  there. 
I  will  send  first  opportunity,  but  I  think  you  should  also 
write  to  Gouveia  in  case  there  arises  any  difiiculty.  The 
beads  would  be  of  great  service  to  me  now. 

Well,  Avhen  we  got  here  we  found  all  people  sick,  and 

  and    just  recovering.   •  is  still  unwell 

and  looks  like  a  ghost.    On  the  12th  of  the  month  

and  started  out  prospecting.    The  grass  is  still  very 

long  in  some  places  and  will  not  burn.    Myself  and   

proceeded  to  the  "  Muza  "  river,  and   over  the  hills ; 

but  according  to  my  instructions  the  latter  afterwards  went 
to  the  "  Umtarri,"  and  is  still  there.  After  a  week  at  the 
Muza  I  was  taken  very  sick  again,  and  had  to  be  taken 
into  camp  ;  but  recovered  very  quickly,  and  have  since  been 
out  again.    None  of  the  other  men  have  yet  began  to 

prospect,  I  mean  or  .   is  at  work  for  the 

Company.  I  have  prospected  several  reefs,  but  with  no 
success,  though  I  still  have  hopes,  yet  it  will  entail  great 
time  and  deep  work  I  am  afraid.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Masse-Kessi  it  is  all  granite  formation, 
running  pretty  regularly  about  N.E.  and  S.W.,  or  E.  and 
W.,  with  here  and  there  a  little  slate,  but  a  scarcity  of 
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sandstone.  I  have  crushed  some  excellent  looking  rock, 
but  as  remarked  above,  with  no  results  so  far.  I  am  of 
opinion  there  is  a  sort  of  capping  on  the  reefs,  and  to  test 
them  properly,  sinking  is  necessary,  but  no  dynamite  is 
procurable.  I  think  the  Mozambique  Company  should 
make  some  sort  of  provision  for  the  importation  of 
dynamite,  detonators  and  fuse,  as  without  these  appliances 
very  little  development  can  be  done,  especially  of  reefs. 
I  believe  the  Baron  has  ordered  twenty  cases  from  Natal, 
but  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  arrive,  for,  as  you  know,  the 
steamers  will  not  bring  it.    I  am  also  of  opinion  that  any 

gold-bearing  quartz  reefs  will  be  more  west,  although  

has  seen  nothing,  and  I  reckon  he  is  about  25  miles  from 
here,  due  west;  however,  we  must  persevere.  "With 
reference  to  alluvial  gold,  that  can  be  found  almost  every- 
where in  a  manner  that  is  most  surprising,  and  I  must 
inform  you  that  altliough  I  have  paid  some  attention  to 
reefs,  most  of  my  time  has  been  employed  on  alluvial.  As 
you  might  be  aware,  this  work  requires  a  great  amount  of 
prospecting  and  studying  before  one  can  be  satisfied  that 
it  is  payable,  or  would  warrant  the  pegging  out  of  a  great 
number  of  claims;  however,  the  more  I  see  of  it  the 
better  satisfied  I  am  with  it,  and  should  it  continue  as  it 
is  at  present,  shall  certainly  peg  out  very  soon.  I  have 
given  the  Muza  over  a  month's  good  prospecting,  and  am 
now  sinking  shafts  on  a  large  flat  at  a  good  elevation 
above  the  valley  where  the  Portuguese  have  formerly 
worked.  They  must  have  taken  out  a  fair  quantity  of 
gold  in  their   primitive   method  of  working,  but  the 
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ramaining  portion,  which  is  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  flat,  has  not  been  touched,  and  it  all  seems  to  carry 
gold  about  alike.  There  is  every  facility  for  working  it ; 
in  fact,  I  doubt  if  it  could  be  better  positioned.  A 
splendid  stream  of  water  all  the  year  round  free  of  expense, 
any  amount  of  timber,  an  easy  outlet  for  all  debris,  and 
very  healthy,  being  at  a  good  altitude  (I  might  mention 
that  where  I  was  taken  sick  was  at  a  point  of  the  same 
river,  but  very  low  in  the  Eevue  Valley).  The  Portuguese 
do  not  work  it  very  deep,  going  at  the  most  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet,  and  only  close  to  the  river.  Tixe  flat  is 
about  one  mile  in  length,  I  suppose,  by  about  500  to  600 
yards,  roughly  speaking.  A  splendid  fall  could  be  got  by 
bringing  the  mills  round  the  hills,  and  not  a  very  greai 
distance.  I  went  out  there  last  Sunday,  and  spent  the 
whole  day  panning  olf ;  take  stuff  where  you  please  you 
never  got  a  blanlt  from  the  surface  soil  to  a  wash  about 
nine  feet  deep  and  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  same  all  over  the  flat.  Of  this  wash  I 
weighed  112  lb.,  and  obtained  four  grains  of  gold  similar 
in  size  and  appearance  to  the  parcel  of  gold  you  have.  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  it  would  pay  splendidly  for 
hydraulicking.  I  am  engaged  in  sinking  shafts  all  over 
the  flat,  that  is,  at  certain  distances,  and  shall  get  as  deep 
as  I  can,  for  I  am  of  opinion  there  are  other  payable 
layers  below,  and  I  want  to  get  bed-rock,  but  the  Kafirs 
refuse  to  work  in  a  deep  hole. 

So  much  for  the  Muza,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  some  day 
being  sluiced,  as  I  shall  certainly  peg  when  I  next  go  out, 

X 
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providiug  it  continues  as  good  ;  as  I  mean  to  be  thoroughly- 
convinced. 

On  my  return  to  Massi-Kesse  I  was  pleased  to  receive 

a  letter  from    at  the  "  Intarri,"  who  is  so  far  very 

pleased  with  the  place. 

He  says  the  river  is  about  the  size  of  the  Revue,  and 
the  old  diggings  carry  good  gold,  and  in  his  own  words 
says,  "  In  short,  I  conscientiously  believe  it  will  pay." 
He  sent  me  in  a  small  sample  of  the  gold,    I  go  out  to 

see  him  to-morrow.      This  is  a  place    was  very 

anxious  to  get  to,  but  could  not  get  there,  although  he 
started  for  it  on  Sunday.  I  got  there  before  him.  It  is 
also  splendidly  wooded  and  watered.  Will  write  you 
more  about  this  next  time. 

Should  all  go  well,  and  I  peg  out,  which  I  feel  sure 
I  shall  do  (but  I  don't  want  to  make  a  mistake),  I  shall 
visit  Barberton,  leaving  here  in  IS'ovember,  and  return  to 
Manica.  Now,  as  I  have  joiumeyed  three  times  between  Beira 
and  Massi-Kesse,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  country, 
travelling  diiferent  routes  each  time,  and  without  a  doubt 
Paiva  d'Andrade's  road  or  path  is  by  far  the  best.  A.  good 
road  could  very  easily  be  made,  the  country  being  very 
flat  all  the  way  to  Massi-Kesse,  and  a  fine  course  for  a 
railway.  I  think  the  best  thing  the  Company  could  do 
would  be  to  build  a  station  at  "  Mapanda,"  the  river  above 
that  point  being,  not  to  any  extent,  navigable,  and  very 
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expensive  with  canoes,  and  make  a  road  direct  to  Manica 
from  that  point,  and  then  the  whole  distance  could  be  done 
from  Beira  (by  Kafirs  loaded  at  Mapanda)  in  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days.  The  Kafirs  have  made  a  few  miles  of 
the  road,  but  not  many,  about  ten  I  should  think  in 
different  parts. 

I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
hydraulic  machinery  up  when  this  road  is  completed.  We 
have  not  had  much  rain  yet,  and  the  weather  is  at  present 
grand,  a  little  cold  night  and  morning. 

The  Baron  is  very  hard  at  work,  and  doing  his  very 
best  to  make  things  go  ahead.  He  works  very  much,  and 
will  soon  improve  the  appearance  of  this  place,  I  feel  sure. 
So  far,  the  Manica  natives  do  not  seem  to  take  very  kindly 
to  work,  but  I  suppose  in  time  they  will. 

My  boys'  contract  time  will  soon  expire,  and  I  am  now 
trying  to  get  some  local  Kafirs  to  replace  them.    I  have 

not  met    yet,  should  very  much  like  to.     I  did 

not  receive  any  letters  from  Barberton  last  mail,  and  I 
must  say  you  did  not  give  any  express  news  in  your  letter. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  postal  arrange- 
ments somewhere,  as  I  do  not  receive  any  papers,  and  very 
seldom  letters,  yet  I  am  sure  they  are  sent.  Luther 

accompanies    prospecting.      Louren^o  and   

returned,  I  met  them  between  Chiqua  and  Sarmento,  with 

  very  sick,  so  I  don't  know  where  to  send  your 

enclosure  to   ,  but  Harris  might  know.     I  handed 
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your  letter  to   .    I  have  just  seen  some  very  good 

gold  from  "  Mutarri,"  but  the  Kafir  wanted  too  much  for 
it.  I  feel  -convinced  that  these  two  nlaces  "Muza"  and 
"  Mutarri "  might  be  safely  recommended  for  hydraulicking. 
In  Australia  any  quantity  of  ground  has  been  sluiced  and 
paid  well  at  a  yield  of  8d.  per  cubic  yard,  but  this,  I 
estimate,  would  go  at  least  12s.  to  14s.,  and  no  water  to 
pay  for  or  timber  either.  The  surface  stuff  I  should  think  is 
almost  payable  alone.  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
Next  mouth  I  shall  devote  to  prospecting  for  reefs,  and 
shall  strike  the  other  side  of  "  Mattassias."  I  have  built 
a  little  house  on  about  the  highest  hill  in  Massi-Kesse, 
which  will  be  headquarters.  A  great  number  of  people 
lived  here  at  one  time,  there  being  ruins  of  houses  all  over 
the  place.  Some  Caffres  discovered  27  heads  (skulls)  in 
some  old  ruins.  Excuse  me  not  writing  more  this  time. 
"Wishing  you  good  health,  and  every  success,  and  a  pleasant 
trip. 

Anderson  says: — When  Sir  John  Swinburne  and  his 
company  were  working  for  gold  at  Tati,  other  diggers 
followed  up  that  river,  some  thirty  and  others  forty  miles, 
and  worked  claims  near  its  banks  at  Todd's  Creek  and 
Charley,  but  did  not  find  sufficient  gold  to  pay,  and  they 
were  also  abandoned.  At  the  present  time  a  new  company 
has  been  formed  to  work  the  old  diggings  at  Tati,  and  I 
believe  find  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  expenses.  Ancient 
workings  in  the  district  have  been  discovered,  but  when 
used,  no  history  can  inform  us. 
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About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Tati  station,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  about  200  feet  above  the  river,  are 
some  very  interesting  remains  of  an  ancient  fort,  built  of 
hewn  stone.  The  outer  walls,  now  standing,  are  four  feet 
in  height,  with  two  courses  running  the  whole  length  about 
half-way  up,  with  five  regular  courses  between,  built  in 
the  herring-bone  fashion,  similar  to  those  in  old  Eoman 
walls  now  preserved  in  England.  These  stones  are  very 
thin,  not  much  thicker  than  common  tiles ;  the  other 
courses  have  stones  in  regular  layers,  three  inches  deep  and 
about  a  foot  in  length.  This  wall  is  two  feet  thick,  and 
encloses  a  space  of  about  half  an  acre.  The  floor  originally 
was  concrete;  large  portions  still  remain,  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  are  portions  of  small  furnaces  for  melting  metal. 
At  the  south-west  corner  of  this  enclosure  are  several 
rooms,  with  walls  dividing  them  seven  feet  in  height. 
In  the  eastern  room  the  walls  are  twenty  feet  high, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  a  tower,  leaving  a  space 
of  some  four  feet  between  the  outer  and  inner  wall ; 
and,  when  in  a  perfect  state,  it  must  have  been  a 
strong  place  of  defence,  standing,  as  it  does,  on  the 
topmost  ridge  of  the  hill,  overlooking  the  river  and 
surrounding  country.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
mortar  being  used ;  mud  may  have  been  a  substitute, 
and  from  time  to  time  been  washed  away.  Trees  are 
growing  in  many  of  these  rooms  of  considerable  size, 
as  also  bushes.  This  being  a  favourite  lurking-place 
for  lions,  I  had  to  explore  it  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand,  and 
book  and  rod  in  the  other.    It  is  a  most  interesting  ruin 
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and  well  constructed,  evidently  the  work  of  a  white  race. 
There  are  no  Kaffir  tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa  or  south, 
that  have  ever  been  known  to  build  their  kraals  square  or 
with  hewn  stone.  Other  ancient  and  similar  ruins  are  still 
preserved  beyond  these  diggings  higher  up  the  river,  the 
walls  also  square  and  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  country 
is  dense  bush,  with  fine  timber.  Lignum-vitse  trees 
abound ;  the  wood  when  cut  is  black  and  white,  very  hard, 
and  used  for  wagon  desselbooms  and  axles.  It  has  been 
known  to  last  almost  as  long  as  iron. 

The  Tati  station  is  the  only  white  man's  station 
between  Ba-mangwato  and  Gubuluwayo,  the  Matabele 
king's  military  kraal.  It  is  distant  from  the  former 
169  miles,  and  from  the  latter  126  miles.  A  few  stores 
were  opened  by  English  traders,  to  supply  the  Bush- 
men who  brought  ostrich  feathers  for  sale  (but  if 
known  by  the  Matabele  people  they  would  have  been 
killed),  and  also  travellers  and  hunters  passing  up 
and  down  from  the  interior,  as  it  is  situated  on  the 
main  and  only  transport  road  to  that  country.  The 
range  of  mountains,  "  Mopolo,"  forming  the  water- 
shed above  mentioned,  averages  in  height  4,320  feet 
above  sea  level,  there  are  some  parts  nearly  5,000 ;  it 
is  of  granite  formation.  Along  some  of  the  rivers,  already 
described,  may  be  seen  some  fine  slate  rocks. 

The  natives  procure  very  fine  gold  dust  from  the  sand 
in  some  of  the  river-beds,  and  sell  it.    They  preserve  it  in 
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the  quill  of  a  feather  from  the  wing  of  a  vulture,  where 
they  deposit  it  for  safety.  Every  kind  of  game  is  found 
in  this  region,  but  it  is  becoming  more  scarce  every  year. 
The  country  is  known  as  the  Makalakaland.  Quartz 
intersects  the  country  in  several  parts,  and  it  contains 
gold. 

There  are  many  military  posts  on  the  slopes  of  the 
watershed  down  to  Makobi's  outpost,  on  the  Mpakwe 
river,  which  is  the  frontier  outpost,  where  all  travellers 
and  hunters  have  to  stop,  to  obtain  permission  to  enter  the 
country  before  proceeding.  On  the  arrival  of  any  stranger, 
a  messenger  is  sent  to  the  king,  and  if  he  objects,  he  has 
to  turn  back,  and  if  allowed  to  proceed,  two  Matabele 
warriors  from  the  regiment  stationed  there,  take  charge  of 
the  visitor,  and  conduct  him  to  his  majesty,  who  enquires 
his  business,  so  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  his  territory 
without  his  knowledge.  Although  the  Matabele  country 
comes  down  to  the  Shasha  river,  no  one  occupies  that 
district,  except  a  few  wandering  Bushmen,  south  of  the 
military  post  at  Makobi's. 

There  are  many  ancient  forts  similar  to  those  at  and 
near  the  Tati,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seeu  on 
commanding  positions,  but  none  of  any  great  extent ;  a 
garrison  of  100  men  would  be  as  many  as  could  occupy 
them.  Most  of  them  are  so  concealed  from  view  by  trees 
and  bush,  that  it  is  by  mere  accident  they  are  discovered. 
I  once  outspanned  in  the  centre  of  one  without  knowing  it, 
thinking  it  an  old  Kaffir  kraal,  until  my  attention  was 
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called  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  stonework  of  hewn  stone, 
and  the  square  rooms. 

At  the  Mpakwe  river  near  the  south  side  of  the  drift, 
and  twenty-nine  miles  north  from  the  Tati  river,  is 
another  very  interesting  ruin,  built  of  out  granite  with 
regular  courses,  each  stone  nearly  the  same  size,  and 
regularly  jointed.  The  walls  are  ten  feet  high,  and 
two  feet  thick.  The  interior  was  a  smooth  granite 
concrete  floor,  and  contained  burnt  earth  similar  to 
bricks,  in  great  quantities.  That  portion  facing  the  river 
was  divided  into  several  rooms.  At  the  main  entrance 
within  the  building  is  a  small  kind  of  sentry-box 
commanding  the  opening,  capable  of  holding  only  two 
persons. 

The  situation  is  commanding  and  must  have  been,  when 
perfect,  capable  of  holding  out  against  an  enemy. 
There  is  another  very  good  siiecimen  of  these 
ancient  forts,  a  short  distance  from  the  Camaiio  drift,  on 
the  river  Umfulamokokgumala,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Mapui,  that  falls  into  the  Gwaii,  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambese  ;  this  drift  is  on  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  Mapolo,  at  an  elevation  of  4,360  feet  above 
sea-level. 

The  fort  is  110  feet  square,  with  rounded  corners.  In 
the  centre  is  a  fort  thirty-five  feet  square,  with  walls  two 
feet  thick.  All  of  them  have  large  bushes  growing  in 
and  thi'ough  the  walls.    There  are  many  other  ancient 
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forts  similar  in  construction  to  those  described  in  this 
region,  and  also  many  more  to  the  east,  within  the  southern 
division  of  Lo-Bengulu's  territory,  and  within  the  Limpopo 
basin. 

Sixty-three  miles  north  of  the  Tati  gold  fields,  on  the 
transport  road  is  Lee's  farm,  situated  on  the  Makwe  river, 
a  branch  of  the  Shasha,  a  grant  of  land  which  Lee 
obtained  many  years  ago  from  the  king  Umseligasi,  or 
better  known  as  Mosilikatze,  the  dreaded  chief.  It  is 
situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Many  ami's  outpost,  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  Matoppo  mountain,  the  western  spur  of 
the  Mopolo  range.  Lee,  on  his  father's  side  is  English, 
but  he  has  married  into  a  Boer  family,  and  has  great 
influence  with  Lo-Bengulu. 

Sixty-three  miles  north  of  Lee's  farm  is  the  great 
military  station  of  Lo-Bengulu,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  watershed  named  Gubuluwayo  or  Gibbeklaik, 
a  strong  and  well  laid  out  town  on  the  summit  of  a  low 
hill ;  the  king's  houses  and  his  cattle-kraal  being  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  strong  fencing,  leaving  an  open 
space,  round  which  the  town  is  built. 

Two  white  men  came  in  from  Gubuluwayo,  they 
tell  us  Lo-Bengulu  will  not  allow  any  white  men  in 
the  Mashona  country,  and  has  sent  out  a  thousand 
Kaffirs  to  drive  away  the  game,  and  annoy  the 
hunters  in  the  hunting- veldt.  Scott,  Kurton,  and 
many  others,  have  been  robbed  by  the  Makalakas,  and 

y 
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tlie  king  Avill  give  no  satisfaction.  Many  of  tlie  traders 
have  been  threatened  with  the  assagai,  and  one's  life 
is  not  safe  in  the  country.  Ther.  98  deg.  Visited  the 
ancient  forts  to  take  measurements,  and  procure  some 
pretty  birds,  of  which  this  country  is  full.  Mr.  Bro^vn, 
who  has  a  store  here,  is  very  clever  in  preserving  them. 

The  country  is  similar  in  character  to  that  already 
described  of  the  western  region,  inhabited  by  the  same 
people,  thickly  populated,  with  many  large  kraals',  most  of 
them  perched  upon  elevated  spurs  of  the  Molopo  range  and 
isolated  hills.  The  highest  points  reach  4,780  feet  in 
altitude.  The  greater  portion  of  this  region  is  granite,  and 
contains  fine  springs.  Many  of  the  military  kraals  have 
powerful  chiefs.  From  the  watershed  the  country 
gradually  descends  from  4,780  feet  down  to  1,690  feet, 
where  the  Tokwe  and  Ingwezi  unite,  with  hills  intervening. 
The  spurs  from  the  watershed  run  in  a  south-east  direction, 
the  same  as  the  rivers.  There  are  rice  plains  and  large 
tracts  of  wild  cotton,  which  is  indigenous.  Many  ancient 
forts  are  still  standing  in  ruins.  Umte,  Piza,  and  Zimbo 
have  gold  pits  near  them,  as  also  many  others,  that  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  those  who  worked  for  gold  in 
this  country  built  these  forts  for  protection  against  the 
natives  and  the  wild  animals,  as  the  country  at  that  time 
must  have  swarmed  with  them. 

Gold  and  other  minerals  are  found,  the  gold  iu  quartz 
and  alluvial,  and  if  properly  prospected  would,  from  all 
information  obtained,  become  a  most  valuable  gold  field ; 
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besides  the  copper  and  silver  that  are  known  to  exist  in 
great  quantities  along  the  spurs  of  the  mountain.  The 
,  natives  state  the  gold  was  worked  and  the  forts  built  by 
the  white  men  that  once  occupied  this  country,  whom  they 
called  Abberlomba  ("men  who  made  everything"),  and  there 
is  every  appearance  that  it  is  so,  for  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
no  African  race  of  these  parts  ever  built  these  strongholds, 
or  took  the  trouble  to  make  such  extensive  excavations  in 
the  earth  as  we  find  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  old  gold  diggings  on  the  Umvuli  river  in  17  deg. 
54  min.  S.  latitude,  30  deg.  16  min.  E.  longitude,  the 
elevation  is  3,740  feet,  and  as  the  Zambese  below  the 
Yictoria  falls,  where  the  Zimboya  river  enters  it,  is 
2,210  feet,  and  continues  to  fall  considerably  down  nearly 
to  Tette,  a  Portuguese  town  on  the  south  banlt  of  the 
Zambese,  above  where  the  Mazoe  enters,  the  fall  in  these 
rivers  is  not  so  great,  and  all  the  region  between  the  water- 
shed and  that  river  is  not  lower  in  any  part  than  1,300  feet 
above  sea -level ;  so  that  the  elevation  of  the  watershed 
above  the  surrounding  country  on  both  sides  of  it  is  in  no 
case  more  than  1,700  feet,  so  that  in  travelling  through  the 
country  the  rise  is  almost  imperceptible. 

This  northern  region  of  Lo-Bengulu's  territory,  known 
as  Matabeleland,  is  thickly  studded  with  large  military 
kraals  and  villages  occupied  by  the  Mashona  Kaffii-s. 
Some  of  them  are  very  powerful,  so  much  so,  that 
when  they  cause  the  king  to  be  jealous  of  them,  he 
sends  an  impi  (army)  composed  of  some  of  his  bravest 
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warriors,  who  make  an  attack  on  the  station  at  night 
when  all  are  fast  asleep,  and  kill  every  soul  except  the 
very  yonng,  whom  they  bring  back  with  them,  together 
with  the  captured  cattle  and  other  booty  to  the  king, 
which  disposes  of  any  anxiety  he  may  have  on  the  score 
of  a  rival  to  his  authority. 

Ancient  gold  diggings  and  old  forts  are  found  in  every 
locality,  more  particularly  in  the  north  and  north-east 
direction  towards  the  Zambese,  some  of  them  very 
extensive,  and  appear  to  have  been  worked  for  years. 
Most  of  the  rivers  contain  gold  dust  in  their  sandy  beds, 
and  many  of  the  natives  of  the  present  time  collect  it  for 
their  head  Indunas,  and  sell  it  to  the  Portuguese  at  Tette 
on  the  Zambese  river,  a  considerable  village  with  beautiful 
gardens  and  fruit  of  every  description  in  perfection.  It  is 
now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  well-known  elephant- 
hunter,  Mr.  Hartly,  when  out  hunting  in  the  Mashona 
country,  on  the  TJmvuli  river,  discovered  those  ancient 
gold  diggings  now  so  well  known  to  most  travellers  who 
have  penetrated  so  far  in  as  the  ]N^orthern  Gold  Fields,  and 
a  hill  near  is  known  as  Hartly  Hill. 

More  recently  they  have  been  visited  by  Sii*  John 
Swinbourne  in  1869,  but  at  present  nothing  can  be 
done  to  develop  the  country,  from  the  insecurity  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  territory.  My  impression 
is  that  gold  is  spread  over  the  whole  country,  both  in 
alluvial  and  in  quartz.     Eeefs  of  this  rock  are  seen  in 
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every  direction,  bordered  by  rich  deposits  of  clay,  shale, 
and  other  rocks,  indicative  of  gold  being  close  at  hand. 
There  are  several  small  hills  of  igneous  rocks  to  be  met 
with,  also  metamorphic  schists  and  other  deposits  that 
have  no  uniformity  in  their  distribution  over  the  country, 
which  gives  better  hopes  of  rich  gold  deposits  being 
discovered.  At  the  present  time  no  one  is  allowed  in, 
even  to  prospect.  No  traveller  enters  the  country  without 
special  permission  from  the  king,  and  he  must  be  accom- 
panied by  several  Matabele  warriors,  professedly  as  guides 
and  for  protection,  but  absolutely  as  spies,  to  see  what  the 
white  man  is  up  to,  and  if  found  looking  about  on  the 
ground  or  picking  up  any  stones,  he  is  quickly  ordered  out 
of  the  country,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Vincent  Erskine,  who 
was  sent  for  by  the  king,  because  he  was  staying  for  a  day 
or  two  at  the  site  of  an  ancient  mine. 

It  is  a  region  full  of  interest  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
To  the  mineralogist,  geologist,  botanist,  naturalist,  hunter, 
and  others  in  search  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  this  region 
offers  as  fine  a  field  as  any  portion  of  the  world.  It  is 
also  of  great  interest  to  antiquaries,  as  being  the  supposed 
kingdom  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  not  without  sub- 
stantial foundation  ;  for  do  we  not  find,  in  every  turn  we 
take,  ruins  of  strongholds  and  extensive  remains  of  gold 
workings,  the  labour  of  former  people  who  once  occupied 
this  land  ?  Scenery  more  picturesque,  grand,  and  wild 
cannot  be  found.  Animals,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
abound,  and  ol  every  variety.  To  the  horticulturist  a 
new  field  is  open  for  discovery. 
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The  importance  of  this  railway  for  opening  up  the  rich 
gokl  fields  known  to  exist  in  the  Mashona  country,  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  calculating  its  advantages,  for  they 
far  surpass  in  extent  those  in  the  Transvaal.  Copper, 
lead,  and  silver  are  known  to  exist  also,  close  to  where 
the  railway  would  go,  which  cannot  now  be  profitably 
worked  from  the  expensive  carriage  and  the  slowness  of 
the  transit  to  the  colony. 

The  Mashona  country  in  the  north  is  but  little  known, 
from  the  difiiculty  thrown  in  the  way  of  exploring  it, 
particularly  along  the  south  side  of  the  Eiver  Zambese  ; 
gold  in  large  quantities  is  known  to  be  there,  as  also  other 
minerals.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  gold  has  been 
found,  but  until  some  better  mode  of  transit  is  adopted, 
such  as  a  single  line  of  railway,  with  shuntings  at  stated 
distances,  the  richness  of  these  regions  cannot  be  developed. 
A  railway  would  revolutionise  the  whole  country,  to  the 
immense  advantage  of  our  Cape  Colony  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  native  tribes. 

In  the  afternoon  I  left  for  Thabo  Induna,  which  is  the 
place  where  the  massacre  of  the  Indunas  took  place  under 
Mosilikatze,  previously  mentioned,  and  then  on  to 
Umzamalalos  town  to  Inzalion,  but  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sykes  were  with  the  king  went  on  to  Mr.  George  "Wood 
an  old  traveller  and  hunter,  who  showed  me  several  pieces 
of  gold  he  had  procured  from  the  near  quartz  reef,  and 
some  gold  dust  he  had  himself  washed  from  the  Changavi 
river.  The  whole  of  this  region  down  to  the  Zambese  is  a 
gold  bearing  country. 
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But  what  seems  very  remarkable,  no  instruments  or 
anything  has  been  found  to  lead  to  the  time  when  this 
part  of  the  Mashona  country  was  overrun  by  this 
supposed  white  race,  but  a  time  may  come  when 
prospecting  may  be  allowed,  that  will  throw  more  light 
upon  this  subject.  These  old  diggings  may  have 
been  worked  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  people,  and 
subsequently  by  a  white  race.  It  is  very  clear,  there 
must  have  been  a  different  race  from  the  present,  that 
worked  the  ground  for  gold  in  these  parts,  several 
hundred  years  ago ;  from  the  ruifis  now  standing,  I  think 
they  may  have  been  the  same  under  the  name  of 
Abbalomba. 

Besides  the  gold  mines  in  other  districts,  which  will 
be  described  in  dealing  with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of 
Umzila,  there  are  other  indications  of  the  presence  of 
a  civilised  people  in  remote  times ;  throughout  this 
region  known  as  the  Eoyaume  du  Quiteve,  and  Etats  du 
Monomotapa,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  Quiteve,  and 
also  to  the  north  is  the  Yille  Eoyal  du  Monomotapa, 
which  is  situated  in  aucient  Portuguese  maps  as 
being  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Mashona  country, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Zambese,  under  the  name 
Monomotapa,  in  the  Abutua  and  Bangai  regions ;  the 
emperor  of  whom,  in  1550,  was  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese,  so  they  say,  and  ceded  his  dominion  to  them. 
Now  it  is  an  interesting  question,  what  tribe  or  nation  did 
these  emperors  spring  from  ?  It  appears  certain  that  they 
must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  country  long  before 
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the  Portuguese  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  north  up  the  east  coast  to  Mozambique, 
including  Quillimane  and  Delagoa  Bay,  in  1497,  under 
Yasco  de  Gama  ;  but  he  made  no  settlements  on  the  coast 
at  that  time. 

Finally,  we  may  conclude  in  leaving  this  region,  that 
the  knowledge  already  obtained  of  the  richness  of  the 
Matabele  and  Mashona  country  by  exploring  parties 
that  have  been  allowed  to  prospect,  only  in  certain 
districts,  and  by  others  who  have  travelled  through  it 
in  other  parts,  and  from  my  own  observations,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  eventually  this  part  of 
the  continent  will  surpass  all  others  in  Southern  Africa, 
as  a  gold  producing  district,  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
and  other  valuable  products,  that  cannot  but  prove  most 
beneficial  to  the  Power  who  may  obtain  it ;  and  to  the 
benefit  of  its  people,  instead  of  its  remaining  in  its  present 
barbarous  state,  where  the  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants 
depends  on  the  present  whims  of  its  despotic  monarch. 

From  what  has  already  been  discovered  of  its  richness, 
we  see  plainly  the  ancients  who  extracted  the  gold  have 
only  done  so  to  a  limited  extent,  what  may  be  termed 
surface  workings  ;  for  their  numerous  pits,  after  all,  are 
mere  scratches  in  the  ground  at  places,  but  when  they  are 
properly  worked  and  greater  depth  attained,  the  mines 
may  be  found  almost  inexhaustible.  And  if  the  gold  dust, 
found  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers,  can  be  procured  by  a  few 
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single  washings  from  a  small  dish,  what  may  be  expected 
when  the  whole  of  these  rivers  have  been  properly  worked? 

The  blankets  made  from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  bags 
to  hold  milk,  are  very  strong  and  beautifully  made.  The 
females  are  fond  of  ornamenting  their  persons,  wearing 
copper  and  brass  rings  round  their  necks,  on  their  legs 
and  arms,  and  some  have  silver,  which  I  was  told  is  got 
out  of  the  mountains.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the  mines  in 
the  Banj^ai  country,  the  natives  sell  it  to  the  Portuguese 
at  Tette,  and  quartz  reefs  cross  the  country  in  many 
districts;  several  portions  have  not  yet  been  visited, 
consequently  the  richness  of  this  region  is  not  known. 

On  the  mountains  and  high  lands  the  country  is 
healthy,  but  the  low-lying  ground  in  the  rainy  season 
is  very  unhealthy.  Portuguese  native  traders  are  the 
only  ones  that  go  into  those  extensive  regions,  and 
supply  the  population  with  beads,  brass  wire,  and 
other  things  in  exchange  for  the  gold  dust  they  procure 
from  the  rivers.  There  is  an  old  fort  on  the  Mazoe 
river,  under  the  Lobolo  mountains,  and  several  others 
higher  up  that  have  been  partly  destroyed  by  the  natives 
for  walls  for  their  gardens,  where  they  plant  small  fields  of 
cotton  to  make  their  blankets,  a  little  piece  is  so  occupied 
adjoining  their  huts,  and  it  is  found  to  grow  very  well  in 
elevated  positions.  I  have  found  it  wild,  as  high  as  4,300 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  light  soil,  where  water  is  not 
found  near,  but  in  the  low  lands  it  is  very  plentiful. 
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With  respect  to  any  extensive  or  strong  stone  remains 
of  ancient  cities,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  love-sick 
Queen,  t'uere  are  none,  beyond  those  that  have  been  erected 
without  mortar.  If  this  district  formed  part  of  her  kingdom 
where  she  resided,  her  palace  must  have  been  small,  and  of 
no  account.  If  substantial  buildings  had  been  erected, 
they  would  surely  be  there  now,  as  the  natives  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal  could  not  have  destroyed  them ; 
but  what  is  so  remarkable  is  that  no  relics  have  been 
found  of  any  kind,  no  rubbish  left  where  they  may  have 
stood.  The  only  one  I  discovered  was  in  a  stream  of  the 
Sabia,  where  the  copper  beads  were  found.  •  It  was  an  oval 
piece  of  copper,  the  size  of  a  sixpence  and  as  thick, 
with  much  defaced  marks  on  both  sides  that  cannot 
be  made  out,  being  so  much  worn.  To  pronounce  it 
a  coin  would  be  premature.  When  the  coimtry  is 
properly  prospected,  there  may  be  found  sufficient 
evidence  to  settle  this  long  disputed  question ;  but 
if  extensive  ruins  existed,  the  natives  would  know, 
and  it  would  soon  have  reached  the  ears  of  travellers  that 
have  passed  through  that  country.  There  must  be  some 
foundation  for  these  ancient  traditional  reports.  The 
country  shows  that  in  remote  times  gold  in  large  quantities 
has  been  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  if  it  is  so  easily 
found  in  the  riveis,  why  should  not  nuggets  have  been 
found  lying  on  the  siu'face,  which  first  drew  the  attention 
of  the  ancients  to  look  for  it.  Beneath  the  remains  of  old 
forts,  near  where  the  ground  has  been  worked,  although 
erected  without  mortar,  may  have  been  preserved  up  to  the 
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present  time.    The  name  of  the  river  flowing  through 
this  region,  the  "  Sabia,"  may  have  been  changed  by 
time  from  "Sheba,"  the  same  as  "Sofala"  for  "S'Ophir." 
There  is  also  a  ruin  called  Piza,  and  another  Manica, 
two  names  foreign  to  the  other  names  of  the  country  ; 
and   the   legion    of    Monomotapa   may  have  received 
its    name   from   some    early   inhabitants,  descendants 
of    the    people    under    this    renowned     queen.  At 
present   nothing    is    definite    on  this    point,  and  the 
maguificeuce  of  her  palaces  have  been  much  overrated 
in    ancient    history.      This    was    the    real    Ophir  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Arabs  along  the  coast  and  at  Sofala 
believe  this  to  be   the   true  Ophir.     TImzila  was  the 
great  chief  of  all  that  part  of  the  country  known  as 
Birue,  Quitive,  Sofala,    and   Mandanda    regions.  His 
chief  kraal,  Utshani,  is  situated  in  20  deg.  27  min.  S. 
lat.,  32  deg.  28  min.  E.  long.,  between  lofty  hills,  the 
altitude  being  3,180  ft.  by  aneroid  barometer^  and  it  is 
situated  on  the  upper  source  of  the  Buzi  river,  which 
flows  in  a  north-east  direction  and  enters  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  north  of  the  town  and  port  of  Sofala. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sabia 
on   the  west  of  the  town,  through  which   that  river 
meanders  in  a  south  direction,  is  flanked  by  high  and 
picturesque  hills,  and  clothed  in  all  the  beauty  of  tropical 
vegetation.     Mahogany,  ebony,  untanto,  palm,  umchani, 
maparri,    unsimbili,    bananas,    assagai   or   lance  wood, 
barrie,'  boschlemon,  wild  almond,  kajaten  (a  fine  black 
wood),  knopjes  doorn,  wild  olive,  saffraan,  fig,  cabbage- 
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tree,  makwakwe  (the  strychnine  of  the  country), 
vitboom  (quinine),  indiarubber,  and  a  host  of  other 
sorts  that  would  fill  a  page  if  named,  all  most  valuable 
for  various  purposes.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
and  herds  of  cattle  are  reared.  There  is  also  the  large 
game,  such  as  elephants,  rhinoceros,  gii-afi:es,  buffaloes, 
koodoos,  and  other  large  antelopes,  lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  jackals,  tiger-cats  in  plenty,  besides  the  various 
earth  animals,  ant-bears,  porcupines,  armadillos,  and 
many  others.  Umzila's  territory  is  called  Umselayon, 
which  embraces  all  those  districts  above  described. 
The  mountains  which  completely  encircle  the  chief's 
kraal  are  very  picturesque  and  peculiar  in  their  form, 
making  the  Sinika  river  a  tributary  of  the  Buzi ;  which 
forms  in  its  course  almost  a  circle,  thickly  studded 
with  fine  timber  and  bush,  and  they  do  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  river  towards  the  east,  which  is  a  low,  fiat 
country  to  the  sea.  The  Portuguese  have  no  control  over 
any  part  of  Umzila's  territory ;  they  only  hold  possession 
of  narrow  slips  of  land  along  parts  of  the  coast.  The 
natives  offered  no  opposition  to  my  visits,  and  were 
willing  to  barter  food  for  articles  of  clothing,  principally 
linen  cloth  ;  but  in  many  other  portions  of  the  country  I 
had  to  use  great  caution  to  prevent  suspicion  as  to  the 
object  of  my  visits.  In  many  cases  I  have  passed  through 
tribes  who  would  have  been  troublesome,  but  as  I  took 
goods  to  barter  I  was  considered  a  trader,  and  as  such  one 
can  journey  almost  anywhere.  Some  considered  'also  I 
was  a  doctor  or  medicine-man,  because  I  caught  and 
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preserved  insects,  snakes,  and  other  small  reptiles,besides 
plants.  "When  this  idea  takes  possession  of  some  of  the 
African  races,  they  leave  you  unmolested;  any  injury 
they  might  inflict  would  be  considered  unlucky  to  them- 
selves. I  used  to  carry  representations  of  snakes  of 
wood,  that  are  sold  in  England,  and  masks  with  ex- 
tensive noses,  so  that  when  the  natives  came  round 
my  wagon  being,  as  they  frequently  did,  from  two 
to  three  hundred  at  a  time,  I  would  draw  down  the  front 
sail  of  the  wagon,  slip  inside,  put  on  one  of  these  masks, 
and  with  the  snake  curling  about  in  my  hand  jump  out  in 
their  midst,  when  the  women  and  children  would  rush 
away  howling,  the  men  after  them,  to  their  kraals,  and  I 
would  be  left  free  from  annoyance.  During  my  stay  at 
theii'  station,  before  I  could  obtain  these  things,  I  used  a 
large  burning-glass,  and  when  anyone  troubled  me,  would 
burn  their  hand  until  it  began  to  pain.  Then  I  would  run 
after  others,  which  soon  cleared  them  ofi'.  Travelling  past 
their  kraals  so  frequently  they  knew  my  wagon,  and  if 
they  pestered  me  for  presents  I  had  only  to  get  out  my 
sun-glass,  and  they  were  away  in  no  time. 

There  is  still  a  tribe  occupying  a  part  of  Umzila's 
territory  that  call  themselves  the  powerful  Makololo  race, 
of  the  same  family  that  ruled  an  extensive  region  on 
the  Zambese  river  above  the  Yictoria  Falls,  and  became  a 
terror  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Barutse  people 
fought  and  nearly  exterminated  them,  scattering  those 
left  far    and  wide   amongst   other   tribes,  and  broke 
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up  the  race  entirely.  This  Makololo  nation  on  the 
Zambese  extended  as  far  as  that  white  tribe  mentioned, 
living  on  the  Quito  and  upper  portion  of  the  Cubango — 
now  become  mixed  with  the  black  races,  and  from  reports, 
a  wild  and  savage  race,  eating  human  flesh.  May  not 
these  two  tribes  have  travelled  up  the  Zambese  together  at 
some  remote  time  ?  It  seems  singular  that  the  Makololos 
in  Umzila's  country  should  call  themselves  the  once- 
powerful  Makololo  tribe ;  and  we  find  them  on  the  Upper 
Zambese,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  all  that  central  part  of 
Africa,  400  miles  away  from  those  in  Umzila's  land.  It  is 
an  interesting  study  to  trace  the  various  periods  as  they 
advanced  south  from  Egypt,  and  to  find  at  the  present  time 
many  Arabian  and  Jewish  customs  amongst  them ;  and 
another  interesting  feature  of  those  races  is  that  many 
names  of  places  in  Central  Africa  are  precisely  similar  to 
many  names  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
So  far  as  is  known  of  this  country,  we  come  across  lime- 
stone, slate- shale,  red  sandstone,  green  stone,  quartz, 
porphyritic  rocks,  gravel,  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
highlands,  granites. 

Eeferring  again  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  there  are  no 
black  races  in  any  other  part  of  Africa  that  allow  a 
woman  to  rule  over  them  ;  but  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sofala  there  are  three  queens,  viz.,  Queen 
Mafussi  over  Inhoaxe,  adjoining  Umzila's  territory,  and 
immediately  on  the  south  of  her  are  the  two  Queens 
Majaji  and  Mescharoon.  May  not  this  be  one  identification, 
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tliat  it  was  right  that  woman  should  be  a  ruler  as 
well  as  man,  handed  down  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba's 
time  ?  Also  a  large  portion  of  Madagascar  is  ruled  over 
by  an  Arab  race  that  must  have  settled  there  a  very  long 
time  ago.  Their  language  is  Arabic,  and  queens  of  that 
island  have  and  do  now  rule  the  greater  portion  of  it. 


The  following  letters  are  from  Mr.  Anderson : — 

Yours  of  the  23rd  just  to  hand  this  morning.  I  will 
send  you  some  of  my  sketches  of  the  ruins.  Most  of 
them  are  now  in  Halifax.  I  shall  be  able  to  do  this,  that 
you  may  get  them  on  Monday  afternoon.  These  rounded 
stone  kraals  that  are  in  my  book  are  of  the  same  age  and 
built  by  the  same  people  that  built  the  forts.  They  have 
stood  some  thousand  years,  -and  are  likely  to  stand  as 
many  more,  You  should  certainly  quote  them  in  your 
description ;  they  are  equally  as  wonderful  as  any  of  the 
other  ruins. 

I  believe  these  people  had  a  similar  religion  as  the  ancient 
Druids  in  England.  I  came  upon  one  of  their  baptismal 
baths,  or  whatever  they  call  those  places,  where  people 
were  soused  in  water  ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was 
made.  I  have  a  first-rate  drawing  of  it,  but  I  cannot  find 
it.  There  is  an  exact  similar  one  in  Kent,  below  Bluebell 
Hill,  going  to  Maidstone,  and  some  little  distance  S.W. 
of  Kitt's  Cotty  House.  The  Hruidical  monument,  they 
say,  was  erected  over  Hengist's  grave ;  but  that  is  bosh, 
it  is  a  Druidical  temple. 
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The  size,  shape,  number  of  stones,  the  sloping  banks 
are  precisely  similar  ;  finding  that  in  Africa  so  like  that 
in  Kent,  I  made  a  careful  ground  plan  of  it. 

I  want  to  find  it  for  my  work ;  but  you  can  mention 
it  in  your  paper. — Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  Anderson. 


I  enclose  two  rough  sketches  of  ancient  forts  in  Mata- 
beleland,  both  were  so  smothered  in  trees  and  bush  I  had 
difficulty  in  making  correct  drawings  of  them ;  these  are 
far  away  from  any  native  kraal,  quite  uninhabited  parts. 
All  my  sketches,  except  a  few  others  I  have  here,  are 
down  at  Halifax. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  them ;  an  artist  will  make 
them  look  nice  if  they  are  photographed.  They  are  blocks 
of  hewn  granite,  almost  nearly  double  the  size  of  bricks. 
I  found  pieces  of  bricks  lying  about  the  ruins,  but  none  in 
the  walls. 

The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  the  outer  walls  five  feet 
high,  and  the  blocks  are  laid  in  regular  courses  without 
mortar. 

They  were  evidently  built  by  a  white  race. 

Number  two  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  steep  sloping  bank, 
about  50  feet  above  the  slint,  which  I'uns  about  70  feet 
from  the  ruins. 
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The  time  is  so  short,  I  could  not  make  a  more  artistic 
drawing  of  them. 

No  implements  or  anything  have  been  discovered ; 
most  likely  the  natives  long  since  took  them  if  there  had 
been  any  left. 

Number  one  is  taken  from  the  east  side,  number  two 
from  the  west. 

Please  send  me  a  couple  of  copies  when  you  have 
published  your  articles. — With  kind  regards,  yours 
sincerely,  Andrew  A,  Anderson, 
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ON  MATABELE  AND  MASHONA  LANDS. 
By  E.  A.  Maund. 
(Read  at  the  Evening  Meeting,  November  24th,  1890.) 

Africa,  with  its  many  fascinations,  has  monopolised 
much  of  the  world's  attention  in  1890.  Enterprise  has 
been  stimulated  into  fresh  activity.  Pioneers  as  intrepid 
as  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  proved  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  "  interior,"  which  has  been  little 
better  than  a  dream  for  the  past  three  centuries.  European 
Powers  have  carved  up  the  sunny  continent  and  painted 
its  map  with  their  o^n  colours.    A  library  of  information 
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has  been  compiled,  and  yet  I  would  still  draw  your  over- 
taxed attention  to  a  region  so  long  fabled  as  the  seat  of 
an  ancient  splendour  and  magnificence ;  the  site  from 
which  "they  fetched  gold  four  hundred  talents  to  King 
Solomon,"  which  Milton  "thought  Ophir,"  where  Moorish 
tradition  supposed  Sheba's  queen  ruled  in  luxury.  The 
secret  of  this  intensely  interesting  country,  with  its 
numerous  pre-historic  remains,  now  bids  fair  soon  to 
be  unlocked.  Archaeologists  are  to  have  a  rare  treat 
in  solving  the  oft-disputed  problem  as  to  the  origin 
of  these  extensive  ruins.  Though  stone-lore  may  prove 
this  ancient  and  mythical  civilisation  to  have  been 
Phoenician,  yet  we  know  that  the  mediaeval  Monomotapa 
or  Benamatapa,  the  modern  Matabele  and  Mashona 
Land,  was  an  empire  rich  in  gold  when  Henry  VIII. 
ascended  our  throne,  whose  "Great  Lord"  ruled 
many  kings  from  his  capital  Zimbaoch  (probably  the  ruined 
Zimbabye).  Experts  may  now  soon  piece  up  a  history  by 
excavation,  but  at  best  it  will  be  to  show  us  a 
sad  decadence  from  an  ancient  civilisation  to  a  modern 
savagedom.  This  glorious  country  of  Zambezia — so  long 
speculated  on,  now  speculated  in,  so  oft  traversed  by  our 
explorers  and  hunters,  the  scene  of  heartbreaking  labours  by 
our  missionaries — is  now  being  systematically  opened  up, 
not  by  armed  intervention,  but  by  the  vigorous  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise.  With  the  last  decade  of  this  century 
will  begin  a  new  history  of  civilisation  in  this  famous 
forgotten  land.  The  British  South  Africa  Company, 
empowered  by  Boyal  Charter,  will  there  find  employment, 
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tomes,  and  riches  for  thousands  of  our  over-teeming 
population,  and  the  place  of  ruins  will  again  become  the 
support  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Only  five  years  ago  Sir  Charles  "Warren's  expedition 
opened  up  Bechuanaland  as  a  new  field  for  emigration. 
This  has  rapidly  grown  into  a  thriving  Crown  colony, 
supporting  an  increasing  English  and  Dutch  population, 
and  raising  large  herds  of  cattle ;  thus  proving  how 
absolutely  unreliable  previous  reports  about  this  country 
had  been. 

It  has  now  two  fast-growing  towns,  Vryburg  and 
Mafeking,  and  a  railway  quickly  constructing,  already 
complete  to  Vryburg,  which  will  be  the  trunk  line  from 
Capetown  to  the  northern  gold  fields,  having  connections 
eastward,  via  Malmani  and  Johannesburg,  with  Delagoa 
Bay  and  Natal,  and  westward,  via  the  Victoria  Falls  to 
the  Barotse,  who  now  ask  for  our  protection. 

The  telegraph  has  now  passed  through  and  beyond 
Bechuanaland,  linking  us  with  many  of  our  adventurous 
countrymen  already  settled  in  the  country  dominated  by 
the  Matabele,  so  long  deemed  dangerous  of  approach. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  into  that  desirable  country 
have  always  looked  upon  Bechuanaland  as  only  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  fairer  land  beyond ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  no  further  from  our  present  base  than  was 
Kimberley  from  Capetown  when  the  first  diamond  was 
found.  This  unknown  "  interior "  was  long  erroneously 
thought  to  be  fever-stricken  and  uncolonisable,  a  delusion 
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■whicli  better  acquaintance  lias  dispelled,  and  the  discovery 
of  vast  gold  deposits  will  sooner  or  later  develop  a  "  rush  " 
that  will  make  light  of  distance,  and  that  no  climatic 
difficulty  will  deter.  The  cost  of  transport  for  this 
new  northern  gold  field,  by  the  southern  trunk  line 
with  its  narrow  gauge,  would  enormously  reduce  the 
profits.  We  are  soon,  however,  to  tap  our  new  colony 
from  the  east  coast.  Beira,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe 
river,  the  route  to  which  has  already  been  prospected,  is 
scarcely  more  than  250  miles  from  the  mines,  70  miles  of 
which  can  be  done  by  water.  The  rest  will  not  take  long 
to  connect  up  by  railway.  It  is  needless  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  of  this  route  over  that  of  Capetown,  which 
is  at  least  1,800  miles.  In  America,  the  railway  went 
first,  and  the  development  of  the  country  quickly  followed. 
Let  us  take  a  leaf  from  their  book. 

The  principal  physical  feature  noticeable  in  Bechuana- 
land  and  extending  to  the  high  veldt  plateau  of  the 
Matopo  range,  is  a  series  of  vast  sand-belts  running  east 
and  west,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  few  thousand  yards  to 
50  miles,  and  in  elevation,  the  crest  above  the  trough,  from 
a  fcAV  feet  to  several  hundred.  These  belts  carry  good  grass 
and  bush  with  camel-thorn  trees,  the  bush  being  invariably 
thickest  on  the  crest,  but  necessarily  lack  a  surface  water- 
supply.  This  marked  feature  extends,  with  a  few  acci- 
dental variations  caused  by  the  outcropping  of  granite, 
limestone,  and  basaltic  hills,  probably  from  Namaqualand 
and  Damaraland  on  the  west  to  the  Basuto  Transvaal 
and  Mashona  Mountains  on  the  east,  and  beyond  the 
Zambezi  northwards. 
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The  cause  of  these  mysterious  sand-belts  suggests  a 
problem  in  physical  geography  which  must  be  left  to 
geology  to  decide.  They  must  have  been  raised  in  their 
present  wave-like  formation  either  by  the  aid  of  water  or 
by  a  constant  and  powerful  Avind.  The  theory  that  this 
part  of  Africa  was  an  elevated  basin,  which  has  gradually 
drained  Zambezi-ward,  is  the  most  acceptable,  as  in  the 
greatest  depression  about  Lake  Ngami  and  along  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Chobe  there  is  still  abundance  of 
water.  The  continual  washing  backward  and  forward  of 
the  water  has  disintegrated  the  old  red  sandstone  upper 
crust,  and  left  the  red  sand  in  this  formation  like,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  sand-ridges  left  on  our  seashore  by  the 
receding  tide ;  while  the  kopjes  of  granite,  which  all  have 
one  form,  stand  out  like  rocks  at  low  water. 

These  kopjes  are  rocky  hills,  with  the  summits 
apparently  denuded,  leaving  a  flat  table-top  with  short 
cliff-like  edge,  the  debris  having  fallen  in  slopes  at  an 
angle  of  46  deg.,  as  though  crumbled  off  as  the  tide  fell. 
Beneath  the  sand  formation  is  generally  to  be  found  a 
limestone  sedimentary  crust,  which  in  the  Kalahari 
undoubtedly  preserves  the  water  underneath  from  evapora- 
tion. Thus  at  a  fountain  near  Yryburg,  between  Motito 
and  Takoon,  20  feet  beneath  the  surface  there  is  a  running- 
stream  57  feet  deep,  doing  no  good  to  the  soil,  simply 
because  it  wants  man,  aided  by  science,  to  prevent  its  thus 
running  to  waste.  The  sandstone  conglomerates  at  Kanje 
and  Molopololi,  and  the  banket  formation  in  Matabeleland, 
were  possibly  formed  by  infiltration  during  this  water  age. 
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The  results  of  its  energetic  action  is  seen  in  the 
Matopo  range,  where  you  find  hills  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  granite,  looking  in  the  distance  like  our 
Downs,  but  on  closer  inspection  this  gentle  slope 
is  rounded  off  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the 
sand-laden  water.  Detrition  has  made  it  as  smooth  as  the 
hingle-pebbles  on  oui'  shores.  These  hills  are  a  favourite 
haunt  of  baboons,  as  immediately  they  are  disturbed  they 
scamper  over  the  steepest  and  roundest  hills,  where  you 
cannot  follow  them.  There  is  apparently  no  glacial 
actions,  but  moulins  I  have  frequently  found  of  all  sizes  in 
the  smooth  surface,  often  with  the  rounded  boulder  in  situ. 
Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  until  I  found  them  large  and  the 
boulder  there,  I  had  taken  them  for  old  Mashona  mills, 
either  for  crushing  corn  or  quartz,  and  subsequently  I 
found  these  people  do  utilise  the  smaller  for  the  former 
purpose.  Geologists  now  by  a  closer  examination  will, 
doubtless,  come  across  fossils  in  the  limestone  crust  and 
sand,  which  will  decide  the  question  as  to  there  having 
been  a  large  lake  since  dried  up,  or  one  gradually  run  off, 
owing  to  a  breach  having  been  made  through  the  outer 
rim  by  some  convulsion  where  the  Zambesi  now  flows 
out.  This  lake  theory  was  a  favourite  speculation  of 
Livingstone. 

"With  regard  to  the  vegetation  being  thickest  on  the 
crest  of  the  belts,  I  can  only  suggest  that  whatever 
moisture  falls  quickly  finds  its  way  to  the  valleys ; 
consequently  the  grass  grows  more  luxuriantly  there. 
The  grass  in  these  valleys,  after  good  rains,  is  often 
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4  to  6  feet  high,  and,  as  the  natives  yearly  burn  the  grass 
when  it  is  driest,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  fire  is 
fiercer  in  the  bottoms  than  over  the  crest,  where  grass 
is  sparse  from  lack  of  moisture.  Bush  and  trees  perish 
in  the  dells,  but  live  through  the  ordeal  above,  and  often 
ultimately  become  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable. 

It  is  on  the  high  veldt  among  the  Mashona  hills  that 
the  rich  reefs  lie,  once  so  well  worth  working  in  pre- 
historic times,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  old  workings  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country ;  while  the  rich  watered  valleys, 
from  whose  streams  the  natives  now  wash  their  quillsfuU 
of  gold,  are  capable  of  raising  crops  and  feeding  cattle  for 
the  support  of  a  large  Eui-opean  population. 

Before  going  into  details  I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  the  map  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  It 
practically  lies  between  the  parallels  of  16  deg.  and  22  deg. 
S.  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  27  deg.  to  33  deg.  E.  long., 
and  is  certainly  the  most  promising  country  for  colonisa- 
tion in  South  Africa.  Compared  with  the  country  south 
of  it,  Matabeleland  is  like  Canaan  after  the  wilderness, 
liying  high,  generally  healthy,  and  very  rich  in  minerals — 
gold,  copper,  and  iron  having  been  extensively  worked  by 
the  ancients  with  their  rude  appliances.  Its  numerous 
rivers  are  either  running,  or  have  plenty  of  water  in  them. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  admirably  adapted  for  corn ;  cattle 
thrive,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass  and  wood. 
Wbite  children  can  be  reared  in  the  country,  which  is  a 
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sine  qua  non  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  colonised  by  white 
men  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  sparsely  populated. 

The  country  dominated  by  the  Matabele  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Germany,  while  the  territory  actually  occupied 
by  them  is  very  small,  and  would  compare  about  as 
Bavaria  does  to  the  German  Empire.  Their  kraals 
occupy  the  plateau  forming  the  water-parting  between  the 
Zambezi  and  the  Crocodile  rivers.  They  are  a  Zulu 
military  organisation,  occupying  a  rich  country  which 
they  have  depopulated,  and  live  under  a  despotism  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  population  may  be  estimated  at  about 
160,000,  and  has,  from  the  incorporation  of  conquered 
elements,  become  a  mixed  people  of  Zulus,  Bechuanas, 
Mashonas,  and  Makalakas.  Their  fighting  strength  is 
probably  not  over  14,000  to  15,000  men. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  history  of  the 
Matabele  nation,  which  has  been  one  of  bloodshed  since 
their  exodus  from  Zululand  under  'Mzilikazi  about  1822 ; 
it  was  sixteen  years  later  that  they  occupied  Matabeleland. 
The  terror  of  their  assegais  reaches  beyond  the  Zambezi, 
while  witchcraft  claims  many  a  victim  amongst  their  kraals. 
Of  their  government  little  can  be  said,  except  that  every- 
thing centres  in  the  king.  The  secret  of  his  power  is  on 
Louis  XIV.'s  principle,  "  L^etat,  c'est  tJioz."  Everything 
is  reported  to  him,  from  the  death  of  a  calf  to  the  defeat 
of  an  impi.  Their  laws  principally  relate  to  witchcraft. 
One,  however,  relating  to  marriage,  I  am  informed,  many 
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a  married  man  in  England  would  envy,  namely,  tliat 
mothers-in-law  may  not  enter  their  son-in-law's  house, 
and,  should  they  meet  in  the  street,  they  must  avert 
their  gaze. 

The  Matabele,  however,  have  very  much  improved  of 
late  years,  and  I  attribute  it  to  their  greater  intercourse 
with  white  men,  through  their  seeking  work  at  the 
diamond  and  gold  mines.  There  has  been  less  raiding, 
though  this  will  never  cease  until  their  organisation  is 
destroyed. 

King  Lo  Bengula  is  by  no  means  so  black  as  he  is 
painted  (I  mean  in  character).  I  must  differ  from  those 
who  say  he  is  "  deadly  cruel."  We  must  not  judge  him 
by  our  standard.  He  has  to  rule  a  turbulent  people,  who 
do  not  know  the  value  of  life.  He  is  shrewd,  possesses 
a  wonderful  memory,  and  has  sufficient  intuitive  know- 
ledge to  despise  many  of  the  superstitions,  of  Avhich,  as 
rain-maker,  he  is  the  chief  exponent.  Speaking  one  day 
to  me  of  killing,  he  said  :  "  You  see,  you  white  men  have 
prisons,  and  can  lock  a  man  up  safely.  I  have  not. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  When  a  man  would  not  listen  to 
orders,  I  used  to  have  his  ears  cut  oft  as  being  useless  ; 
but  whatever  their  punishment,  they  frequently  repeated 
the  offence.  Now  I  warn  them — and  then  a  knobkerried 
man  never  repeats  his  offence."  This,  for  a  savage,  was 
fairly  logical.  It  may  appear  to  us  cruel ;  but  remember 
how  short  a  time  it  is  since  we  hanged  for  sheep-stealing, 
and  certainly  the  savage  execution  with  the  knobkerrie 
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is  not  SO  revolting,  and  is  less  painful,  than  a  civilised 
execution  refined  with  electricity.  A  blow  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  and  all  is  over.  Lo  Bengula  is  very  hospitable 
to  white  men,  and  likes  them  always  about  him.  He  is, 
in  my  opinion,  much  more  adapted  to  a  farmer's  life — 
being  very  fond  of  his  cattle — than  to  ruling  the  crew  he 
does.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  a  keen  sportsman,  but 
is  now  too  grossly  fat  to  get  on  a  horse.  Though  his  head 
kraal  has  the  sinister  name  of  "  Gubulawayo,"  or  the 
"place  of  killing,"  yet  all  that  sort  of  thing  has  much 
toned  down,  and  one  sees  little  of  such  horrors.  Lo 
Bengula  is  far  too  refined  to  ornament  the  approach  to  his 
kraal  with  human  heads  as  chiefs  do  further  removed  from 
civilisation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  malicious  reports 
to  the  contrary,  the  king  and  people  have  kept  to  their 
promises  of  friendship  to  the  English,  and  acted  up  to 
their  engagements. 

I  first  made  Lo  Bengula's  acquaintance  in  1885,  when 
I  was  sent  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  with  Lieut.  Haynes 
to  advise  him  to  keep  on  friendl}^  terms  with  Khama, 
our  ally,  the  chief  of  the  Bechuana.  In  the  next  few 
years,  after  the  craze  in  South  Africa  on  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  the  Eandt,  poor  Lo  Bengula  was  overwhelmed 
with  concession-seekers.  When  I  revisited  him  at  Gubu- 
lawayo in  1888  in  a  private  capacity,  he  sent  for  me  one 
morning,  and  after  confiding  to  me  his  fears  of  the  Boers 
and  Portuguese,  and  the  doubts  his  people  entertained  of 
the  power  of  England  f^fter  the  defeat  at  Majuba,  asked 
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me  if  I  "would  take  a  letter  from  him  and  accompany  two 
of  his  head  men  to  England,  to  see  if  the  White  Queen 
still  lived.  These  envoys,  he  said,  would  be  "  his  eyes, 
ears,  and  mouth,"  Though  I  hesitated  at  first,  I  accepted 
the  mission,  and  next  day  we  started  down  country — 
Mr.  Colenbrander  (the  interpreter),  two  naked  old  coloured 
men,  that  is  the  envoys,  and  myself.  We  gradually 
dressed  the  ambassadors  on  the  road.  I  took  them  through 
the  Transvaal,  partly  that  they  should  be  able  afterwards 
to  compare  Boer  power  with  our  own,  and  partly  owing  to 
scarcity  of  water  on  the  other  route.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
at  Capetown,  the  two  envoys  apparently  became  devoted  to 
clothes  and  delighted  with  civilisation.  What  struck  them 
most  at  Cape  Town  was  the  houses,  reared  storey  above 
storey,  and  the  juvenile  wax  figures  in  a  clothier's  window, 
which  they  refused  to  look  at,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
believe  were  other  than  dead  children  on  show  before  burial. 
On  the  passage  to  England  they  were  never  either  sea-sick 
or  home-sick,  and  enjoyed  the  voyage  in  what  they  called 
the  floating  ki'aal  immensely.  Soon  after  landing,  thi'ough 
the  kind  efforts  of  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Lord 
Lothian,  we  went  down  to  Windsor,  and  they  saw  the 
White  Queen,  who  thoroughly  won  their  hearts  by  her 
gracious  reception.  After  a  month  spent  in  England, 
during  which  time  they  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing 
England's  greatness  (for  the  authorities  did  all  they  could 
to  impress  them)  we  returned  to  the  Cape. 

On  landing,  one  of  these  old  men  (their  ages  were  65 
and  70,  or  older)  showed  signs  of  failing,  and  I  feared  I 
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should  not  get  him  back  to  his  home.  However,  in  July  last 
year,  we  arrived  safely  with  the  letters  and  presents  in  Mata- 
beleland,  being  received  on  the  frontier  with  mystic  witch- 
craft rites  to  impress  the  nation.  For  months  afterwards  long 
palavers  went  on,  and  these  old  fellows  gave  the  most 
minute  descriptions  of  all  they  had  seen,  and  very  clever 
were  many  of  their  illustrations.  Thus,  describing  the  sea 
to  the  Indunas,  they  said  it  was  like  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven  at  noon,  and  the  floating  kraal  was  as  the  sun  in 
the  centre;  tbe  water  Avas  mostly  thus  calmly  blue,  the 
kraal  being  pushed  through  it  by  its  steamer  (engine) 
from  behind.  The  sapient  remark  of  Lo  Bengula  was : 
"  How  could  such  a  vast  ii'on  kraal  be  sustained  by  the 
water,  unless  it  had  supports  from  the  bottom,  by  which 
it  was  pushed  along  ?  Truly  these  '  Makeeweh '  (white 
men)  are  the  sons  of  the  sea."  Sometimes,  the  old  men 
added,  the  sea  was  "  full,"  i.e.,  like  their  boisterous  rivers 
in  the  rainy  season  ;  then,  the  floors  and  roofs  of  the  kraal 
rocked  till  the  white  men  danced.  This  rough  sea  was  soon 
after  passing  the  Portuguese  gate  (Lisbon),  and  refers  to  a 
gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  but  they  could  not  understand 
how  the  Queen  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  have  a  gate  on 
her  water  leading  to  Cape  Town.  London  they  described 
as  the  place  all  white  men  must  come  from ;  peojjle,  people 
everywhere,  all  in  a  hurry,  serious  of  face,  and  always 
busy  like  the  white  ants.  There  was  not  room  for  every 
one  above  ground  in  this  great  kraal,  for  they  could  see 
men  and  horses  moving  in  a  stage  below,  just  as  they  live 
in  houses  built  one  above  the  other  (this  referring  to 
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Holborn  Viaduct).  The  fire-carriages,  too  (trains),  like 
those  between  Kimberley  and  Capetown,  have  to  burrow 
in  the  earth  under  the  streets  for  fear  of  being  stopped  by 
the  crowd.  The  sham  fight  at  Aldershot  they  described 
very  minutely,  and,  in  my  hearing,  old  Babiaan,  turning 
round  to  about  thirty  Indunas,  said,  "  Never  talk  of  fighting 
the  white  man  again.  Aough  !  They  rise  up  line  after 
line,  always  firing.  Their  little  boys,  the  sons  of  head 
men,  all  learn  to  fight  like  men  (referring  to  Eton 
boys).  Their  generals  corrected  all  faults ;  they  won't  pass 
a  man  who  is  out  of  time  as  they  dance  by  in  line  coming 
from  the  fight  (the  march  past)."  Many  a  laugh  we  had 
over  curious  but  always  intelligent  descriptions  of  their 
recollections.  Above  all,  the  interview  at  Windsor  most 
impressed  them,  and  the  sight  of  Cetewayo's  assegais  in 
the  corridors  of  arms  there. 

They  told  us  they  could  see  that  all  kings  and  queens 
at  Madame  Tussaud's  were  those  whom  our  present  Queen 
had  conquered,  because  last,  and  downstairs,  came 
Cetewayo — and  wns  not  his  assegai  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  ?  This  idea  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
correct. 

Much  more  could  I  tell  you  of  theii*  sayings,  but  the 
great  result  of  their  visit  is  what  we  should  appreciate.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  recent  peaceable 
occupation  of  Mashonaland  by  our  party  of  pioneers  is  the 
direct  outcome  of  the  clever  way  in  which  these  two  old 
men  told  their  tale,  and  the  King  disseminated  it  among 
his  people. 
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The  Queen  did  more  good  for  the  Empii'e  by  that 
kindly  interview  at  Windsor,  than  could  have  been  done 
by  thousands  of  her  soldiers.  Had  the  same  policy  been 
followed  in  Zululand,  how  much  trouble,  how  many  brave 
lives,  and  what  vast  expenditure,  might  have  been  saved  ! 
For  the  Zulu  is  our  natural  ally  in  South  Africa — he 
admires  us  for  our  athletic  tastes,  manliness,  and  pluck. 

Before  I  left  Matabeleland  this  year,  Lo  Bengula  had 
sanctioned  the  construction  of  a  road  by  the  Chartered 
Company  to  Mount  Hampden,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mazoe, 
and  had  permitted  two  parties  of  prospectors  to  work 
between  Bulawayo  and  Tati,  thereby  showing  his  faith  in 
the  power  of  the  English,  and  his  determination  to  act  up 
to  his  engagements  with  them. 

Let  me  now  state  why  this  country  is  so  well  adapted 
to  colonisation.  Unfortunately  the  few  Eui'opeans  who 
have  lived  in  what  used  to  be  the  far  "interior" 
have  given  us  but  meagre  ideas  of  its  capabilities ; 
and  some  few,  on  coming  down  country,  have  loved  to 
pose  as  heroes  by  accounts  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
they  have  gone  through.  This  has  undoubtedly  retarded 
the  development  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  so  profitable 
a  land,  capable  of  relieving  oui*  congested  home  popula- 
tion, and  yielding  us  the  much-needed  increase  of  gold  to 
push  forward  our  commercial  enterprises. 

The  country  about  to  be  opened  up  for  colonisation,  is, 
as  you  see,  an  extensive  plateau,  on  the  water-parting 
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between  tlie  Zambezi  and  the  Crocodile  rivers.  There  are 
no  great  mountain  peaks.  To  the  east  the  slope  of  the 
land  is  abrupt  and  the  country  broken,  many  of  the  hills 
isolated  and  very  conspicuous,  while  to  the  north-west 
it  falls  in  gentle  undulations.  The  plateau  is  furrowed 
by  many  considerable  rivers,  and  their  numerous 
tributaries.  The  climate  in  these  highlands,  which 
vary  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  is 
far  more  healthy  than  the  now  well-colonised  sea- 
board of  South  Africa.  The  seasons  are  well  marked, 
and  the  rainfall  good.  For  eight  months,  from  April  to 
November,  the  air  is  particularly  dry  and  salubrious,  and 
compares  well  with  the  Free  State.  During,  and  just  after 
the  rains  one  must  be  careful,  as  in  all  tropical  climates. 
But  with  proper  precautions  dwellings  placed  high  and 
above  exhalations  from  the  marshes  left  by  the  subsiding 
rivers,  and  above  all  a  judicious  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  new  mining  and  farming  communities  will  be 
as  healthy  as  are  the  missionaries  who  have  lived  so  long 
there  with  their  families. 

Here  let  me  pay  a  tribute  to  these  silent  workers,  whose 
genial  hospitality  and  kindly  attention  in  case  of  sickness 
is  bestowed  on  travellers  throughout  Africa.  In  Matabele- 
land,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  been  the  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion. A  heartbreaking  up-hill  work  has  theirs  been  for 
the  past  thirty  years  among  the  truculent  Matabele,  and 
though  their  converts  are  few,  their  example  is  beneficial 
to  whites  and  blacks  alike.    They  have  built  comfortable 
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brick  houses,  laid  on  water  from  brooks  and  springs,  and 
irrigated  gardens  which  show  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil.  The  King,  it  is  true,  is  the  only  one 
at  present  who  dares  copy  them ;  he  has  a  large  com- 
modious brick  house  put  up  by  their  builder,  he  has  too  an 
irrigated  garden  after  their  pattern.  Now,  let  us  hope, 
their  harvest  will  come,  for  with  the  advent  of  a  white 
population  the  old  order  of  things  will  quickly  change  in 
Matabeleland.  The  example  of  their  health  will  also  be 
an  incentive  to  our  countrymen  to  house  themselves  as 
quickly  as  possible,  or  we  shall  have  direful  stories  of  fever, 
simply  resulting  from  a  lack  of  those  comforts  to  which 
they  have  been  used,  and  which  up  here  will  be  a  necessity. 

During  the  last  rainy  season  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  January,  aud  February,  the  rainfall  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Buluwayo  amounted  to  upwards  of 
forty  inches.  Like  all  tropical  rains  they  are  not  con- 
tinuous, but  come  in  terrifically  heavy  thunderstorms  with 
hot  sunshine  between.  At  this  time  the  King  is  very  busy 
with  his  witch-doctors,  rain-making ;  often  painted  with 
medicine  charms  in  bands  like  a  tiger,  or  making  a  di'ead- 
ful  coucoction  called  by  the  traders  "  hell  broth,"  to  please 
his  credulous  people,  who  come  to  beg  rain  for  their 
gardens. 

The  months  of  September  and  October,  before  the  rains, 
are  the  hottest  in  the  year.  All  vegetation  appears  dried 
up,  and  the  grass  lands  are  burned  off  by  the  natives. 
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Cattle  grow  thin,  and  are  sent  off  low  down  th.e  rivers  to 
find  grass  and  water.  The  natives  have,  of  course,  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  store  their  generous  rainfall.  In 
September  I  have  registered  a  maximum  in  the  shade 
ranging  between  105  deg.  and  111  deg.  F.,  but  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  dry  that  it  is  more  easily  supported  than 
85  deg.  near  the  sea  coast,  where  the  air  is  saturated 
with  moisture.  The  evenings  and  mornings  are  delightful, 
and  on  this  high  ground  the  heat  is  never  enervating. 
During  the  winter  months.  May,  June,  and  July,  it  is 
very  cold  at  night  in  these  highlands.  Even  on  the 
Macloutsie  river,  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet,  I  have 
registered  15  deg.  of  frost  at  night,  with  the  thermo- 
meter ranging  up  to  80  deg.  in  the  day  (observed  with 
instruments  registered  at  Kew).  Mealies — that  is,  Indian 
corn — put  in  soak  for  the  horses  over  night,  have  been 
frozen  hard  in  the  morning. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  variation  in  temperature, 
the  dry  season  is  particularly  healthy.  What,  however, 
braces  the  white  man  withers  up  the  unclothed  native. 
Trek  oxen  suffer  too  from  this  cold,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
grass.  By  these  remarks  I  wish  to  convey  the  fact  that 
with  ordinary  care  this  country  is  admirably  adapted  to 
colonisation  by  us  Anglo-Saxons.  Englishmen  have  lived 
up  there  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and,  what  is  more 
essential,  traders  and  missionaries  have  reared  large 
families.  There  is  not  the  necessity  for  sending  them 
home  as  with  Indian  children.    Neither  need  men,  as  on 
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tlie  west  coast,  retiu'n  lionie  periodically,  in  order  to  recruit. 
Here  they  may  make  a  permanent  home. 

The  soil  all  along  the  rich  valleys  is  very  fertile,  and 
large  crops  of  mealies  and  Kafhr  corn,  pumpkins,  sweet 
potatoes,  tobacco,  and  even  potatoes  and  tomatoes  are  grown 
by  the  natives,  the  two  latter  by  the  Makalakas.  Sowing 
goes  on  in  October  and  l!^ovember,  and  after  the  first  rains 
it  is  marvellous  to  note  the  rapidity  with  which  the  grass 
and  corn  grow.  The  country  changes  its  russet-burnt  garb 
as  if  by  magic  to  one  of  emerald  green,  and  grass  land  and 
forest  are  ablaze  with  flowers.  Harvest  time  is  in  May 
and  June,  and  much  of  the  corn  is  soon  turned  into  Kaffir 
beer — the  national  drink.  'I'here  is  a  great  future  in  the 
corn,  as  also  in  the  cattle  trade,  for  this  country.  Kaffir 
corn  was  traded  last  year  for  5s.  worth  of  goods  per  sack. 
As  before  stated,  the  rains  are  so  heavy  that  they  run 
off  quickly  into  the  lower  reaches  of  the  rivers,  and 
in  beds  too  deep  to  lead  off  the  water,  except  at  great 
expense  ;  but  by  judicious  storage  of  this  rain  supply, 
vast  tracts  might  be  irrigated.  Springs  are  numerous, 
and  only  want  opening  up. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  with  this  deep 
alluvial  soil,  I  will  instance  a  garden  at  Shiloh  where  Mr. 
Thomas,  a  missionary,  now  dead,  led  on  the  water  from  a 
spring.  From  it  last  year  I  reaped  and  thrashed  several 
sacks  of  English  wheat,  and  got  a  very  good  crop  of 
potatoes.  Cabbages,  carrots,  onions,  marrows,  beans,  peas, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  lettuce  also  throve  well.  In 
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fact,  all  English  vegetables,  as  well  as  sweet  potatoes  and 
mealies,  grew  very  quickly  in  this  irrigated  ground. 
Almost  any  fruit  seems  to  flourish.  From  the  same  garden 
we  enjoyed  large  crops  of  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  bananas 
(or  rather  plantains),  peaches,  apricots,  pomegranates, 
mulberries,  and  Cape  gooseberries.  The  date  palm  and 
apple  trees,  though  growing  well,  were  too  young  to  bear. 
The  orange,  lemon,  and  fig  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
fruit  well.  There  were  beautiful  groves  of  them  in  this 
missionary's  garden.  The  vines,  grown  over  trellised 
alleys,  bore  a  great  many  and  very  heavy  bunches  of 
luscious  grapes.  The  white  ant  is  the  gardener's  enemy, 
but,  luckily,  he  seems  to  prefer  the  sandy  soils  to  the  rich 
loams. 

Great  quantities  of  excellent  tobacco  are  groAvn  by  the 
Mashonas  and  Makalakas,  that  coming  as  a  tribute  from 
Inyoka  being  considered  the  best.  It  is  principally  con- 
verted into  snuff.  I  bring  for  exhibition  some  which  I 
brought  home  last  year,  together  with  Mashoua  pipes. 
The  outside  glaze  is  nicotine  squeezed  out  in  preparing  the 
cones.  It  is  very  strong,  but,  faute  de  mieux,  is  not  bad 
smoking  ;  we,  however,  used  to  wash  it  in  two  waters  and 
carefully  dry  it  before  smoking.  Lo  Bengula  smokes 
huge  pipes  of  it  all  day  long.  The  rice  grown  in 
Mashonaland  is  excellent,  and  cost  last  year  about  18s. 
worth  of  goods  per  sack,  while  in  Mashonaland  it  is 
now  less  than  12s.  a  bag,  230  lbs.  We  used  to 
buy  it  from  the  natives  in  small  bags  like  this,  made  out  of 
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bark  ;  unfortunately,  weevils  have  got  into  this  sample. 
Cotton  and  indiaruhber  we  know  grow  in  the  north,  for 
the  Mashonas  weave  blankets  of  the  former  and  make 
candles  of  the  latter.  Indigo  grows  as  a  weed,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  for  dyeing  purposes.  The  grass,  corn, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  gardening  capabilities  of  this  country 
are  sufficient  allurements  for  farming  colonists,  while 
undoubtedly  it  would  produce  cotton,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

Three  scourges  farmers  have  to  combat :  lung  sickness 
among  cattle,  horse  sickness,  and  the  tsetse  fly.  The  first 
is  successfully  treated  by  inoculation.  Natives  of  course 
do  not  understand  closing  infected  districts ;  but  under 
the  white  man's  laws  this  disease  will  undoubtedly  be 
stamped  out.  For  horse  sickness  a  specific  has  still  to  be 
found,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  loss  to  South  Africa 
arising  from  it,  it  would  assuredly  pay  to  enlist  the 
services  of  European  scientists.  The  tsetse  fly,  whose 
bite  is  so  deadly  to  domestic  cattle,  will  disappear  with  the 
game.  The  Transvaal,  since  the  game  has  been  so  shot 
out,  is  now  nearly  free  from  this  pest.  The  Mashonas  dry 
and  pound  the  fly,  and  give  it  to  their  dogs,  a  fly  a  day, 
as  a  safeguard  against  the  effects  of  it. 

Matabeleland  is  well  wooded,  though  the  timber  is 
not  large  except  along  the  rivers.  The  raopani,  of  which 
there  are  vast  forests,  is  a  hard  wood,  capable  of  with- 
standing white  ants,  and  is  useful  for  building  and  firewood, 
while  its  bark  tans  excellent  leather.    I  have  brought  for 
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tke  inspection  of  the  meeting  tlie  skin  of  a  koodoo  and 
pieces  of  buffalo  hide,  tanned  with  it  by  a  native.  It  is 
a  a  excellent  leather  for  veldt  schoens,  as  the  Boers'  under- 
standings are  called.  Until  coal  is  found  nearer  than  the 
Zambezi  valley,  there  is  a  good  and  sufficient  wood  supply. 

It  is  to  the  mineral  riches,  however,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  quick  development  of  this  country.  The  gold  in 
Mashonaland,  will,  I  believe,  create  a  rush,  only  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  development  of  California  and  the  western 
states  of  America.  During  the  seven  months  I  remained 
with  the  King  after  the  return  of  his  Indunas,  I  mapped, 
and  as  far  as  possible  prospected,  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  chief  kraals.  In  some  of  the  numerous  reefs 
we  found  free  gold,  and  old  workings  were  frequently 
visible.  There  is,  too,  in  this  district  a  banket  formation 
similar  to  that  in  the  Transvaal ;  while  north  of  the 
Ramaquoban  river  the  Charter  prospectors  found  a  body 
of  reef  running  as  much  as  two  oimces  to  the  ton.  It  is 
not  in  this  district,  however,  the  Company  has  begun 
work  ;  but  it  is  the  Mazoe  and  Hanyani  fields  which  are 
being  carefully  explored  by  a  well-organised  pioneering 
expedition.  These  northern  gold  fields  have  been  talked 
about  for  twenty  years.  From  these  rivers  it  is  that  the 
natives  bring  gold  dust  in  quills  for  sale  to  the  white  men. 
Mount  Hampden  therefore  was  made  the  first  objective 
point  of  the  Company.  The  King  sanctioned  the  making  of  a 
road,  which  is  now  open  to  traffic;  while  from  Fort  Salisbury, 
six  miles  south  of  that  mountain,  the  administration 
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of  Zambezia  has  begun,  and  a  township  is  springing 
up.  The  journey  thither,  under  the  able  command  of 
Colonel  Pennefather  and  Sir  John  Willoughb}^,  gives  us 
some  new  geographical  facts,  which  I  am  able  to  communi- 
cate to  you  to-night.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  fill  in  a  map  with  known  physical  features  than  simply 
to  paint  it  with  a  proprietary  colour. 

Passing  out  of  Khama's  country,  the  British  South 
Africa  Company's  expedition  found  a  fair  agricultural 
country,  rising  only  500  feet  in  the  150  miles  between  the 
Tuli  and  Lundi.  The  former  river  is  400  yards  wide  at 
the  di'ift.  Half  a  dozen  new  rivers,  whose  euphonious 
names  I  need  not  trouble  you  with,  are  reported  as  running 
south-east  to  the  Crocodile.  At  first  the  road  led  through 
a  bush  and  mopani  feldt,  while  the  latter  90  miles  consists 
of  grazing  flats  interspersed  with  granite  and  sandstone 
kopjes.  It  is  sparsely  populated  by  Makalakas  and  Banyai 
who  are  tributary  to  Lo  Bengula. 

After  the  Lundi,  the  elevation  gets  sharper  and  the 
coimtry  more  difficult;  there  is  a  rise  of  1,500  feet  in  less 
than  65  miles  to  the  top  of  the  Providential  Pass,  the  only 
apparent  pass  (and  that  eight  miles  long)  leading  from  the 
low  to  the  high  veldt.  At  the  Inkwe  (?  Tokwe)  the  height 
above  sea-level  is  2,700  feet.  This  is  a  rapid  river  with 
water  50  yards  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  even  in  the  dry 
season.  The  formation  here  changes  from  granite  to  slate, 
and  the  gold  indications  are  very  good.     We  are  now 
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among  tlie  ancient  workings  of  Benamatapa,  Monomotapa, 
or  Quitave.  Twelve  miles  east  in  the  mountains  are  the 
grand  ruins  of  its  ancient  capital,  Zimbabye,  or  Zimbaoe. 
The  many  and  vast  remains  of  ancient  buildings  all  point, 
from  their  propiaquity  to  old  workings,  to  an  extensive  gold 
industry,  when  the  means  of  extraction  were  crude  as  com- 
pared with  modern  appliances.  The  country  gradually  rises 
into  an  undulating  plateau  rangiug  from  4,500  to  5,100  feet 
above  sea-level,  with  park-like  scenery,  the  eastern  edge 
breaking  away  into  rocky  gorges,  sujDplying  many  tribu- 
taries to  the  Sabi.  The  water-parting  between  this  river 
and  the  Zambezi's  tributaries  is  often  very  narrow,  100 
yards  would  sometimes  only  separate  the  streams  running 
to  the  two  basins.  There  are  apparently  no  inhabitants 
on  this  plateau  south  of  the  Hanyani,  so  cruelly  have 
Matabele  assegais  done  their  work. 

The  bush  is  thick  and  the  land  boggy  at  the  head 
waters  of  these  rivers,  but  beyond  the  Umfuli  there  are 
plains  from  which  Mount  Hampden  rises,  stretching  away 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mazoe.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Salisbury  is  well  wooded,  and  the  petty  tribal 
chiefs  welcomed  the  English  force,  as  promising  them 
security.  Prospectors  are  reporting  favourably  from  all 
directions,  and  find  old  workings  wherever  they  go. 

There  will  be  no  lack  of  labour,  for  numbers  of  natives, 
who  yearly  go  south  to  work,  Avill  gladly  save  themselves 
the  800  miles'  tramp,  and  work  in  mines  nearer  home, 
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The  Makalakas  and  Maslionas,  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  though  physically  much  inferior  to 
their  masters,  the  Matabele,  are  clever  and  willing  workers. 
They  fashion  the  iron,  in  which  mineral  the  country  is 
particularly  rich,  into  a  variety  of  objects,  axes,  knives, 
hoes,  beads — principally,  however,  at  present  into  assegais. 
When  once  the  Matabele  learn  the  benefits  and  freedom  to 
accrue  from  the  white  man's  rule,  they  will  soon,  I  believe, 
work  as  well  as  their  kinsmen,  the  Zulus  of  ITatal.  If, 
however,  they  will  not  change  the  assegai  for  the  pick  and 
the  plough,  then  they  will  gradually  disappear  beyond  the 
Zambezi  before  the  inevitable  march  of  civilisation,  and 
from  the  down-trodden  Mashonas  and  Makalakas  we  shall 
find  plenty  of  labour  for  both  mines  and  fields. 

It  is  strange  that  this  country,  so  long  fabled  as  the 
land  of  Ophir,  and  of  which  Baines  and  Mauch  gave  such 
accurate  reports  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  should  so 
long  have  bafiled  our  colonising  instincts. 

"With  regard  to  these  extensive  ruins — not  only  at 
Zimbabye,  but  all  over  the  country — which  have  so  long 
puzzled  the  curious  from  their  inaccessibility,  the  mystery 
surrounding  their  origin  is  now  soon  to  be  cleared  ujj  by 
competent  archaeologists,  who  are  going  out  to  investigate 
them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  built  for  the 
smelting,  and  possibly  the  protection  and  storage,  of  gold, 
copper,  and  other  metals  ;  but  by  whom?  I  hear  one  com- 
petent authority  say  they  are  probably,  from  the  style  of 
building,  Phoenician,  another  that  they  are  Persian.  Some 
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Portuguese  manuscripts  and  maps  attribute  them  to  the 
Moors,  and  they  are  certainly  similar  in  style  to  old  Moorish 
work  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  There  is,  however,  a 
Spanish  manuscript  account  of  a  voyage  to  Malabar  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  by  Barbosa,  cousin  of  Magellan,  composed 
by  himself  in  1 514  (translated  and  published  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society)  in  which  he  says : — "  On  entering  this  country  of 
Sofala  there  is  the  country  of  Benamatapa,  which  is  very 
large  and  peopled  by  Gentiles  whom  the  Moors  call  Cafers. 
These  are  brown  men,  .  ,  They  carry  swords  in  scabbards 
of  wood  bound  with  gold  or  other  metals.  They  are  men 
of  war,  and  some  of  them  are  merchants.  Leaving  Sofala 
for  the  interior  of  the  country,  fourteen  days'  journey  from 
it,  there  is  a  large  town  of  the  Gentiles  which  is  called 
Zimbaoch  in  which  the  King  of  Benamatapa  frequently 
dwells,  and  from  there  to  the  city  of  Benamatapa  there  are 
six  days'  joiu-ney,  and  the  road  goes  from  Sofala  inland 
towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  And  in  the  said  Bena- 
matapa, which  is  a  very  large  town,  the  King  is  used  to 
make  his  longest  residence  ;  and  it  is  thence  the  merchants 
bring  to  Sofala  the  gold  which  they  sell  to  the  Moors, 
without  weighing  it,  for  coloured  stuffs  and  beads  of 
Cambay,  which  are  much  used  and  valued  amongst  them, 
and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Benamatapa  say  this  gold 
comes  from  further  off  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 

This  old  evidence  conclusively  proves  that  the  Por- 
tuguese had  nothing  to  do  with  the  erection  of  these 
buildings.    It  shows,  too,  that  the  Moors  had  not  then 
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occupied  the  country.  Why  should  not  these  brown  Gentiles, 
"with  their  partial  civilisation  and  splendour,  have  been 
a  decayed  remnant  of  some  old  Phoenician  State  ?  Let  the 
experts  tell  us.  As  I  have  said,  these  ruins  are  always 
found  near  gold  workings.  The  buildings  are  all  similar, 
though  some  are  more  substantial  than  others.  I  have 
carefully  examined  those  at  Tati  and  on  the  Impakwe 
river.  They  are  built  in  the  same  way,  of  granite  hewn 
into  small  blocks,  somewhat  bigger  than  a  brick,  and  put 
together  without  mortar.  In  the  base  of  both  of  these 
there  is  the  same  herring-bone  course  as  at  Zimbabye, 
though  nearer  the  base  of  the  wall.  On  removing  the 
rubbish  inside,  we  came  upon  what  were  evidently  three 
large  circular  roasting  floors,  some  five  feet  in  diameter, 
formed  of  a  kind  of  hard  burnt  fireclay,  and  slightly  con- 
cave. There  were  also  remains  of  slag  about.  The 
remains  on  the  Impakwe  are  similar  in  construction,  and 
are  within  fifty  yards  of  the  river.  It  was  evidently  an 
octagonal  tower.  On  the  ground  was  a  similar  roasting 
floor,  and  there  is  much  slag  about,  though  I  failed  to  find 
any  quartz.  The  place  was  evidently  divided  up  by  party- 
walls.  Mr.  George  Phillips,  who  was  with  Mauch  when 
he  discovered  Zimbabye,  told  me  this  morning  that,  when 
he  examined  this  ruin  at  Impakwe  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  the  walls  were  then  much  higher;  but  it  is  a  regular 
outspanning  place,  and  is  getting  destroyed.  On  searching 
it  then,  he  found  beneath  the  debris  a  fire-clay  pipe,  about 
18  inches  long,  with  a  thin  bar  of  much  oxidised  copper 
in  it. 
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Zimbabye  was  discovered  by  Maucli  in  1871.  The 
ruins  then  were  about  30  ft.  high,  and  the  walls  from 
10  ft.  thick  at  the  base  to  7  ft.  on  the  summit.  There 
were,  too,  stone  beams  projecting  10  ft.  from  the  wall, 
which  were  ornamented  with  a  pattern  of  lozenge-shaped 
figures,  separated  by  horizontal  zigzag  lines.  You  have 
recently  read  accounts  of  their  great  extent,  and  in  the 
photographic  slide  I  now  show  you  see  the  walls  with  the 
herring-bone  course  near  the  summit.  The  ruins  on 
the  Lundi  river  may  be  those  of  Benamatapa,  spoken  of  by 
Barbosa. 

The  description  of  these  ruins  given  by  Mauch,  and 
now  confirmed  by  the  Charter's  pioneers,  agrees  in  many 
particulars  with  those  given  to  the  English  public  in 
Shakespeare's  day.  Purchas,  in  his  "Pilgrimage,"  printed 
in  London  1614,  describing  Benamotapa,  says  : — 

"  But  to  returne  (and  who  will  not  returne)  to  the 
mines.  There  are  other  mines  in  the  provinces  of  Boro 
and  Quitieni,  in  which  and  in  the  Eivers  is  found  Gold  not 
so  pure.  The  people  are  carelesse  and  negligent  to  get, 
and  the  Moores  which  traded  with  them  were  faine  to  give 
wares  in  trust,  with  promise  by  such  a  time  to  pay  them 
in  Gold,  and  the  people  would  not  guile  in  their  word. 

"  Other  mines  are  in  Toroa,  wherein  are  those  buildings 
which  Barrius  attributeth  to  some  forren  Prince,  and  I,  for 
the  reasons  before  alledged,  to  Salomon.     It  is  a  square 
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fortresse  of  stone  ;  the  stones  of  marueilous  greatnesse, 
witliout  anie  signe  of  morter  or  other  matter  to  ioyne  them. 
The  wall  fine  and  twentie  spannes  thicke,  the  height  not 
holding  proportion.  Oner  the  gate  are  letters,  which  the 
learned  Moores  conld  nej'ther  reade  nor  know  what  letters 
they  were.  There  are  other  buildings  besides  of 
like  fashion.  The  people  call  them,  the  Court,  for  an 
Offcer  keepes  it  for  the  Benomotapa,  and  hath  charge  of 
some  of  his  women  that  are  there  kept.  They  esteem  e  them 
beyond  humane  power  to  build,  and,  therefore,  account 
them  the  workes  of  Deuils  ;  and  the  Moores  which  saw 
them  said  the  Portugals  Castles  were  no  way  to  bee  com- 
pared to  them.  They  are  fine  hundred  and  tenne  miles 
from  Sofala,  Westward,  in  one-and-twentie  degrees  of 
Southerly  Latitude,  in  all  which  space  is  not  found  one 
building  Ancient  or  later ;  the  people  are  rude,  and  build 
cottages  of  Timber." 

Heylin,  in  his  "  Cosmography,"  published  in  1656, 
gives  a  similar  description,  adding  they  were  "  perhaps 
the  work  of  some  of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abassine  Emperours 
when  their  power  and  Empire  was  at  the  highest."  While 
Purchas  suggests  the  "hieroglyphics"  were  "the  old 
Hebrew  Letters,  which  the  Phoenicians  of  olde,  and 
Samaritans  to  this  day  observe." 

Millar,  in  his  "System  of  Greography,"  published  in 
1782,  also  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  ruins,  and  speaks 
of  the  characters  written  over  the  gate.  These,  let  us 
hope,  our  archteologists  will  soon  be  able  to  unearth  and 
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decipher,  for  they  would  probably  be  the  key  to  a  long 
lost  history.  For  three  hundred  years,  then,  we  haye  had 
very  accurate  descriptions  of  these  ruins  ;  and  so  far  from 
the  Portuguese  having  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  we 
are  distinctly  told  "  the  Portugals  castles  were  no  way  to 
bee  compared  to  them." 

It  is  also  evident  that  these  buildings  were  connected 
with  the  mining  of  a  people  whose  history  we  have  lost. 
It  is  beside  the  question  whether  they  were  the  famed 
mines  of  King  Solomon,  or  whether  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
reigned  here  over  a  mighty  and  industrious  population. 
Suffice  it  for  us  that  Ave,  with  our  engines  and  batteries, 
are  about  to  make  this  rich  country  again  disgorge  the 
gold  which  has  so  long  lain  hidden  around  these  pre- 
historic remains.  The  work  has  now  begun  under  the  most 
favoui'able  auspices.  The  administration  of  Zambezia  is 
already  organised.  The  gold  laws  just  promulgated  give 
the  most  liberal  terms.  Confidence  will  reign  wherever 
the  Chartered  Company  penetrates.  The  horrors  brought 
about  by  liquor  saloons  among  a  lawless  community  will 
there  have  no  place.  Eaiding  and  slavery  will  cease  when 
once  we  find  paid  occupation  for  the  native.  Christianity 
will  spread,  and  peace  with  prosperity  Avill  reign  over  a 
region  where  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  have  been  perpe- 
trated for  years. 

Before  the  paper, 

The  President  said :  In  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Maund, 
the  reader  of  the  paper  to  which  we  are  about  to  listen,  I 
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may  mention  that  he  was  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren  in  1885,  and  by  Sir  Charles  Warren  he  was  sent, 
with  Lieut.  Haynes,  r.e.,  to  the  kraal  of  Lobengula  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  that  chief  and  getting  him  to 
respect  the  British  protectorate  over  the  chief  Khama.  In 
that  object  he  entirely  succeeded,  and  obtained  eventually 
great  and  deserved  influence  over  the  mind  of  Lobengula. 
From  South  Africa  Mr.  Maund  transferred  himself  to 
North  Africa,  and  there  remained  for  two  years.  He 
returned  from  North  Africa  and  went  again  into  Loben- 
gula's  country.  By  that  time,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Maund  and  his  colleague,  which  were 
published  in  a  Blue  Book,  there  had  been  a  rush  of  gold 
seekers  to  Lobengula's  country,  and  when  Mr.  Maund 
returned  he  found  Lobengula  not  a  little  troubled  by  the 
many  persons  who  wanted  to  get  concessions  out  of  him. 
Lobengula  then  had  the  happy  idea  of  proposing  to  Mr. 
Maund  that  he  should  take  charge  of  two  of  his  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  take  them  to  England,  and  present  them  to  the 
Queen.  After  some  hesitation  Mr.  Maund  accepted  this  pro- 
posal, took  the  chiefs  to  England,  and  did  present  them  to  the 
Queen.  They  returned  and  spread  in  their  own  countrj^ 
good  reports  of  all  that  they  had  seen,  and  one  result  of 
Mr.  Maund' s  efforts,  and  of  those  of  his  companion,  has 
been  that  Lobengula  has  thus  far  been  acting  not  only 
with  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  but  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  towards  the  British. 
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After  the  paper, 

Mr.  Theodore  Bent  :  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  very 
much  information  on  the  small  data  I  have  to  go  upon, 
because  the  photographs  we  have  seen  to-night  do  not  give 
us  very  many  architectural  features.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  sure  I  can  join  with  everybody  in  feeling  excessively 
grateful  to  Mr.  Maund  for  introducing  to  us  a  new  feature 
in  African  exploration,  i.e.,  that  the  archaeologist  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  South  of  Africa  ;  and  the  photographs 
we  have  seen  are  extremely  interesting,  and  if  only  we  can 
find  out  the  origin  of  these  ruins,  I  am  sure  we  shall  con- 
tribute a  great  addition  to  archaeological  lore.  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Maund  has  spoken  of  them  as  possibly  Phoenician. 
N'ow  of  course  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  talk  of  Phoenician 
ruins  when  there  is  anything  like  gold  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  them,  but  from  my  own  personal  experience 
of  Phoenician  ruins,  I  cannot  say  that  they  bear  the  slightest 
resemblance  whatsoever.  In  the  first  place  the  earlier 
Phoenicians  always  built  with  large  stones,  and  I  have 
seen  in  the  Persian  Gulf  mounds  of  blocks  of  stone 
of  enormous  size  ;  passing  on  into  the  Mediterranean 
basin  we  there  get  in  the  earlier  Phoenician  remains  stones 
of  exceeding  magnitude  and  similar  masonry;  but  the 
Phoenicians,  as  they  progressed  in  the  arts  of  civilisation, 
invariably  adopted  the  art  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
carried  on  their  trade :  Greek  influence,  Egyptian  influence, 
Assyrian  influence,  and  Eoman  influence  so  exercised 
themselves  upon  Phoenician  art,  that  in  the  end  their  art 
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was  almost  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  races  with 
which  they  carried  on  trade.    They  were,  like  ourselves, 
imitatiye,  fond  of  trade,  carried  on  commerce,  hut  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  power  of  originating  any  artistic 
devices.    Of  course  it  is  a  speculation,  but  if  it  is  the 
Land  of  Ophir,  it  would  be  very  nice  indeed.    I  like 
speculations  myself  immensely,  but  I  think  it  is  the  best 
thing  to  look  upon  them  with  caution.    Nine  speculations 
out  of  ten  are  Avrong,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  tenth  it  is 
best  always  to  have  speculations,  and  now  that  Mr.  Maund 
has  suggested  one  or  two,  I  will  bring  forward  my  own 
speculation  with  regard  to  these  ruins  in  Mashonaland. 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  somebody  said  they  were 
Persian.   I  believe  I  am  the  originator  of  that  idea.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zanzibar,  some  little  time  ago.  Sir  John 
Kirk  found  some  very  interesting  ruins,  which  on  com- 
parison turned  out  to  be  distinctly  of  Persian  origin.  In 
these  buildings  he  found  tiles  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
which  correspond  exactly  with  the  tiles  and  pottery  which 
are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pai  and  other  Persian  to^ms  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  in  the  neghboui'hood  of  Teheran.  Of 
course  it  is  very  curious,  at  any  rate,  to  track  the  Persians 
to  Africa  at  all.    It  seems  a  very  long  way  to  go  for  your 
origin,  but  if  you  have  them  in  Africa,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  bring  them  into  Mashonaland  ;  but 
now  before  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  pages 
of  Persian  history.    The  Sassanian  dynasty  came  to  its 
greatest  zenith  at  the  time  of  Kosroes  II.,  usually  called 
the  Conqueror.    This  man  carried  his  armies  all  through 
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the  then  known  world.  He  brought  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Eoman  emperors  in  Byzantium.  He  turned,  as  we 
have  it  distinctly  stated,  the  Eomans  out  of  Arabia  and 
Africa,  Furthermore,  he  collected  an  enormous  amount  of 
wealth.  His  empire  was  quite  the  largest  the  Persians 
ever  had,  therefore  I  think  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  ruins  in  Africa,  at  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  probably  of  the  time  of  the  dynasty  to  which 
Kosroes  II.  belonged,  and  that  Kosroes  II.  was  the  founder 
of  a  Persian  empire  in  Africa.  We  will  now  pass  on 
to  consider  the  photographs  that  Mr.  Maund  has  placed 
before  us  this  evening.  Architecturally  the  only 
point  that  we  could  easily  distinguish  was  that  geo- 
metrical pattern,  the  course  of  zigzag  round  the  fort ; 
I  have  examined  one  or  two  other  photographs,  and  these 
also  have  geometrical  patterns  in  courses,  and  of  two  of 
these  I  have  photographs  of  my  own,  which  give  you 
the  exact  parallel  to  those  at  Eai,  near  Teheran,  in  the  old 
ruins  which  were  built  in  the  Sassanian  dynasty  ;  hence 
we  seem  now  rather  to  have  got  a  clue.  This  is  my  theory, 
and  I  can  only  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  it  really 
does  seem  to  me  that  we  can  reduce  ourselves  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Almost  immediately  after  tli(!  death  of 
Kosroes  II.  the  Persian  empire  split  up.  Before  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  the  Persian  empire  attempted  notliing 
in  the  way  of  exploration  in  Africa;  it  was  on(ir(>ly  occu- 
pied with  its  own  affairs,  so  that  if  they  are  at  all  Persian, 
it  must  be  of  that  dynasty.  Vmt  of  course  this  theory  is 
open  to  doubt,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  nothing 
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definite  will  ever  be  found  out  about  these  forts  until  they 
are  thoroughly  dug  out  and  investigated,  when  perhaps 
some  inscription  will  be  found  that  will  prove  that  both 
Mr.  Maund  and  I  are  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  G.  Phillips  :  I  have  lived  in  the  coimtry  for  the 
last  six  and  twenty  years,  and  outlived  all  the  Englishmen 
who  went  with  me  into  that  district.    I  consider  the 
paper  that  Mr.  Maund  has  read  this  evening  perfectly 
true  and  accurate ;  the   only  thing   that  I  am  afraid 
of  is  the  salubrity  of  the  low  part  between  the  Manyami 
and  Umfuli  rivers.    Next  February  and  March  will  de- 
termine whether  Englishmen  can  live  there.    Never  an 
Englishman  has  lived  there  yet.    A  few  natives  entered 
in  1868,  and  are  still  there,  and  a  few  in  March,  1870,  the 
year  Lobengula  was  made  king  of  the  Matabele,  and  are 
still  thereabouts  ;  but  since  then  people  have  been  careful 
to  come  out  in  November  and  go  in  again  in  April  and 
May.    When  I  was  at  the  ruins  in  October,  1871,  I  heard 
there  were  two  white  men  close  to  the  ruins  of  Zimbabye 
in  a  destitute  condition.    One  of  them  was  Mauch,  with 
an  American  named  Adam  Kinders.    Mauch  told  me  they 
had  found  some  ruins  like  those  I  had  seen.    I  asked  an 
old  man  at  the  ruins  when  they  were  built,  and  he  replied 
they  were  built  when  the  stones  were  soft,  or  so  long  ago 
that  no  one  knew  anything  at  all  about  it.    From  there  to 
the  westward  there  is  a  line  of  these  ruins.    A  few  miles 
distant  is  another  tremendous  ruin,  with  three  gateways 
and  walls,  I  suppose  30  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and  outside 
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are  great  heaps  of  ashes,  and  a  few  potsherds.  One 
ironwood  tree,  that  would  take  hundreds  of  years  to 
grow,  had  risen  through  the  wall  and  split  it.  The 
most  perfect  ruin  of  all,  however,  is  north-west  of  Tati;  it 
is  a  little  larger  than  this  hall ;  the  walls  are  12  to  16 
feet  thick,  and  it  is  entered  by  a  passage  so  arranged  as  to 
be  commanded  by  arches  from  the  interior,  and  it  only 
admits  of  the  passage  of  one  at  a  time.  I  came  here  just 
to  speak,  as  Mr.  Maund  had  particularly  asked  me  to  do 
so  to-night. 

The  Peesident  :  "We  have  listened  to  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  paper,  and  I  am  afraid  that  as  Mr.  Maund 
is  still  suffering  a  good  deal  from  the  results  of  his 
exploration,  he  has  come  here  at  no  inconsiderable  incon- 
venience to  himself.  I  shall  then,  I  am  sure,  take  you  all 
with  me,  if  in  your  name  I  return  to  him  our  most  sincere 
thanks. 

Mr.  Maund  thanked  the  meeting  for  listening  so 
patiently  to  his  paper,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Extract  from  Financial  News,  December  19^A,  1890. 
EXPLOEING  COMPANY. 


a  glowing  account  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition 
to  mashonaland. 


Lobengula  received  Mr.  Maund's  application  for  a 
mineral  concession  very  favourably,  and  made  him  definite 
promises,  subject,  however,  to  the  obligation  that  two  of 
his  indunas  should  accompany  Mr.  Maund  to  England  to 
report  to  the  king  as  to  the  existence  of  this  country  and 
of  its  queen,  doubts  of  those  facts  having  been  raised  in 
his  mind  by  the  statements  of  some  of  the  white  traders, 
who  were  at  that  time  residing  at  his  kraal.  These 
indunas,  as  you  will  remember,  came  over  in  the  spring  of 
last  year.  They  were  received  by  Her  Majesty,  and 
afterwards  visited  those  places  most  likely  to  impress  them 
with  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire.  During  the 
time  that  Mr.  Maund  was,  with  his  indefatigable  energy, 
acting  for  us  in  Matabeleland,  Mr.  C.  D.  Kudd  was  there 
on  behalf  of  the  Goldfields  of  South  Africa  Company  and 
a  syndicate,  of  which  the  most  prominent  members  were 
Mr.  Eudd,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ehodes,  and  Mr.  Beit,  negotiating  for 
mineral  rights;  and  on  October  29th,  1888,  Mr.  Eudd 
obtained  from  Lobengula  a  concession  granting  all  minerals 
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within  the  area  of  his  jurisdictiou,  now  widely  known  as 
the  Ehodes-Eudd  or  Matabeleland  Concession. 

But  little  more  than  a  year  has  passed  since  the  Eoyal 
Charter  was  signed,  and  it  will  interest  you  to  hear  what 
work  has  been  done  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
in  this  short  time.  The  Cape  Eailway  system  has  been 
extended  from  Kimberley  to  Yryburg,  a  distance  of  126 
miles,  and  was  constructed  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  a 
week.  The  telegraph  system,  which  terminated  at  Mafe- 
king,  has  been  carried  to  the  Macloutsie  river.  Khama's 
Town,  Palatswe,  the  camp  of  the  Bechuanaland  Border 
Police,  and  the  headquarters  camp  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company's  police,  are  now  within  telegraphic  com- 
munication of  London.  A  force  of  police,  numbering  500 
men,  has  been  enrolled  and  dispatched  to  the  headquarters 
camp  at  Tuli,  and  thence  distributed  among  the  various 
forts — Fort  Victoria,  Fort  Charter,  and  Fort  Salisbury — 
which  have  been  established  between  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate and  Mount  Hampden.  The  expedition  to 
Mashonaland — details  of  which  have  been  published  so 
fully  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country — need  not  be 
described.  This  expedition,  which  numbered  in  all  about 
700,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Pennefather, 
the  commandant  of  the  company's  police,  Mr.  Selous,  the 
celebrated  African  traveller,  preparing  in  advance  of  the 
column  a  broad  wagon  road  from  Tuli  to  Mount  Hampden, 
a  distance  of  400  miles.  By  this  expedition  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  may  claim  to  have  occupied  a 
country  described  as  the  richest  gold  field  in  the  world, 
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without  firing  a  single  shot,  and  with  the  fullest  consent  of 
the  natives.  Moreover,  a  picked  number  of  colonists, 
comprising  farmers,  mechanics,  and  artisans,  have  been 
introduced  into  Mashonaland,  with  ample  supplies  of  food. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  company  in  this  short  space 
of  time  more  thoroughly  to  justify  its  existence,  or  to  give 
more  solid  and  substantial  evidence  of  bond  fide  occupation 
of  the  territories  within  the  field  of  its  operations.  I 
believe  the  success  that  has  invariably  attended  the  work 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  is  entirely  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  English  commercial  enterprise. 
It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  British  pluck,  and  will 
result,  I  firmly  believe,  in  the  foundation  of  a  vast  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  English  Crown  not  unworthily 
competing  with  the  career  of  the  old  East  India  Company. 
"We  are  favoured  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
with  the  following  copy  of  a  private  letter  which  has  been 
received  by  that  company  with  regard  to  reefs  lately  dis- 
covered. The  letter,  which  is  under  date  of  October  4th, 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  One  reef — the  Cecil  reef — is  particularly  good. 
Several  other  good  things  have  been  found  south  of  the 
river,  the  Monarch,  a  most  important  and  rich  lode,  being 
about  the  best  of  them.  Williams,  who  has  been  working 
many  years  upon  the  Tati  Monarch,  considers  its  name- 
sake here  by  far  the  better  of  the  two.  Three  or  four 
ounce  prospects  are  very  common,  and  yielded  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  reefs  showing  old  workings.  Our 
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own  people  aire  the  only  ones  carryiog  on  prospecting  with 
much  system.  I  fancy  the  place  will  prove  healthy,  but  to 
make  doubly  sure  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  place  our 
standing  camp  upon  the  flat  top  of  one  of  Old  Hartley's 
hills.  After  two  days  at  the  Umfuli  Zumbo  fields,  we  rode 
on  to  the  Upper  Umfuli.  Yery  extensive  old  workings 
exist  here — I  should  say  the  largest  in  the  country.  On 
one  of  the  reefs  here  we  have  our  work  done  by  a  30  ft. 
well -timbered  shaft,  which  we  have  put  down  without  help 
from  the  old  workings,  and  have  struck  the  reef  at  that 
depth,  going  down  between  slate  walls.  It  is  about  2  feet 
thick,  dips  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  the  beauty  of  the  vein 
stuff  is  that  it  carries  gold  through  and  through,  being 
beautifully  consistent  throughout,  any  and  every  piece 
yielding  the  same  fine  prospects.  Even  old  Harman,  with 
all  his  caution,  could  not  say  it  is  less  than  a  3-ounce  reef, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  mill  above  that.  "We  have  seen 
some  very  good  specimens  from  the  country  between  Forts 
Charter  and  Victoria,  and  are  shortly  going  down  that  way. 
There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  when  well  prospected  the 
Mazoe  district  will  prove  fully  as  rich  as  the  Umfuli.  In 
addition  to  these  places  we  are  going  to  mark  oflp  on  the 
Sebakwe-Bembesi  gold  area  mentioned  by  Baines,  and 
also  as  soon  as  everything  is  settled  we  will  turn  up 
at  Manica  with  a  Company's  licence,  and  see  what  can  be 
done  there.  The  gold  is  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  well  that  you  should  know  the  important  dimensions 
it  is  assuming.  I  have  not  met  a  man  who  is  not  over  well 
pleased  with  his  gold  prospects,  and  the  sooner  the  company 
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realises  the  fact  that  they  now  have  in  their  control  one  of 
the  three  chief  gold  areas  of  the  world,  and  all  that  that 
means  indirectly,  the  better  ;  346  claims  have  already  been 
pegged  out  and  registered." 


GOLD  IN  MASHONALAND. 

A  representative  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
has  received  a  letter  from  a  prominent  member  of  the 
company's  pioneer  force,  dated  from  Mashonaland,  October 
14th,  in  which  the  writer  says  : — "  I  rode  down  to  the 
Umfooli  Zumbi  gold  field.  You  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  extent,  of  the  importance  and  richness  of  these  fields. 
One  reef — the  Cecil  reef — is  particularly  good.  Several 
other  good  things  have  been  found  south  of  the  river ;  the 
Monarch,  a  most  important  and  rich  lode,  being  about  the 
best  of  them.  Williams,  who  has  been  working  for  many 
years  upon  the  Tati  Monarch,  considers  its  namesake  here 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Three  or  four  ounce 
prospects  are  very  common,  and  yielded  by  the  greater 
number  of  the  reefs  showing  old  workings.  Our  own 
people  are  the  only  ones  carrying  on  prospecting  with  much 
system.  I  fancy  the  place  will  prove  healthy,  but  to  make 
doubly  sure,  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  place  our 
standing  camp  upon  the  flat  top  of  one  of  Old  Hartley's." 
The  communication  goes  onto  give  further  discoveries,  and 
states  that  the  Mazoe  district  will  prove  as  rich  as  the 
Umfooli. 
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The  Gbaphic  gives  some  very  fair  sketches  of  the  country^ 

and  says  : — 

MASHONALAND— CROSSING  A  DRIFT. 

-  Mashonaland  is  situated  in  that  portion  of  South- 
Eastern  Africa  which  lies  l^etween  the  rivers  Limpopo  and 
Zambesi.  It  forms  part  of  the  dominion  of  Lobengnla, 
King  of  Matabeleland,  and,  as  in  the  case  with  the  latter 
territory,  consists  of  a  highland  plateau,  some  4,000  or 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  healthy,  fertile,  and  reported 
to  be  marvellously  rich  in  minerals,  especially  gold.  Even 
with  the  rude  and  simple  system  of  tillage  prevailing 
among  the  natives,  rice,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  ground- 
nuts, and  tobacco  are  produced  in  the  valleys  with  ease 
and  in  abundance.  In  a  word,  the  country  has  every 
appearance  of  being  able  to  support  a  large  white  popula- 
tion, while  making  full  provision  for  making  ample  native 
"reserves."  As  regards  mineral  weaUh,  the  mining 
experts  who  accompanied  the  expedition  declare  that  there 
is  every  indication  of  an  auriferous  region  of  vast  extent. 
As  far  back  as  the  Lundi  River,  gold  in  alluvial  deposit 
was  distinctly  traceable,  as  well  as  quartz  reef  of  the  most 
promising  appearance.  Our  engraving,  which  is  from  a 
photograph  by  Mr.  Ellerton  Fry,  of  the  Pioneer  Corps, 
represents  the  expedition  crossing  the  Lundi  or  Lunde 
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river,  a  stream  which  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the 
Mozambique  Channel.  Across  the  different  rivers  sub- 
stantial "  drifts "  [Anglice  "fords")  have  been  made  of 
sandbags,  logs  of  wood,  and  reeds. 


A  JOUENEY  UP  THE  QUILIMANE  EIVER. 

Our  difficulties  with  Portugal  have  of  late  attracted 
much  attention  to  this  portion  of  East  Africa.  The 
Quilimane,  or  Kwakwa,  is  the  most  northerly  of  the 
several  chanuels  through  which  the  great  Eiver  Zambesi 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  No  steamers  at  present  call 
at  any  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  and  as  the  Quilimane 
is  too  small  for .  steam-launches,  the  journey  up-country 
from  Quilimane  has  to  be  begun  in  boats.  In  manj  places 
the  river  is  too  narrow  even  for  oars  to  be  used,  and  native 
paddles  are  therefore  chiefly  employed.  Our  large 
illustration  shows  one  of  these  boats.  The  travellers  sit  in 
the  deck-house  for  protection  from  the  sun,  and  watch  the 
paddlers  at  their  work.  One  of  the  smaller  engravings 
represents  the  method  of  embarking  at  Inhambane, 
another  Portuguese  station  lower  down  the  coast.  Here 
the  beach  is  so  shallow  that,  except  at  high  tide,  the  only 
way  to  reach  one's  boat  dry-shod  is  to  be  carried.  The 
i:-emaining  illustration  shows  the  main  road  between  the 
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Kwakwa  and  Zambesi,  distance  about  three  miles.  Here 
the  road  is  open,  but  is  a  mass  of  water  and  mud.  At 
other  places  the  tall  grass,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  almost 
meets  over  the  traveller's  head.  In  this  case  the  passenger 
is  being  carried  by  nativ-es  in  a  "machila,"  or  litter.- — -Our 
illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Fred  L.  Moir, 
Mandala,  Nyasaland. 


The  African  chiefs  do  not  all  seem  happy  about  the  invasion 
of  their  country  from  the  following  letter : — 

AN  AFRICAN  CHIEF'S  PETITION. 

We  [Daily  Chronicle^  have  received  a  "  proclamation 
to  all  and  sundry  "  which,  so  far  as  we  grasp  its  meaning, 
appears  to  be  a  protest  signed  by  Sebasha  and  Morobe, 
paramount  chiefs,  and  a  number  of  councillors  "  of  the  land 
and  country  bordering  on  the  south  upon  the  Limpopo,  on 
the  east  and  north-east  on  the  country  of  the  Ummazele 
nation,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  on  the  country 
of  the  Matabele  people,"  against  raids  upon  them  by  the 
Matabele  and  Ummazele.  The  petition,  which  is  addressed 
to  "  the  Mighty  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Great  Empress 
of  India  and  Ireland,"  also  begs  that  "  Rhodes  and  Garston 
(Carrington),"  may  be  prevented  from  making  an  "expedition 
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in  our  country  to  disturb  the  peace  and  take  our  indepen- 
dence," which  the  petitioners  declare  they  will,  "  notwith- 
standing we  are  a  weak  people,  ....  defend  with 
our  good  and  last  drop  of  blood." 


The  folloioing  interesting  Article  appeared  in  the  Leeds 
Mercury,  December  13^A,  1890  : — 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  POETUGAL  IN  SOUTH-EAST 

AFEICA. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  published  in  the  Mercury^ 
the  text  of  the  long  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury  from  Senhor 
Do  Barros  Gomes,  Portuguese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  the  subject  of  the  claims  of  Portugal  to  certain  wide 
territories  m  South-East  Africa.  These  claims  may  be 
said  to  be  largely  based  on  remote  history.  J^ow,  we 
believe  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  a  Portuguese 
navigator  —  Bartholomew  Diaz  —  commanded  the  first 
European  vessel  which  rounded  the  southern  point  of  the 
African  continent  some  four  hundred  years  ago.  The 
lesson  taught  a  native  tribe  on  the  south-west  coast  by  one 
of  Diaz's  immediate  followers  is  said  to  be  still  a  tradition 
among  their  native  descendants.    It  seems  some  Portuguese 
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sailors  were  roughly  handled  by  the  natives,  and  two  of 
them  killed — all  over  their  beautiful  brass  buttons.  The 
Portuguese  Admiral  landed  a  brass  cannon,  which  he 
said  the  natives  might  have  all  to  themselves  if  they 
would  take  hold  of  the  rope  in  front  of  the  cannon  and 
drag  it  away.  The  natives  were  delighted,  and  began 
pulling  in  a  long  row  in  front  of  the  cannon,  which  was 
loaded.  At  a  given  signal  the  cannon  was  discharged,  the 
natives  were  all  killed,  and  the  murdered  Portuguese  were 
avenged.  This  tradition,  which  we  believe,  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Cassilis,  of  the  French  Protestant  Mission  in  South 
Africa,  fully  establishes  the  claim  of  the  Portuguese  to 
an  early  acquaintance  with  South  Africa.  Without  con- 
troverting historical  facts  as  to  Portuguese  enterprise 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  we  think  it  is  certainly  necessary 
for  Portugal  to  base  her  claims  to  territory  on  more  recent 
transactions.  For  instance,  the  tribe  among  whose  members 
the  above  tradition  exists  have  long  been  British  subjects, 
and  we  find  no  semblance  of  Portuguese  occupation  in  South- 
West  Africa  beyond  Benguela.  In  South-East  Africa  there 
is  very  little  to  show  for  Portuguese  occupation  or  colonisa- 
tion. What  is  the  Portuguese  "Province  of  Mozambique"  on 
the  African  soil  ?  We  know  what  it  is  in  Portuguese  maps 
and  despatches.  On  the  soil  it  consists,  we  believe,  in 
reality,  of  a  few  mud  forts  on  the  seaboard,  and  of  little 
or  nothing  else.  What  is  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese 
"  Mozambique  Province  ?  "  Where  are  the  Portuguese 
plantations,  or  farms,  or  mines  ?  We  believe  there  is 
nothing  inland  in  South-East  Africa  to  show  for  Portuguese 
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occupancy  or  colonisation,  except  at  Delagoa  Bay,  at 
Quilimane,  and  at  Tette,  Sena,  and  Zumbo,  on  the  River 
Zambesi.  The  son  of  Mzila  is  claimed  by  Portugal  in  the 
despatch  to  Lord  Salisbiuy,  which  we  recently  published, 
as  a  friendly  neighbour,  if  not  an  ally  or  subordinate. 
But  is  not  this  the  same  chief  who  lately  made  war  on  the 
Portuguese,  and  drove  them  to  great  extremities  ?  It  is 
almost  certain  that  this  chief's  idea  of  his  relationship  to 
the  Portuguese  is  quite  different  from  that  given  by 
Portugal.  They  cannot  point  to  a  single  Portuguese 
mine,  or  farm,  or  trading  station  in  this  chief's  country. 
"We  hear  of  little  or  nothing  beyond  certain  forts  on 
the  very  seaboard. 

Some  time  ago  we  read  in  a  South  African  paper  that 
certain  coins  had  been  picked  up  in  an  old  gold  mine  in 
the  Transvaal.  We  are  not  aware  if  the  tinders  were  ever 
able  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  ;  but  in  any 
case  that  would  be  a  matter  merely  of  archseological 
interest,  and  not  of  the  slightest  political  importance.  In 
short,  it  would  be  as  reasonable  for  Turkey  to  put  forward 
claims  to  Sofala  and  the  old  gold  mines  of  South-East 
Africa,  as  representing  the  ancient  Phoenician  and  Jewish 
commerce  with  these  regions,  as  it  is  for  Portugal  to  claim, 
as  we  understand  she  does,  on  account  of  the  explorations 
of  Portuguese  travellers  centuries  ago,  not  merely  the 
"Mozambique  Province,"  but,  in  effect,  the  whole  African 
continent  in  these  latitudes,  from  the  Indian  to  the 
Atlantic  oceans ! 
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Nor  is  Portugal  happier  when  she  comes  to  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  puts  forward  a  claim  to  actual  occu- 
pancy, supremacy,  or  protectorate  in  either  Mashonaland 
or  Nyassaland.  Mr.  Montague  Ker,  whose  book  is  quoted 
by  Senhor  Do  Barros  Gomes,  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
is  the  only  European  who  has  traversed  Matabeleland, 
Mashonaland,  and  Nyassaland  to  Lake  Nyassa.  If  Mr. 
Ker's  book  establishes  anything,  it  puts  it  beyond  doubt 
that  there  were  no  Portuguese  people  and  no  Portuguese 
influence  of  any  kind  either  in  Mashonaland  or  in  Nyassa- 
land  when  he  passed  through  those  countries.  Why  was 
he  not  driven  back  in  ISTyassaland,  between  the  Zambesi 
and  the  lake,  as  was  Dr.  Holub,  the  Austrian  traveller, 
and  more  recently  Mr.  Selons  ?  Mr.  Ker,  who  was  travel- 
ling on  foot,  was  able  to  join  himself  to  a  party  of 
native  travellers  who  knew  the  country,  and  who  were 
going  northwards,  as  he  was.  They  hid  themselves  in  the 
daytime,  and  made  forced  marches  through  the  hostile 
tribes  at  night.  Mr.  Ker,  it  is  true,  afterwards  received 
kindness  from  a  Portuguese  hunter,  as  he  might  have 
received  similar  assistance  from  any  other  European  tra- 
veller in  a  distant  native  region ;  but  it  was  only  on  the 
Zambesi  and  its  immediate  vicinity  that  he  met  with  any 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  Portuguese  Government. 

So  long  as  European  civilisation  in  South  Africa  con- 
fined itself  to  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  adjoining  regions 
Portugal  was  silent.  When  the  boundaries  of  the  Trans- 
vaal were  ei^tended   to   their  present   limits,  Portugal 
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considered  that  her  doiniiiions  were  interfered  with, 
especially  on  the  north-east  of  the  Transvaal.  But  it  was 
a  claim  founded  on  archeeology,  and  not  on  any  actual 
present-day  facts  ;  and  the  Transvaal  Boers  did  not  disturb 
themselves  about  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  Portugal  has 
since  done  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  protesting,  not  as 
against  the  Boers,  but  as  against  the  action  of  certain 
native  chiefs  and  against  certain  Englishmen. 

When  it  was  announced  some  twenty  years  ago,  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  among  others,  had  obtained  certain 
concessions  from  the  Matabele  chief,  Portugal  protested  ; 
and,  again,  last  year,  when  a  treaty  was  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  Lobengula,  Portugal  protested; 
as  also  this  year  when  the  cession  was  announced  from 
Lobengula  to  Mr.  Eudd,  Portugal  protested.  And  quite 
recently  she  added  to  her  protests  the  hurried  visit  of  a 
Portuguese  officer  to  some  of  the  outlying  villages  of 
Mashonaland,  the  chiefs  of  which,  according  to  this  officer's 
report,  have  accepted  of  Portuguese  flags.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  Ave  have  the  spectacle  of  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal  claiming  the  same  territory,  and  each 
Government  protesting  against  the  claim  of  the  other. 

In  one  of  his  despatches  Lord  Salisbury  made  some 
reference  to  a  delimitation  of  the  conflicting  claims.  This 
is  eagerly  Avelcomed  by  the  Portuguese  Minister  in  his 
despatch  just  published.  Now,  such  a  delimitation  would, 
at  present,  be  quite  premature.    It  could  have  no  reference 
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to  tlie  actual  condition  of  the  country,  which  is  little 
known  by  Englishmen,  and  still  less  known  to  Portuguese. 
Great  Britain  has  wisely  put  forward  no  claim  to  any 
geographically  defined  territory  in  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland.  Her  sphere  of  influence  is  stated  to  be  in 
the  countries  of  certain  chiefs  and  tribes — the  Matabele, 
the  Mashona,  and  the  Makalaka.  There  can  be  no  satis- 
factory settlement  of  geograpliical  boundaries  at  present ; 
and  none  should  be  attempted.  It  Avill  be  time  enough  to 
settle  the  boundary  line  between  England  and  Portugal 
when  Englishmen  and  Portuguese  meet  one  another  in 
Matabeleland  or  Mashonaland,  and  when  the  country  in 
question  can  be  freely  traversed.  At  present  this  is  far 
enough  from  being  the  case.  Both  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland  are  like  guarded  citadels,  so  far  as  Europeans 
are  concerned.  They  doubtless  contain  gold,  but  not  an 
ounce  at  present  Itaves  either  the  one  country  or  the  other. 
It  is  true  English  missionaries  and  traders  have  lived 
over  thirty  years  in  Matabeleland  under  the  protection  of 
the  Matabele  chief.  But  the  digging  for  gold  has  never 
been  permitted  by  the  chief,  and  his  country  has  never 
been  one  open  to  Europeans  generally,  to  enter  and  to 
pass  through  as  they  pleased. 

The  simple  truth,  therefore,  is  this.  The  son  of  Mzila 
and  the  son  of  Mzilikaze  are  together  the  present  masters 
of  the  rich  country  lying  west  of  Sofala  and  between  the 
Zambesi  and  Limpopo  rivers.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  chief  perniits  any  gold  digging  by  Europeans  to  take 
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place.  Tliey  are  at  the  head  of  considerable  armies,  many 
of  the  regiments  of  which  are  well  armed  with  rifles,  and 
are  thus  able  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  wishes.  It 
would  be  absurd,  therefore,  for  two  European  Govern- 
ments to  quarrel  about,  or  to  make  any  settlement  as  to, 
the  boundaries  of  a  territory  thus  securely  held  against  all 
comers  by  its  native  owners.  The  one  Government  should 
merely  note  the  other's  protest,  and  let  the  matter  drop  in 
the  meantime.  The  British  Government  cannot  and  does 
not  object  to  Portuguese  efforts  in  extending  her  influence 
westward  from  the  east  coast.  Let  her  send  out  flat- 
bottomed  steamers  for  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire,  as  it 
is  reported  from  Lisbon  that  she  is  doing.  Let  her 
make  arrangements  with  Mzila's  son  for  the  working  of 
the  gold  mines  in  his  country.  This  has  always  been  open 
to  her.  The  ancient  empire  of  Monopotapa  is  for  ever 
beyond  her  grasp ;  but  a  share  in  South  African  commerce 
and  civilisation  may  still  be  hers,  if  she  seeks  it  intelli- 
gently in  South-East  Africa  itseK.  We  shrewdly  guess 
that  some  of  the  recently  revived  activity  on  the  part  of 
Portugal  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  British  capitalists, 
who  have  been  disgusted  at  the  monopoly  granted  to  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. We  have  heard  not  only  of  steamers  for  the 
Zambesi,  but  also  of  railway -making  projects  originating 
in  the  same  quarter. 

With  reference  to  the  British  Government,  it  has  often 
been  its  own  greatest  enemv  in  Soiith  Africa.    It  has  been 
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once  and  again  sared  from  the  results  of  its  blunders  only 
to  fall  into  others.  It  is  said  that  Marshal  MacMahon  in 
priyately  explaining  why  he  had  decided  that  Delagoa  Bay 
belonged  to  the  Portuguese  rather  than  to  the  English, 
said  that  he  had  gone  largely  upon  the  despatches  of 
British  officers,  in  -which  it  had  been  loosely  called 
Portuguese.  In  the  same  way  an  official  map  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  which  we  simply  give  ourselves  and  our 
claims  away  to  foreign  Powers.  Map-making  and  map- 
colourmg  are  no  doubt  pleasant  enough  employments  to 
gentlemen  of  a  certain  stamp  ;  but  they  must  be  warned 
that  where  there  is  no  boundary  line  they  should  refrain 
from  inserting  one  in  a  map  issued  under  official  auspices, 
even  if  their  map  does  not  look  so  well  without  the  sharp 
boundary  lines  and  the  contrasted  colours.  They  must 
not  "  give  away  "  the  interests  of  the  Government  whose 
servants  they  are  proud  to  be. 

The  true  British  reply  to  Portugal  is  to  be  made  in 
South  Africa,  and  consists  in  the  occupancy  of  Bechuana- 
land  up  to  the  Zambesi  by  such  farmers  and  settlers  and 
miners,  as  may  choose  to  go  there  under  the  Imperial 
Government.  Portugal  does  not  dispute  our  claim  to 
Khami's  country,  which  makes  us  masters  over  some 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  bank  of  the  Zambesi.  When 
British  sovereignty  is  established  up  to  the  Zambesi,  we 
can  speak  with  an  influential  voice  as  to  the  navigation  of 
that  river. 
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BECHUAT^'ALAND  EXPLOEATION  COMPAIs^. 

FIVE  PARALLEL  REEFS  ONE  HUNDRED  CLAIMS  COMPLETED  

ENCOURAGING  PROSPECTS. 


The  following  details  of  the  claims  secured  and  duly 
registered  for  this  company  by  Mr.  Harman,  the  com- 
pany's mining  exjDert  in  Mashonaland,  have  just  been 
received  in  a  report  fi'om   him    dated   ^November  11, 
1890  : — "  Properties  on  west  bank  of   Umfuli,    say  a 
mile  west  of  Hartley  Hill — As  I  informed  you  in  my 
last  letter,  thi'ough  the  loyal  behaviom-  of  our  prospectors, 
I  have  been  placed  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able 
to  make  a  selection  from  a  thii'd  more  ground  than  we  are 
entitled  to  hold,  with  the  result  that  I  have  secured  60  claims 
practically  in  a  block.  I  send  a  rough  plan  of  the  property, 
which  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  not  only  will  the  board  be  able  to  place  before  the 
company  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  result  of  my  mission, 
but  they  will  consider  the  prospectors  have  secured  the 
full  bonuses  offered.    By  the  plan  sent  it  will  be  noticed 
that  we  have  five  distinct  parallel  reefs,  which  show  up  in 
numerous  outcrops,  and  some  of  them  have  been  worked  at 
some  former  period.    They  aU  carry  gold,  chiefly  fine  gold, 
but  as  the  proj)erties  are  opened  u^j  I  shall  be  better  able 
to  give  you  accurate  descriptions.    The  ground  is  some 
50  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Umfuli,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  property,  and  rises  very  gradually  to  the  west,  so  that 
stuff  can  readily  be  trammed  down  to  the  mill  site.  The 
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Peru  and  Emperor  blocks  practically  touch  each  other. 
The  Imperial  and  Jumbo  are  100  yards  distant,  but  as  no 
reef  can  be  traced  between  them,  they  practically  join  the 
other  blocks.  The  reef  running  through  them  (and  which 
can  be  traced  beyond  them  both  east  and  west)  is  strong, 
and  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore, 
Yii'ginia,  and  Eureka  reefs,  the  junction  or  junctions  being 
on  our  property,  but  beneath  surface  soil,  so  that  extra 
richness  may  be  anticipated.  The  whole  of  the  reefs 
appear  to  be  bedded  reefs  in  clay  slate,  metamorphosed  clay 
slate,  and  ironstone  slate.  The  Emperor  and  Panama  and  the 
Imperial  and  Jumbo  blocks  each  contain  two  reefs,  those  to 
the  south  beings  the  chief,  though  wbrk  has  been  done  in 
former  times  on  both.  Cumberland  and  Bill's  Luck  Blocks 
— These  blocks  are  situated  on  the  Umfuli  (distant  a  quarter 
of  a  mile)  about  seven  miles  below  Hartley  Hill,  half  a  mile 
or  so  below  the  entrance  of  the  Sarua  Spruit,  and  on  the 
same  or  western  side  of  the  Umfuli.  There  are  at  least 
three  reefs  on  the  property.  The  Cumberland,  which  is 
the  one  to  the  right,  has  extensive  native  workings,  carries 
visible  gold,  and  looks  strong.  The  second,  or  middle 
reef,  barely  outcrops  here  and  there,  and  no  work  has 
been  done  on  it.  The  Bill's  Luck  has  been  most  exten- 
sively worked,  both  in  length  and  depth,  by  former 
workers,  whose  debris  heaps  seem  to  have  obliterated 
everything.  I  have  only  been  able  to  pay  a  hurried  visit 
to  the  property,  but  consider  it  promises  well,  and  I  hope 
to  send  you  a  fuller  account  by  next  mail.  Peru  Block — 
I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  three  Americans  have 
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sunk  a  shaft  the  prescribed  oU  feet,  and  this  morning  the 
mining  commissioner  has  passed  the  same,  and  has  given 
me  the  first  certificate  issued  in  Mashonaland  for  carrying 
out  the  regulations  of  this  part  of  the  mining  law.  The 
fifteen  claims  will,  in  his  opinion,  only  require  one  shaft. 
The  reef,  which  runs  about  west  30  degrees  north,  and 
dips  south  20  degrees,  is  in  soft,  well-defined  clay-slate 
walls.  It  is  2  ft.  in  width,  but  clay  on  either  side, 
carrying  good  gold-bearing  quartz,  makes  up  the 
payable  width  to  2^  ft.  The  quartz  is  of  excellent 
quality,  hard,  with  numerous  yeins  carrying  iron 
and  fine  gold  (occasionally  visible),  and  appears  of  uniform 
character.  I  have  carefully  panned  samples  from  all  parts 
of  the  reef,  and  have  had  no  blanks,  but  unilorm  good 
shows  of  fine  gold  of  good  quality.  The  clay  is  free  from 
gold.  There  is  every  indication  of  permanence  in  length 
and  depth.  Emperor  Block — A  shaft  has  been  commenced 
on  this,  and  excellent  prospects  obtained  from  surface, 
estimated  at  2  oz.  to  3  oz,,  but  I  hesitate  to  give  figures 
of  this  sort  without  the  test  of  fire  assay.  (The  necessity 
for  bringing  only  essentials  from  Palapye  forced  me  to 
leave  the  assaying  plant  behind.)  I  expect  a  fine  reef 
here  as  we  get  further  down.  Cumberland  Eeef — Thi-ee 
days  ago  a  shaft  was  down  14  ft.,  the  reef  2  ft.  wide  and 
well  defined,  and  carrying  visible  gold.  Completion  of 
shafts — I  am  hoping  we  shall  have  the  whole  of  the 
prescribed  work  thi'ough  in  two  months  from  date,  and  I 
shall  inform  the  commissioner  from  time  to  time  as  I 
receive  the  inspection   certificates.     We  have  been  so 
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exceedingly  fortunate  so  far  that  I  feel  justified  in  ■wiring, 
so  that  the  board  may  take  the  necessary  steps  to  hurry 
the  Chartered  Company  either  to  take  or  refuse  the  pro- 
perties registered  in  the  company's  name." 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Harman's  letter  the  company  has 
received  a  telegram  from  him,  stating  that  five  blocks  ( 1 00 
claims)  have  been  completed,  and  that  the  prospects  are 
encouraging.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
immediate  despatch  to  Mashonaland  of  the  company's 
complete  battery  which  is  now  at  Palapye.  The  company 
has  recently  obtained  permission  from  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany to  mark  out  a  further  150  claims,  making  250  in  all, 

Eeports  as  regards  trading  operations  are  very  satisfac- 
tory, and  news  has  just  been  received  that  the  Govern- 
ment postal  contract,  which,  on  the  terms  arranged  by  the 
late  local  board,  entailed  a  loss  upon  the  company,  has  now 
been  renewed  on  a  favourable  basis. 


DISCOVEEIES  OP  GOLD  IN  MASHON^ALAND. 

Highly  encouraging  reports  of  gold  discoveries  in 
Mashonaland  continue  to  reach  Cape  ToAvn  from  both 
official  and  private  sources.  Although  prospecting  has 
been  proceeding  for  little  over  six  weeks,  upwards  of  500 
claims  have  been  registered.  They  are  mostly  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ilmfuli  river,  whpre  the  reefs  are 
numerous  and  very  rich.    On  the  Sibakwe  river  Mr.  Barrow 
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reports  the  discovery  of  another  series  of  gold-bearing 
reefs.  The  police  prospectors  have  also  pegged  out  claims 
extensively  between  Fort  Charter  and  Victoria.  A  party 
of  prospectors,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Mashonas,  has 
been  shown  extensive  old  workings  and  reefs  stretching 
over  many  miles  of  country.  Lobengula  has  sent  an  agent 
with  powers,  witnessed  by  Mr.  Moffat,  to  acquire  40  quartz 
reefs  and  two  alluvial  claim  licences,  and  this  is  regarded 
as  a  welcome  token  that  no  opposition  need  be  now 
apprehended. 


FURTHER  DISCOVERY   OF   GOLD  IN 
MASHONALATO. 

A  telegram  from  Kimberley  announces  that  an  official 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  has  returned  from 
Mount  Shankuru,  which  lies  about  70  miles  north-west  of 
Mount  Hampden.  He  reports  the  discovery  of  large 
deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  of  which  he  has  brought  back 
good  samples. 

More  antiquarian  discoveries  in  Manica.  The  Lisbon 
Geographical  Society  has  found  an  original  document, 
dated  August,  1876,  in  which  Mutaca  is,  by  the  Military 
Commander  of  Senna,  nominated  Serjeant  Mor  of  Manica 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Portuguese  Government. 
Unfortunately,  the  "original  document"  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  counterpart  in  the  official  archives,  and  is 
probably  only  a  spontaneous  act  of  flattery  on  the  part  of 
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Capitain  Mor  Gouveia.  The  discovery,  we  are  informed, 
has  created  a  sensation  in  Lisbon  ;  but  why  we  do  not 
know.  Even  if  the  document  were  authentic  and  properly 
authorised — on  both  of  which  points  there  seems  to  be 
much  doubt — :it  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  present  right 
of  Mutaca  to  deal  with  his  land  to  the  best  advantage, 
which  he  has  deliberately  exercised. 


FURTHEE   GOLD   DISCOVERIES  IN 
MASHONALAND. 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  CLAIMS  REGISTERED. 

Official  despatches  from  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany's administrator  in  Mashonaland  state  that  the  first 
month's  prospecting,  after  the  disbanding  of  the  pioneer 
force,  resulted  in  over  800  claims  being  pegged  out  and 
registered  by  various  individuals  and  syndicates.  The 
operations  had  been  principally  carried  on  in  the  district  of 
the  Umfuli  river,  samples  from  the  surface  of  the  various 
reefs  discovered  there  showing  rich  panuings.  The 
development  of  the  claims  had  been  actively  carried  on, 
many  shafts  having  been  sunk  to  the  required  depth  of 
30  feet  to  enable  the  owners  to  claim  the  Company's 
inspection  certificate,  and  in  one  case  a  shaft  had  been 
carried  down  to  a  depth  of  nearly  60  feet. 

Valuable  discoveries  have  also  been  made  on  the 
Sobakwe  river,  to  the  south  of  the  Umfuli ;  on  the  Mazoe 
river,  where  an  important  discovery  of  decomposed  rich 
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quartz  has  been  made ;  and  between  Forts  Charter  and 
Victoria  where  there  is  a  slate  and  quartz  formation 
running  east  and  west. 

The  natives  have  shown  to  some  of  the  prospectors 
very  extensive  old  native  workings  to  the  west  of  the 
discoveries  on  the  Umfuli  river,  and  their  reports,  which 
have  been  carefully  investigated,  show  that  in  Mashonaland 
there  is  without  doubt  more  than  one  gold  field.  A 
reference  to  Mr.  Baines'  reports  of  his  travels  in  the 
country  prove  that  as  the  prospectors  travel  farther  to  the 
west  they  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  numerous  gold  fields 
of  Matabeleland  proper,  reported  by  him. 


MAECH  TO  MASHONALAIS'D. 


INTERVIEW  WITH  SIE  JOHN  WILLOITGHBY. 


Sir  John  "Willoughby,  Bart.,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  of  the  Chartered  Company's  Expeditionary 
Force,  having  arrived  in  Kimberley  from  Mount  Hampden, 
on  his  way  to  Europe,  a  representative  of  D.  F.  Advertiser 
called  upon  him,  and  was  most  courteously  received.  Sir 
John  rather  regrets  that  urgent  private  affairs  require  his 
presence  in  England,  but  he  intends  to  return  to  Mashona- 
land as  quickly  as  possible,  so  taken  is  he  with  the 
resources,  natural  beauties,  and  other  attractions  of  the 
country.    The  following  details  were  elicited  from  this 
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adventurous  gentleman  in  the  course  of  an  hour's  deeply 
interesting  conversation: — 

THE  SELOUS  EOAD. 

The  road  from  Macloutsie  to  Mount  Hampden  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  good  one,  and  is  nearly  all  the  way  a 
double  road.  This  plan  has  been  found  to  be  of  great 
advantage  in  more  ways  than  one;  it  facilitates  and 
quickens  transport,  as  we  have  thus  two  parallel  columns 
making  equal  headway,  and  a  laager  can  be  formed  more 
easily,  for  when  a  halt  is  made  for  an  outspan,  two  sides 
of  the  square  are  already  formed.  We  had  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  crossing  any  of  the  rivers  or  streams,  and 
hereafter  there  will  be  less  trouble  than  ever,  as,  where 
the  drifts  are  more  deep  than  usual,  the  bed  of  the  river 
has  been  filled  up  with  stones,  and  the  drift  properly 
corduroyed  and  "  sand-bagged."  I  strongly  advise  those 
intending  to  enter  the  country  not  to  have  any  wagon 
loaded  up  beyond  6,000  lb.  weight.  Ey  paying  attention 
to  this  rule  they  will  find  that  their  trek  will  be  very 
considerably  lightened,  and  crossing  the  numerous  drifts 
much  easier  than  if  they  pile  up  their  wagons  with  over- 
weight. Here  is  something  which  is  worth  remembering 
by  those  who  propose  to  visit  Mashonaland.  A  great 
many  people  have  said  that  our  expedition  would  be 
stopped  by  the  rains,  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
such  a  difficulty  will  never  Lave  to  be  factd.  These 
people  have  based  their  fear  in  this  respect  on  what  they 
have  observed  of  the  Crocodile  Eiver,  which  flows  for  an 
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enormous  distance  through  a  level  plain,  with  barely  a  five 
feet  fall  in  twenty  miles.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
country  traversed  by  its  waters  is  during  the  rainy  season 
submerged  for  great  distances,  rendering  travelling  very 
difficult.  This,  in  my  judgment,  will  never  be  the  case  in 
Mashonaland.  The  rivers  and  streams  all  flow  down  com- 
paratively steep  declivities,  and  during  the  rainy  season 
the  waters,  instead  of  overflowing  the  banks,  rush  down 
the  natural  beds,  finding  an  outflow  in  parts  of  the  country 
far  distant  from  the  road  to  Mount  Hampden. 

THE  NATIVES. 

I  daresay  you  have  heard  it  repeatedly  from  others 
connected  with  the  Expedition  that  the  natives  have 
throughout  been  most  peacefully  inclined,  and  I  can 
heartily  endorse  that  statement.  Hitherto  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  hard  work,  there  has  been  no  necessity 
for  it  in  their  simple  lives,  broken  ouly  by  an  occasional 
Matabele  raid.  If  they  merely  scratch  the  ground  they 
get  anything  to  grow — mealies,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  all  kinds  of  produce,  the  country  is  so  won- 
derfully fertile  and  so  abundantly  watered.  There  were 
no  signs  of  hostility  anywhere.  I  think  in  some  parts 
they  were  rather  afraid  to  be  over-demonstrative  in  their 
welcome,  fearing  perhaps  that  the  tidings  of  their  friendly 
attitude  would  reach  Lober^gula  and  make  him  angry,  or 
having  an  idea  that  we  should  get  "wiped  out"  by  the 
Matabele,  and  they  would  gain  nothing  by  showing  a 
lively  interest  in  our  proceedings.    But  as  a  rule  the 
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people  were  very  friendly,  and  openly  told  ns  that  they 
were  glad  we  had  come  as  we  should  be  able  to  protect 
them  from  the  much-dreaded  Matabele.  Very  shortly,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  Makalakas  and  other  peaceful  tribes 
will  take  to  a  more  effective  system  of  husbandry.  They 
will  have  a  good  market,  or  rather  markets,  for  their 
produce,  and  they  will  also  have  before  them  the  example 
of  the  white  settlers,  who  are  to  receive  every  encourage- 
ment to  cultivate  the  ground  and  make  it  yield  its  fullness 
of  fruits.  A  great  many  of  the  natives  have  already  shown 
an  aptitude  for  work  to  which  they  had  never  been 
accustomed.  Besides  making  very  good  servants  (nearly 
every  member  of  the  force  has  his  "boy")  they  are  proving 
useful  labourers  in  fort  and  hut  building,  and  for  work 
connected  with  prospecting  operations.  Their  manual  skill 
in  the-  manufacture  of  various  ii-on  implements  such  as 
assegai  blades,  axes,  etc.,  Avill  no  doubt  be  turned  to  very 
good  account.  All  the  specimens  of  their  work  which  I 
have  seen  are  surprisingly  excellent,  when  you  take  into 
account  the  rude  appliances  they  have  to  put  up  with.  It 
is  curious  that  the  implements  they  make  are  always  orna- 
mented with  the  figures  and  designs,  rudely  engraved, 
which  are  so  plentiful  on  the  masonry  at  the  Zimbaybe 
and  other  ruins  in  the  country. 

HE  WANTED  SALT. 

The  Makalakas  do  not  consider  thieving  an  offence 
against  whatever  moral  code  they  are  possessed  of,  and  the 
Company's  men,  until  a  process  of   teaching  becomes 
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effectual,  have  to  look  well  after  their  belongings,  as  the 
"  boys  "  engaged  in  the  different  camps  are  not  slow  to 
appropriate  anything  that  takes  their  fancy.  I  suppose 
they  think  it  is  a  right  thing  to  copy  the  example  of  that 
superior  people  the  Matabele  !  One  day  a  native  was 
detected  running  off  with  a  packet  of  salt,  and  a  couple  of 
shots  were  fired  over  his  head  to  frighten  him,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  others.  This  proved  a  salutary 
lesson,  for  not  only  did  the  peculant  savage  return  with 
the  salt,  but  he  also  brought  back  a  couple  of  blankets  and 
some  other  articles  which  he  or  some  of  his  brothers  had 
stolen.  Their  peaceful  disposition  amounts  to  cowardice 
most  pitiful,  or  their  want  of  self-confidence,  strength,  and 
courage  require  development  very  badly.  They  are  so 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  Matabele  are  an  all- 
powerful  race,  having  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  per- 
petrate any  barbarous  outrage  upon  them,  that  resistance 
never  occurs  to  their-  minds. 

"  WE  AEE  ONLY  WOMEN." 

Yet  they  build  their  settlements  on  hill  tops  and  sides 
— fastnesses  almost  impregnable,  and  which  could  be 
rendered  wholly  so,  if  the  chicken-hearted  Makalakas  only 
knew  and  had  the  courage  to  use  theu'  own  strength.  At 
one  place  where  we  laagered  for  a  little  while,  I  was 
informed  that  two  Matabele  men  had  suddenly  made  their 
appearance  at  the  Makalaka  settlement  close  at  hand. 
Although  the  huts  were  built  amongst  the  rocks  in  a  posi- 
tion which  the  people  could  have  successfully  defended 
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against  all  odds,  they  tamely  allowed  this  pair  of  Mata- 
bele  rascals  to  enter  their  village  and  take  away  the  wives 
of  some  of  the  men,  without  saying  why  or  wherefore. 
I  asked : — 

"  Why  do  you  allow  these  men  to  commit  such  an  act? 
Some  of  you  have  guns,  and  you  could  easily  have  sent 
them  about  their  business." 

But  they  only  shook  their  heads,  and  remarked  : 
"  "We  are  only  women;  we  can't  fight  against  the  king's 
warriors."  I  suppose  they  are  really  afraid  that  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  defend  themselves  and  their  property 
from  attack,  and  were  successful  in  driving  off  a  party 
of  Matabele  raiders,  the  only  result  would  be  that  the 
next  band  of  marauders  would  be  three  or  four  times 
more  numerous,  and  their  losses  and  sufferings  would  be 
great  in  proportion.  Thus,  with  these  unfortunate  tribes, 
whether  ploughing  or  reaping,  going  forth  to  hunt,  or 
keeping  the  smelting  furnaces  aglow,  it  has  ever  been 
cui  bono.  At  any  moment  down  might  swoop  the  pitiless 
Matabele  horde,  bringing  with  them  mu.rder,  outrages 
most  horrible,  and  robbery,  and  leaving  behind  them 
desolation  and  despair. 

"  PROVIDENTIAL  PASS." 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  the  wonderful  feature 
of  the  country  which  has  been  named  Providential  Pass. 
So  far  as  is  known,  it  was  never  traversed  by  white  men 
until  our  expedition  made  the  road  through  it,  although 
before  it  is  entered  there  are  many  natives  settled  hero 
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and  there  in  locations  on  the  kopjes.  The  pass  or  gorge 
was  "  struck"  by  Selous  quite  unexpectedly.  It  is  about 
seven  miles  long,  and  the  road  which  we  have  made  forms 
a  gradual,  easy  ascent  to  the  top,  the  altitude  when  the 
head  of  the  pass  is  reached  being  3,600  feet,  as  compared 
with  2,600  feet  at  the  bottom..  There  is  no  difficulty  for  a 
wagon  or  wagons  to  encounter  in  any  part  of  this  pass, 
which  has  been  almost  designed  by  Nature  as  a  highway 
for  civilised  man  to  the  magnificent  high  veldt  beyond. 
The  scenery  in  the  pass  is  grand  and  impressive,  the 
mountains  rising  rugged  and  commanding  on  either  side, 
the  lower  slopes  and  "  beds  "  of  the  gorge  being  covered 
with  thick  bush.  Our  thoughts,  as  we  made  our  way 
slowly  and  tediously  for  the  fii-st  time  through  this 
remarkable  cleft  of  Nature's  formation,  centred  in  the  one 
idea — what  a  horribly  suitable  place  for  an  ambuscade. 
The  narrow  roadway,  the  thick  bush,  the  stony  ridges  to 
the  right  and  left,  all  would  favour  an  attack  from 
barbarians  against  even  a  powerful  force  provided  with  the 
most  modern  equipment  of  war.  But  we  are  in  a  land  of 
peace,  and,  but  for  the  presence  of  our  own  column  with 
its  medley  of  sounds,  a  land  of  silence  and  solitude,  and 
ere  the  seven  miles  were  accomplished,  we  were  mostly 
engrossed  in  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
which  lay  beyond  the  pass.  And  the  contrast  was  not 
more  wonderful  than  welcome,  for  one  emerged  from  the 
somewhat  dispiriting  gloom  of  dense  brush  and  over- 
hanging rocks,  into  a  vast  open  country,  smiling  in  the 
sunshine,  and  fair  to  look  upon. 
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BOERS    NON  EST. 

Let  me  say  here  that  at  several  stages  of  the  route 
northwards,  we  were  confronted  with  proofs  that  Transvaal 
Boers,  many  of  whom  profess  to  Imow  so  much  about 
Mashonaland,  have  never  been  seen  in  the  country,  and  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  natives  and  their  natiu'al 
surroundings.  Vast  numbers  of  the  people  had  never 
before  seen  a  white  man,  and,  more  curious  still  perhaps, 
had  never  seen  a  horse.  This  remark  applies  to  the 
natives  living  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  Providential 
Pass.  They  were  greatly  interested  in  our  horses,  and 
frequently  asked  us  to  make  them  trot,  an  equine"  exercise 
which  seemed  to  puzzle  them  very  much.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  ignorance  which  the  Boers  display  regarding 
Mashonaland,  I  have  been  told  that,  when  speaking  about 
our  expedition,  they  confidently  declared  that  we  should 
all  die  of  fever;  not  even  a  remnant  would  ever  succeed 
in  getting  far  into  the  country. 

A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  top  of  the  Pass, 
Fort  Victoria  has  been  erected,  and  twelve  miles  westward 
the  remarkable  ancient  ruins  of  Zimbabye  are  situated. 
The  country  is  perfectly  open  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
and  the  elevation  is  much  higher  than  was  estimated  in 
the  previous  rough  surveys;  in  fact  the  altitude  is  all 
through  about  500  ft.  higher  than  was  believed.  It 
averages  about  4,700  ft.,  and  in  one  place  the  altitude  was 
not  less  than  5,200  ft.  (Kimberley  is  4,050  ft.) 

2i 
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THE  DOCTORS  GRUMBLE. 

So  far  from  the  expedition  being  destroyed  by  fever, 
as  was  predicted  by  the  Boers,  only  one  death  occurred 
from  the  commencement  of  the  march,  and  the  medical 
men  on  the  staff  used  to  grumble  about  having  nothing  to 
do,  professionally,  not  having  any  sick  to  attend. 

THE   PIONEER  FORCE. 

This  force,  as  is  kno^vn  in  Kimberley,  has  been  dis- 
banded, under  the  burgher  system,  that  is,  they  are  liable 
to  be  called  on  for  active  duty  at  the  discretion  of  the 
company.  Meantime  the  men  are  prospecting  for  the 
claims  that  have  been  given  out  to  them,  and  will  settle 
down  on  the  farms  to  be  allotted  to  them,  after  a  land 
settlement  which  will  be  arrived  at  with  Lobengula's  per- 
mission. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  farms  are 
being  given  as  freehold  to  the  men  of  the  Pioneer  Force, 
because  the  company  have  not  claimed  any  territorial 
rights  which  would  give  them  the  power  of  granting  such 
an  absolute  title.  The  men  will  only  have  certain  squatting 
rights  on  condition  that  the  land  is  placed  under  cultivation. 
As  a  proof  that  Mashonaland  holds  out  strong  attractions 
for  those  who  have  experience  of  its  advantages  and  its 
abundant  resources,  I  may  say  that  out  of  185  men  who 
formed  the  Pioneer  Force,  the  actual  road-makers,  only 
eleven  men  have  come  down  south  since  the  disbandnient, 
and  of  these  seven  are  returning  as  quickly  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  these 
men  I  can  only  speak  in  the  highest  terms.    Of  course, 
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they  have  not  been  trained  or  drilled  like  regular  soldiers, 
which  was  not  expected,  nor  was  perhaps  desirable  ;  but 
for  strict  obedience  to  orders,  general  discipline,  capacity 
for  hard  work  under  trying  circumstances,  and  at  all  times 
cheerful  alacrity  and  good  behaviour,  they  are  equal  to  any 
military  force  which  has  come  under  my  observation. 

BETWEEN  MACL0UT8IE  AND  MOUNT  HAMPDEN. 

There  are  five  forts  along  the  line  of  route  to  Mount 
Hampden,  namely  at  Macloutsie,  then  at  Tuli,  and 
beyond  that  Fort  Victoria,  Fort  Charter,  and  finally  Fort 
Salisbury.  The  garrison  at  each  fort  has  certain  well- 
defined  duties  to  perform.  From  time  to  time  a  tract 
of  country  about  forty  miles  in  extent  is  agreed  upon  for  a 
patrol,  and  the  men  sent  out  on  patrol  are  expected  to 
learn  all  they  can  of  the  topography  of  the  district,  and 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  natives,  whom  they  are 
instructed  to  treat  with  every  possible  friendliness.  In 
addition  to  the  forts  there  are  numerous  immediate  stations 
manned  by  forty  or  fifty  men.  These  stations  are  made 
fairly  defensible  with  a  zereba ;  the  huts  for  the  men  are 
stroDgly  made,  and  there  is  a  block-house  to  each,  built  in 
the  centre,  capable  of  containing  many  months'  supplies  of 
food,  water,  and  munitions  of  war.  The  walls  are  loopholed, 
and  these  stations  could  be  held  successfully  against  any 
force  of  natives.  The  despatches  and  general  post  have  up 
till  recently  been  carried  on  horse-back  all  the  way 
through,  changes  being  made  at  each  fort  and  station,  but 
I  hope  very  shortly  that  the  post  will  be  carried  by  ox-cart 
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from  the  Tuli  to  Fort  Victoria,  as  is  already  done  between 
Macloutsie  and  the  Tuli,  The  oxen  are  hardy  brutes, 
and  can  trot  five  miles  an  hour.  The  entire  distance 
from  Kimberley  to  Mount  Hampden  can  be  accomplished 
in  from  18  to  21  days.  From  Tuli  to  Mount  Hamp- 
den the  time  allowed  is  89  hours,  the  distauce  being 
between  380-90  miles,  the  B.S.A.  Company's  mail 
service,  as  organised  by  the  Police,  should  give  every 
satisfaction  so  far  as  cii'cumstances  permit ;  hitches  or 
delays  seldom  or  never  occur.  If  there  is  any  failure  in 
the  postal  system  from  or  to  Kimberley,  it  is  due  to  the 
defects  of  the  service  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  Selous  Eoad  is  the 
splendid  water  supply  which  can  be  depended  upon  every 
five  or  six  miles,  OAving  to  the  innumerable  streams  and 
pools  which  are  found  either  alongside  the  road  or  only  a 
short  distance  from  it. 

THE  PORTUGUESE. 

The  Portuguese,  our  representative  gathers  from  Sir 
John,  are  not  known  in  Mashonaland,  except  through  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  dusky  half-breeds  who  can  claim 
not  more  than  half  Portuguese  nationality  by  birth,  but 
will  take  all  the  protection  from  Portugal  they  can  get. 
We  asked  some  of  the  natives  (Sir  John  went  on  to 
say)  about  Portuguese,  if  they  had  seen  any  of  that 
race,  and  learned  that  one  or  two  men,  whom  they 
described  as  of  that  nation,  had  visited  them,  given 
them  a  few  presents,  and  gone  away  again.    They  did 
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nothing  in  the  country,  either  by  way  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  or  establishing  any  claim  of 
Portugal  to  possession  of  the  country  by  means  of  a 
protectorate.  I  asked  the  natives,  said  Sir  John,  if  they 
knew  the  difference  between  us  and  the  men  whom 
they  described  as  Portuguese,  but  who  are  really  half- 
breeds.  "Oh,  yes,"  was  their  reply,  "you  ride  horses, 
and  they  go  about  in  chairs,"  meaning  a  kind  of  palanquin 
in  which  these  gentry  take  their  ease  while  travelling. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  should  say  that  the 
presence  of  the  Portuguese,  as  they  are  known  on  this 
continent,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  improvement 
amongst  the  aboriginees  of  civilisation  taking  root  and 
flourishing,  is  a  sign  of  social  and  moral  debasement, 
of  oppression  and  injustice.  There  is,  therefore,  a  double 
plea  against  their  pretensions  to  territorial  influence 
north  of  the  Crocodile.  They  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  towards  the  development  of  the  country;  they  are 
not  even  known  as  a  civilised  and  civilising  European 
nation  by  the  tribes  in  Mashonaland ;  and,  judging  by  the 
past  baneful  results  of  their  influence  elsewhere  in  South 
Africa — in  the  regions  watered  by  the  Zambesi  for  instance 
— the  Mashonas  would  be  very  far  from  inviting  their 
presence,  did  they  know  anything  about  their  slave  dealing 
and  other  vile  practices. 

GAME. 

There  is  game  in  abundance  to  please  the  most  insatiable 
^portsman.    Antelope  of  all  kinds,  including  the  sable 
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antelope,  abound,  also  eland  and  koodoo,  and  I  have  heard 
that  the  water  buck  is  met  with  here  and  there.  There 
are  very  few,  if  any,  elephants  or  buffalo,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  lions  and  leopards  are  said  to  be  common  enough. 
The  men  at  the  different  stations  don't  shoot  the  leopards, 
they  are  so  valuable  as  scavengers.  If  a  horse  or  an 
ox  dies  near  an  encampment,  it  is  within  a  few  hours 
devoured  almost  to  every  fragment  of  bone  by  these  wild 
animals,  so  that  the  occupants  of  the  station  or  fort  suffer, 
no  iaconvenience  or  danger  from  the  air  being  poisoned  by 
putrid  flesh.  Did  you  hear  about  Captain  Tye  and  the 
lions  ?  It  is  reported  that  no  less  than  seven  lions  followed 
his  cart,  while  he  was  trekking  northwards,  for  many 
miles.  He  doesn't  say  so  himself,  but  the  spoor  was  care- 
fully traced  for  a  long  distance  by  people  who  came  after 
him.  However  I  rode  for  400  miles  through  the  country 
and  never  saw  a  lion. 

GOLD  ALLUVIAL  AND  QUARTZITE. 

Naturally  you  ask  me  about  the  prospects  of  gold 
discoveries  in  the  country,  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  taking 
the  statements  of  experienced  men  as  an  indication,  there 
is  ample  justification  for  the  highest  expectation  being 
realised  regarding  the  auriferous  wealth  which  awaits  the 
unearthing  process.  Alluvial  gold  has  been  found  in 
many  parts.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Mazoe  there  is 
enough  alluvial  for  any  number  of  people  to  make  a 
livelihood  by  winning  it,  and  for  ten  per  cent,  of 
those  so  engaged  to  make   a  fortune.    At  the  Lundi 
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there  is  also  plenty  of  alluvial,  and  at  Fort  Victoria, 
C  troop  found  it.  I  was  told  that  there  was  enough 
alluvial  there  for  every  man  to  make  £1  a  day,  even 
panning  it  on  a  rough  scale.  At  the  Mezoe,  H.  C.  Moore, 
who  is  not  unknown  in  Kimberley,  succeeded  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  in  getting  a  good-sized 
tablespoonful  of  gold,  and  a  nugget,  by  very  roughly 
sluicing  the  deposits.  So  much  for  alluvial,  much  more 
of  which  will  be  discovered  as  the  country  becomes  settled 
and  developed.  As  regards  reefs,  equally  favourable 
reports  are  constantly  being  heard,  and  exceedingly  rich 
specimens  are  very  plentiful  at  all  the  stations.  Of  course, 
I  cannot  describe  to  you  by  name  and  locality  where  these 
reefs  have  been  discovered,  but  the  richness  of  Hartley 
Hill  is  well-known.  The  quartz  formation  there  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Harman,  M.I.C.E.,  who,  I 
believe,  was  sent  out  by  the  Bechuanaland  Exploration 
Company.  Mr.  Harman  is  a  distinguished  engineer  and 
expert,  very  well  known  in  London,  and  he  is  so  impressed 
with  the  enormous  quantity  of  gold  at  Hartley  Hill  that 
he  has  pegged  out  claims  for  his  company.  He  told  me 
himself  he  really  could  not  say  how  good  the  reef  was  at 
Hartley  Hill,  he  had  found  it  so  surpassingly  rich.  The 
reef  is  said  to  be  four  feet  thick.  In  at  least  two  other 
places,  the  names  of  which  I  am  not  authorised  to  mention, 
equally  valuable  reefs  have  been  discovered.  The  country 
is  covered  with  old  workings,  and  the  natives,  it  is  evident, 
were  only  able  to  make  deep  pits  and  extract  the  gold 
quartz  just  so  far  down  as  they  could  reach  it.    Even  the 
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refuse  stone  they  have  thrown  on  one  side  is  rich  with 
gold.  I  believe  that  up  to  the  present  200  persons  have 
taken  out  prospecting  licences  under  the  Charter  Law  ;  so 
that  very  shortly  full  and  reliable  details  may  be  made 
known  as  to  the  general  extent  of  the  reefs  and  alluvial 
deposits.  As  I  have  already  said,  an  abundance  of  native 
labour  for  prospecting  and  other  work  is  obtainable  every- 
where, and  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

TIPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS,  TRADERS,  ETC. 

The  country  is  thrown  open  to  whomsoever  chooses  to 
enter,  for  trading  and  prospecting,  the  only  preliminary 
being  the  obtaining  of  a  permit  for  which  the  modest  fee 
of  one  shilling  is  charged.  The  permit  can  be  procured 
either  at  Kimberley  or  at  any  of  the  forts  or  stations. 
Amongst  other  conditions  which  must  be  observed  by  those 
who  enter  the  country,  it  is  laid  down  by  the  Company 
that  the  traveller  must  carry  with  him  no  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  no  ammunitions  of  war  for  purposes  of  trade, 
although  he  is  allowed  to  take  in  quantities  of  these 
articles  for  his  own  use.  If  any  trader  or  prospector  does 
not  obey  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Company  he 
is  liable  to  immediate  expulsion.  No  "  jumping"  of  claims 
is  allowed  in  this  country,  and  no  powers  of  attorney  are 
recognised.  Neither  will  there  be  any  deep  level  claims, 
because  the  prospector  is  allowed  to  follow  his  claims  in  all 
its  dips,  angles  and  variations.  I  should  say  that  already 
at  least  150  wagons  have  entered  Mashonaland.  I  know  we 
passed  a  great  many  on  the  road,  some  taking  up  supplies. 
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and  others  belonging  to  prospecting  expeditions  which, 
had  started  from  Kimberley. 

TRAMPING  IT. 

At  the  Ntwani  we  encountered  four  men,  one  of 
them  a  Frenchman,  who  were  actually  tramping  it  up  to 
Mashonaland.  They  had  their  packs  on  their  backs, 
and  all  the  impedimenta  familiar  to  the  foot-trekker. 
They  seemed  quite  cheerful  and  hopeful  of  striking  some- 
thing good  when  once  they  had  reached  the  "  promised 
land." 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  TRADERS. 

For  downright  pluck  and  determination  combined 
with  keen  business  enterprise,  commend  me  (Sir  John 
said)  to  one  of  two  Afrikanders  who  made  their  way  from 
Zoutpansberg  to  Mount  Hampden,  a  distance,  I  suppose, 
of  about  1,000  miles.  They  first  arrived  with  a  couple  of 
wagons  loaded  with  goods.  We  bought  the  whole  of  their 
"truck,"  amounting  to  £600  worth,  and  they  sold  their 
wagons  and  oxen.  One  of  them  took  out  a  prospecting 
licence,  and  went  on  the  search  for  gold.  The  other 
started  off  on  foot  for  his  far-distant  home.  This  was  in 
the  month  of  July.  He  must  have  reached  his 
destination  safely,  for,  lo !  and  behold,  in  the  month 
of  October  he  turned  up  once  more  at  Mount  Hampden, 
this  time  with  fifteen  donkeys.  He  sold  everything  very 
readily,  to  the  last  box  of  matches  or  cake  of  soap, 
and  also  disposed  of  his  donkeys — thirteen  of  them  for  £1 5 
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piece  and  two  for  <£43,  and  once  more  made  tracks  home- 
ward on  foot,  Kis  full  intention  being  to  return  in  two 
months  or  so  with  another  consignment  of  merchandise. 

SCIENCE,   ART,   AXD  INDUSTRY. 

Sir  John  was  so  full  of  reminiscences,  and  so  graphic 
in  his  descriptions,  that  the  interviewer  could  have  listened 
for  another  hour  to  his  genial  chat,  but  even  a  newspaper 
man  knows  where  to  draw  the  line  sometimes,  and  there- 
fore took  his  departure  after  his  "  victim  "  had  mentioned 
the    following   interesting   facts : — It  will  startle  you, 
perhaps,  he  observed,  to  know  that   a  gentleman  has 
applied  for  a  contract  to  supply  the  electric  light  and 
telephone  communication  in  Mashonaland  for  the  next 
ten  years ;   and   that   another    enterprising  individual 
has  made  application  for  permission  to  erect  a  theatre 
at  Fort  Salisbury,  guaranteeing  to  bring  out  at  least  one 
histrionic  star  from  London.     "We  had  some  very  good 
"private"   theatricals   at  Fort  Salisbury,  the  members 
of  the  Pioneer  Force  being  almost  as  successful  in  their 
exposition  of  the  Thespian  art  as  they  had  been  in  road- 
making.    A  brickfield  has  been  established  close  to  the 
fort,  and  an  hotel  is  being  built,  as  well  as  a  house  for 
the  administrator.    Other  buildings  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
erected,  and  the  architecture  will  of  course  improve  as  the 
"  fort  "  becomes  a  town,  and  the  town  a  populous  city. 
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THE  MASHONALAND  EUINS. 

["  Cape  Argus  " — Home  Edition.] 

The  ruins  of  Zimbabye,  Zimbaau,  or  Mazimbaoe, 
as  it  may  be  variously  spelt,  are  situated  on  the  edge 
of  the  great  Mashonaland  plateau ;  they  are  scattered 
to  an  immense  distance  over  a  gentle  slope,  a  large 
"kopje,"  or  knoll,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away, 
being  also  crowned  with  a  sort  of  fort  composed  of 
huge  masses  of  granite.  From  this  elevation,  which 
is  occupied  by  one  of  the  Mashona  tribes,  under 
a  chief  called  Moghabi,  a  magnificent  view  is  gained.  The 
main  ruins  on  the  slope  below  consist  of  massive  circular 
walls,  sometimes  arranged  in  concentric  rings,  and  a  main 
building  of  the  same  form,  but  of  no  less  than  eighty  yards 
diameter,  in  which  walls  loftier  and  more  massive  enclose 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  all — a  large,  solid,  conical 
tower.  The  whole  is  built  without  mortar,  in  regular 
and  neatly-dressed  courses,  of  uniform  pieces  of  granite 
about  twice  the  size  of  a  modern  brick — very  hard, 
greenish-black  in  colour,  and  giving  a  metallic  ring  when 
struck.  Eough  crucibles  and  mortar  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  other  signs  that  the  smelting  of  gold 
was  the  business  which  brought  into  the  barbarous  heart 
of  the  Dark  Continent  the  highly  civilised  and  well- 
equipped  people  which  castellated  itseK  in  these  once 
mighty  fortresses. 

In  the  series  of  sketches  which  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Baumann,  all  the  most  interesting  features  here 
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described  are  shown.  The  first  gives  a  general  view  of 
the  circular  main  building,  of  which  Mr.  Baumann  gives 
the  following  account : — 

"  Judged  by  the  eye,  it  is  about  80  yards  in  diameter. 
The  thick  jungle  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  many 
tropical  creepers  and  thorny  plants  with  which  it  is 
overgrown  within,  render  it  difficult  to  force  one's  way 
to  a  close  examination,  even  among  the  big  trees 
which  fill  the  enclosure.  For  the  diameter,  therefore,  we 
must  needs  trust  to  the  eye,  having  but  a  short  space  of 
time  at  our  disposal  for  our  trip  away  from  the  camp.  The 
dimensions  of  the  wall,  however,  I  can  give  you  pretty 
exactly.  By  scrambling  to  the  top,  and  dropping  a 
tape  line  over  the  eastern  face,  we  found  it  to  be  30  ft. 
high,  with  an  average  thickness  of  18  ft.  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  about  8  ft.  along  the  irregularly  broken  top. 
The  work  of  disintegration  is  being  slowly  carried  on  by 
buiTowing  and  clinging  plants,  but  in  this  dry  clear  climate 
the  granite  blocks  show  not  a  trace  of  decay.  Strangely 
free  even  from  mosses  or  lichens,  they  look  as  if  they  had 
stood  here  for  ages,  and  could  stand  for  ages  more." 

The  next  feature  which  was  noticed  was  a  curious 
strip  of  ornamentation,  similar  to  work  which  is 
also  found  in  other  ruins  about  the  country — notably 
the  "  herring-bone  "  course  in  a  wall  at  Tati, 
and  the  frieze  in  some  ruins  on  the  Lundi  Eiver. 
At  Zimbabye  this  strip  runs  at  a  height  of  about  20  feet 
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from  the  base,  along  a  portion  only  of  tlie  wall — this 
limitation,  too,  being  characteristic.  The  favoured  portion 
amounts  to  about  a  third  of  the  whole  circuit,  and 
faces  S.E. 

So  much  for  the  outside.  ISTow  to  enter  the  building. 
This  is  done  on  the  eastern  side  by  means  of  a  narrow  gap, 
which  the  rounded-off  stones  show  to  have  been  a  regular 
doorway.  The  visitor  is  then  confronted  with  yet  another 
circumvallation,  the  space  between  the  two  walls  resembling 
a  great  moat.  The  accompanying  sketch  of  this  moat  or 
passage  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  scale  and  massiveness 
of  the  whole  construction.  On  the  side  marked  by  the 
entrance  and  the  ornamental  course,  the  passage  widens 
out  so  as  to  contain  the  most  imposing  feature  of  all. 
This  is  a  great  conical-shaped  tower  or  keep,  35  ft.  high 
(or  5  ft.  higher  than  the  wall),  and  18  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  built  of  the  same  granite  blocks,  and  consisting 
so  far  as  our  correspondent  could  make  out,  simply  of  a 
solid  mass  of  masonry.*  Close  at  the  base  of  this  stands  a 
similar  baby  tower  or  altar,  about  6  feet  in  diameter, 
and  originally  8  feet  high.  The  mysterious  architectural 
group,  pitched  close  against  the  entrance,  is  completed  by  a 
ruined  square  chamber  "with  traces,  "says  our  correspondent, 
"of  a  blocked-up  entrance  at  its  further  end."  What 
was  the  purpose  of  this  "dark  tower?"  we  wonder.  In 
form  it  recalls  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  the  "  broch" 
of  Scotland,  the  towers  of  refuge  in  Persia;  but  in  its 


*  This  is  evidently  an  ancient  smelting  furnace. 
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puzzling  solidity  it  suggests  rather  that  strange  whim 
of  ancient  tyranny  for  piling  something  that  would  stand — 
some  impregnable  mass  that  would  outlast  the  ages.  We 
cannot  tell.  But  what  secrets,  what  treasures  may 
there  not  be  built  in  the  rocky  core  of  this  pyramid  of 
Zimbabye  ? 

One  last  point  remains  to  be  noticed  before  leaving 
Zimbabye.  There  are,  here  and  there,  a  number  of  larger 
stones  inserted  in  the  walls  or  in  the  ground,  which  recall 
Druidical  remains.  Some,  which  project  like  beams  8  or 
10  feet  from  the  wall,  were  probably  intended  to  support 
a  gallery ;  and  on  one  of  these  Mr.  Baines,  who  followed 
in  the  steps  of  Herr  Mauch,  espied  the  mysterious  figures 
— lozenges  and  zigzags  cut  into  stone — which  are  repre- 
sented at  the  head  of  this  article.  Our  correspondent  now 
sends  us  a  sketch  of  other  more  irregular  and  more 
mysterious  slabs  "  scattered  about  the  ground  without 
apparent  rhyme  or  reason,  like  enormous  grave-stones."* 

It  is  most  interesting  to  compare  them  with  some 
similar  features  of  another  set  of  ruins  (now  described, 
we  believe,  for  the  first  time)  which  the  company's 
pioneers  have  come  upon  on  the  banks  of  the  Lundi 
river — ^ruins  showing  the  same  similarity  of  plan,  the 
same  skill  in  handicraft,  the  same  curious  ornamentation 
of  a  part  only  of  the  wall,  and  the  same  or  even 
more  remarkable  indications  of  an  ancient  quest  for 


*  Most  likely  the  covering  of  the  furnace. 
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gold.  Pdr  our  illustrations  of  these  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  F.  E.  Harman,  another  member  of  the  Pioneer 
Column,  who  writes  about  them  as  follows  : — 

"The  building,  which,  from  the  look  of  the  stones  and 
the  trees  growing  within  it,  is  apparently  very  ancient,  is 
on  a  bare  patch  of  granite,  and  measures  some  63  feet  in 
diameter.  What  is  apparently  a  terrace  is  found  on  the 
north  side,  and  is  six  feet  wide,  but  gradually  dwindles 
away  in  breadth,  and  merges  into  the  outside  wall  on 
the  southern  side.  "Within  this  is  a  circular  passage 
some  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  width,  surrounding  a  second 
thick,  low  wall,  concentric  with  the  other.  In  the  midst 
of  all  is  a  hollow,  now  filled  with  ashes,  and  a  little  fusible 
slag,  due  apparently  to  the  action  of  a  fire  of  low  power. 
The  walls  are  formed  of  a  hard  porphyritic  granite, 
showing  distinctly  the  mark  of  tools,  and  the  outer  wall 
is  plastered  inside.  Who  were  the  masons  is  a  matter  for 
conjecture,  as  local  tradition  throws  no  light  on  the 
subject,  even  Tschibi,  the  chief  of  the  district,  confessing 
utter  ignorance.  He  knows,  however,  of  several  similar 
structures  in  his  dominions,  and  his  people  pay  them 
fetish  worship  by  placing  sticks  against  the  walls.  The 
ornamentation,  of  which  a  sketch  is  subjoined,  only  exists 
along  a  portion  of  the  north-eastern  wall ;  and  along  a 
few  feet  of  it  only  the  uppermost  pattern  of  alternate 
stone  and  space  is  found,  the  rest  of  the  ornamentation 
being  suppressed." 
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The  Zimbabye  and  Other  Ruins  in  Mashonaland. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Maund  the  following 
information  regarding  these  famous  ruins,  which  he  has 
obtained  from  Mr.  Phillips,  in  correction  and  amplification 
of  the  remarks  made  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
on  the  24th  J^ovember  last: — Mr.  Phillips  was  all  over 
that  part  of  the  country  in  1866,  and  was  with  Mr. 
Hartley  the  year  after,  and  saw  many  old  gold  diggings 
near  the  hill,  which  then  first  got  its  name  of  Hartley 
Hill.  In  1868  he  and  Mr.  Westbeach  crossed  the  Hanyani, 
and  went  down  the  Mazoe.  In  October,  1871,  he  was 
hunting  at  the  junction  of  the  Ingwesi  and  Lundi  rivers, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  him  from  Herr  Mauch.  It 
was  not  signed,  but  the  writer  reminded  him  of  an 
adventure  they  had  had  together  with  five  lions  on 
the  Mahalapsi,  so  that  he  might  identify  him.  Mauch 
said  he  was  living  with  a  man  named  Renders  (not 
Kinders),  and  was  in  a  bad  plight,  having  been  robbed  of 
everything  except  his  papers  and  gun.  He  begged  him 
not  to  bring  a  Matabele  with  him,  as  they  were  living 
among  the  Mashonas.  Phillips  went  and  found  Mauch 
and  Adam  Renders,  an  American,  living  on  the  top  of  a 
kopje,  a  few  miles  south-west  of  the  ruins  of  Zimbabye. 
It  was  a  pretty  place ;  a  waterfall  coming  down  from  the 
ridges  above  fell  into  a  pan  by  the  hut,  in  which  it  dis- 
appeared, to  come  out  again  in  a  gushing  fountain  several 
hundred  feet  below — a  cave  of  refuge  being  close  by,  with 
water  flowing  through  it,  to  which  they  and  their  Mashona 
hosts  could  fly  and  barricade  themselves  in  with  a  boulder 
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of  rock  when  Matabele  raiding  parties  were  afoot.  Mauch 
told  him  of  some  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  next 
day  the  party  went  to  see  them.  It  was  really  Renders  who 
first  discovered  these  ruins,  three  years  before  Mauch  saw 
them,  though  Mauch  and  Baines  first  published  them 
to  the  world,  and  they  only  described  what  the  old 
Portuguese  writers  quoted  by  Mr.  Maund  talked  of 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Mauch,  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Zimbabye  ruins,  asked  what  they  thought  of  them.  He 
(Phillips)  confessed  he  was  not  greatly  impressed,  as 
they  were  exactly  like  several  others  he  had  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  the  same 
zigzag  patterns,  and  the  mortarless  walls  of  small  hewn 
stones.  Shortly  before,  when  hunting  in  the  mountains 
to  the  west  of  Zimbabye,  he  had  come  upon  a  regular 
line  of  such  ruins,  one  of  which  must  have  been 
a  very  large  place.  It  had  three  distinct  gateways 
in  the  outer  wall,  which  were  at  least  30  ft,  thick 
at  the  base,  and  an  immense  ironwood  tree,  that  would 
have  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  grow,  had  grown  through 
a  crevice  in  the  wall  and  rent  it  asunder.  On  the  side  of  a 
gateway  were  vast  heaps  of  ashes  with  occasional  potsherds 
about,  the  only  evidence  of  the  old  inhabitants.  He  had 
found  the  same  kind  of  ruins  all  over  the  country,  very  fre- 
quently on  the  summit  of  difiicult  kopjes.  Those  at  Tati  and 
Impakwe  are  good  examples ;  but  the  most  perfect  perhaps 
of  all  lies  north-west  of  Tati.  The  tower  there  is  about 
60  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  and  80  ft.  high,  the  walls 
about  15  ft.  thick,  and  is  entered  by  a  passage  winding 
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spirally  to  tlie  top,  whicli  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  cora- 
manded  by  archers  from  the  interior  all  the  way,  and  is  so 
narrow"  that  it  admits  of  the  passage  of  one  person  only 
at  a  time. 


{The  Times,  December  ^th.) 
THE  OCCUPATIOIS'  OF  MASHOI^' ALAND. 

British  South  Africa  Company's  Camp, 
Fort  Salisbury,  Mashon aland. 

I  find  that  it  is  as  long  ago  as  August  16th  last  that  I 
addressed  you  on  our  arrival  at  the  Mashonaland  plateau, 
and  again  three  days  later  on  the  subject  of  the  wonderful 
ruins  that  several  of  the  expedition  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  at  Zimbabye. 

Since  that  date  I  have  been  unable  to  forward  you  any 
contribution  regarding  the  progress  of  the  expedition, 
having,  on  September  3rd,  been  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  j)ermission  to  leave  the  main  column  and 
accompany  a  small  mission  on  a  short  tour  along  the 
eastern  borders  of  Mashonaland  and  into  the  Manica 
country  (which  I  hope  later  on  may  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  letter). 

After  leaving  one  troop  of  the  company's  police,  under 
Captain  Heyman,  some  30  miles  west  of  Mount  Wedza,  at 
Fort  Charter  (so  named  to  commemorate  the  fact  of  the 
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Eoyai  Charter  that  had  been  granted  to  the  company  last 
year),  the  expeditionary  force  pushed  its  way  rapidly 
forward  along  the  open  high  veldt,  and  on  the  morning  of 
September  12th,  in  perfect  health  and  exuberant  spirits, 
made  its  final  halt,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  long,  and 
at  times  tedious,  march  of  over  400  miles  since  crossing 
the  Tuli  river  into  Matabeleland  on  July  18th,  and  a  life  of 
constant  movement  and  the  attendant  chance  of  a  possible 
collision  with  the  Matabele  for  a  period  of  over  two 
months. 

I  thinlc  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  former  letters  that 
the  original  intention  had  been  to  halt  the  expedition  at  a 
spot  called  Mount  Hampden,  some  ten  miles  north  of  this ; 
but  it  having  been  ascertained  that  there  were  water 
difficulties  connected  with  that  site,  the  present  station 
was  selected  and  occupied  with  all  the  formalities  usually 
and  most  properly  observed  on  such  occasions — the  hoisting 
of  the  Union  Jack,  the  filing  of  a  Eoyal  salute,  and  three 
ringing  cheers  for  our  gracious  Queen — the  ceremony 
being  opened  with  a  short  thanksgiving  service  by  Canon 
Balfour,  who  has  accompanied  the  expedition  throughout. 

To  the  present  and  to  what  must  be  for  some  time  to 
come  the  headquarters  station  in  Mashonaland  (until  the 
gold  mining  industry  forms  for  itself  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  other  townships  and  centres)  the  name  of 
Fort  Salisbury  has  most  suitably  been  given  after 
England's  present  able  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister, 
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who  has  played,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  at  this  very 
moment  engaged  in  playing,  so  important  a  part  in 
guarding  British  interests  in  the  partition  now  going  on 
amongst  European  Powers  of  the  hitherto  neglected  and 
little  known  continent  of  Africa. 

The  position  of  Fort  Salisbury,  which  is  situated  on  an 
open,  breezy  upland,  has  been  fixed  as  being  in.  S.  latitude 
17  deg.  64  miu.  and  E.  longitude  31  deg.  20  min.,  and  at 
an  altitude  of  4,900  ft.  above  the  general  sea  level,  l^ow 
that  the  occupation  of  Mashonaland  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  a  few  general  reflections  and  conclusions,  drawn  from 
what  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time,  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  should  be  placed  on  record  first  of  all  that 
a  small  force  of  some  700  Englishmen  has  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  Central  South  Africa,  and  that  a  vast 
tract  of  country,  hitherto  known  only  to  a  few  venture- 
some hunters  and  explorers,  such  as  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous, 
whose  accounts  of  a  high,  healthy,  and  well  watered 
plateau,  together  with  vast  hidden  mineral  resources,  in 
these  latitudes  had  for  years  been  received  with  general 
incredulity,  and  regarded  as  so  many  fairy  tales,  has  now 
actually  passed  into  English  hands. 

In  the  next  place,  a  good  serviceable  road  into  this 
new  country,  over  400  miles  in  length,  has  been  cut,  a 
task  frequently  necessitating  much  heavy  labour  in  feUing 
the  thick  bush,  which  at  times  rose  to  the  proportions  of 
forest  timber.     Substantial  "  drifts  "  have  been  formed 
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across  big  rivers  such  as  the  Tuli,  Nuanetsi,  and  Lund" 
(the  last  named  running  at  a  depth  of  40  feet  during  the 
rains).  "  Corduroy  "  bridges  have  been  constructed  across 
smaller  streams  and  boggy  places,  and  the  whole  work  has 
been  completed  without  the  loss  of  one  single  life,  either 
in  the  hospital  or  in  the  field.  These  are  feats  of  which 
all  Englishmen — be  they  colonial  or  home  born — must  feel 
justly  proud,  and  prove  to  the  cynic  and  pessimist  that  the 
age  of  British  energy  and  enterprise  has  not  yet  gone  by. 
Again,  the  daily  distance  or  "trek"  compassed  by  the 
heavily-laden  70  or  more  ox-wagons  averaged  lOf  miles, 
an  excellent  performance  those  versed  in  such  matters  will 
at  once  admit,  and  proving  as  well  that  the  first  English 
"  trek  "  ever  made  on  a  large  scale  has,  in  the  matter  of 
distance,  at  any  rate,  covered  each  day,  managed  more 
than  to  hold  its  own. 

But  the  one  fact  that  up  to  the  present  stands  out  above 
all  others  is  that  the  despatch  of  this  expedition  into 
Mashonaland  has  already  proved  and  verified  the  un- 
doubted existence  of  a  vast  high  upland  plateau  in  these 
tropical  latitudes  with  a  varying  elevation  of  from  4,000 
to  5,000  ft.,  abundantly  watered,  and,  as  a  rule,  well 
timbered ;  with  a  climate,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  admi- 
rably adapted  for  Europeans,  with  a  fresh  breeze  con- 
tinuously, and  with  ever- varying  degrees  of  strength, 
blowing  from  the  south-east,  and  tempering,  at  times  to 
the  degree  of  actual  coolness,  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
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As  Mr.  Selous  said  to  me  the  other  day  in  discussing 
this  very  question,  "  the  climate  of  Mashonaland  is  as 
good  a  one  as  any  man  has  a  right  to  expect  in  this 
troublesome  world!"  Instead  of  endless  tracts  of  parched- 
up  soil  and  dried-up  grass — a  scene  only  too  familiar  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Cape  Colony,  British 
Bechuanaland,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Transvaal — 
on  this  plateau  at  this  time  of  year,  the  very  end  of  the 
dry  season,  either  streams  or  pools  of  purest  water  are  to 
be  found  in  every  valley  and  hollow,  and  green  expanses 
of  well-wooded  veldt  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The 
soil,  too,  in  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  judge  (and 
many  who  understand  farming  have  accompanied  the 
expedition,  some  of  whom  have  already  returned  to  bring 
up  their  families,  friends,  and  farming  implements),  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  capable  of  infinite  possibilities.  Those  who 
have  seen  the  best  corn-growing  tracts  in  America  (such 
as  are  found  in  Texas,  California,  Kansas,  for  instance — 
open  undulating  plains,  but  very  sparsely  watered)  compare 
them  in  distinctly  unfavourable  terms  with  the  well- 
watered  expanses  to  be  found  on  the  Mashonaland  plateau. 

Until,  however,  the  despatch  of  this  expedition,  little 
was  known,  and  still  less  believed,  of  the  existence  of  a 
healthy  and  fertile  plateau  in  this  portion  of  South  Africa. 
So  recently  as  this  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  in  his  book 
entitled  "Problems  of  the  Future,"  discusses,  in  his 
chapter  on  "Population  and  Food,"  the  extent  of  the 
remaining  unoccupied  lands  on  the  earth's  surface  upon 
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whicli  the  fabric  of  progressive  civilised  society  must 
mainly  depend  for  its  food  supplies.  He  remarks  that  it 
is  startling  to  find  how  little  of  the  world  is  left  for  this 
purpose.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  he  says,  is  excluded  either  by  climate  or  prior 
occupation,  and  tropical  regions  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
unavailable.  He  then  disposes  very  summarily  of  the 
part  that  Africa,  in  his  opinion,  is  able  to  play  as  one 
of  the  great  food-producing  factors  of  the  world  in  these 
words: — "The  highlands  of  Central  Africa  might  possibly 
support  a  white  population,  but  they  are  already  occupied 
by  native  races,  so  also  is  South  Africa,  except  to  a 
limited  extent  at  its  southern  extremity."  The  writer 
evidently  possesses  very  little  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  either  in  Central  South  Africa  or  indeed  in 
South  Africa  generally.  In  Mashonaland,  at  any  rate,  the 
recent  expedition  has  proved  the  existence  of  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  lying  idle,  of  vast  tracts 
of  uninhabited  land  only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
plough  and  the  spade  to  yield  an  abundance  of  food 
supplies,  and  to  take  its  share  in  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
congested  countries  of  the  Old  World.  True  it  is  we  have 
seen  a  certain  amount  of  native  population;  but,  thanks 
perhaps  to  the  Matabele  warriors,  only  small  tribes,  and 
these  at  rare  intervals,  that  have  escaped  being  "wiped 
out,"  exist,  who  cultivate  very  limited  tracts  of  land 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  own  kraals. 
It  is  safe  to  assert,  and  assert  boldly,  that  one  of  the 
first  results  of  the  recent  expedition  will  be  to  draw, 
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and  not  a  moment  too  soon,  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  vast  unoccupied  lands  of  Central  South 
Africa,  and  that  before  many  years  are  past  we  shall  see 
this  portion  of  the  continent  playing  its  rightful  part  as 
one  of  the  great  food-producing  centres. 

Of  what  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  we  can  fonn 
a  fairly  good  idea  from  what  we  have  seen  during  the 
progress  of  the  expedition.  From  first  to  last  along  the 
line  of  march,  wherever  we  came  across  any  native 
population,  they  have  brought  in  freely — and  that,  too,  at 
the  end  of  the  season  and  despite  their  rude  and  simple 
system  of  tillage — liberal  supplies  of  mealies,  rice,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  Caffre  corn,  etc.,  thus  proving  that 
even  with  such  unskilled  labour  they  are  able  to  grow 
enough  for  their  own  wants  and  to  spare.  Mr.  Selous  (and 
no  greater  living  authority  exists  upon  this  portion  of 
Africa)  declares  that  in  no  part  of  Africa  that  he  has  ever 
visited  are  food  supplies  found  in  anything  like  such 
abundance  among  natives  as  among  those  in  Mashonaland. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  fairly — "Granted  that  you 
have  secured  a  country  with  vast  food-growing  capabilities, 
what  means  of  communication  have  you  at  hand  for  con- 
veying such  supplies  out  of  the  country  and  so  disperse 
them  over  the  world  ?  Mashonaland  appears  to  have  no 
outlet  to  the  sea."  At  this  great  distance  from  receiving 
reliable  news,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  steps  may,  or 
may  not,  already  have  been  taken  in  that  direction — i.e.^  for 
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obtaining  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  a  short  300  miles.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  was  recognised  from  the  "ver;^ 
first  that  the  long  laud  journey,  via  Kimberley  and  Palapye, 
could  not  for  any  length  of  time  remain  the  only  route  for 
the  export  and  import  trade  of  Mashonaland,  and  that  it 
could  be  only  from  the  East  Coast  that  the  country  could 
rapidly  and  successfully  be  opened  up  and  developed. 
What  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction  we  are  not 
yet  fully  awai-e.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that,  whether 
independently  or  jointly  with  the  Portuguese,  a  railway  of 
a  substantial  character  will  be  pushed  forward  vigorously 
at  an  early  date  from  the  East  Coast  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  the  immediate  construction  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  on  the  spot,  is  fully  justified  and  warranted 
even  from  what  thus  early  we  have  seen  of  the  country. 

In  two  of  my  previous  letters  I  have,  I  think,  pointed 
out  that  the  main  object  and  aim  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  in  sending  the  recent  ex]3edition  into  Mashonaland 
was  to  open  up  and  develop  its  reputed  vast  mineral 
resources,  and  in  particular  to  search  for  gold.  Not  a 
moment  literally  was  lost  in  carrying  this  fundamental 
portion  of  the  programme  into  immediate  effect.  The 
Pioneer  Corps  after  completing  the  fort  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  contract  were  disbanded  on  September 
30th,  and  at  once  started  off  in  all  directions,  mainly  in 
the  direction  of  Hartley  Hill  and  the  Upper  Mazoe  river 
(see  Cawston's  map),  two  districts  where  gold  was  ah-eady 
admittedly  known  to  exist.    There  are  now  at  the  present 
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moment  already  some  300  men  scattered  broadcast  all  over 
the  country  in  active  pursuit  and  search  of  the  precious 
metal.  At  this  early  stage  of  prospecting  it  is  prudent  to 
observe  much  caution  and  circumspection  before  committing 
one's  self  to  the  opinion  of  the  presence  of  gold  to  the 
extent  and  richness  that  hunters'  and  explorers'  stories, 
brought  down  from  time  to  time  for  years  past,  had  led  us 
to  expect.  Sufficient  it  is  at  present  to  say  tbat  we  are 
now  undoubtedly  within  the  region  of  a  gold-belt  of  an 
enormous  extent,  the  real  value  of  which  it  must  be  left 
for  further  time  and  search  accurately  to  determine. 
From  all  sides  reports  of  the  most  promising  and  en- 
couraging nature  come  in  of  reefs  being  struck  and  shafts 
being  sunk,  and  applications  are  made  daily  for  the 
due  registration  of  claims  under  the  terms  of  the 
Company's  mining  laws.  There  can  indeed  be  little 
doubt  that  the  expected  "  rush  "  will  next  year  become 
a  reality.  One  or  two  points  more,  and  I  will 
bring  this  somewhat  discursive  letter  to  an  end.  The 
attitude  of  the  Matabele  thi-oiighout  the  progress  of  the 
expedition  has  been  a  problem  and  mystery  to  many  of  us. 
Many  members  of  the  expedition,  and  some  of  them  likely 
to  be  well  informed,  looked  upon  a  collision  with  the 
Matabele  impis  after  crossing  the  Tuli  river  as  little 
short  of  a  certainty.  There  is  no  doubt  tbat  Lobengula 
had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  more  hot-headed  and 
warlike  of  his  younger  indunas  and  people  from  opposing 
and  perhaps  attacking  us.  The  unexpected,  we  are  told, 
always  happens,  and  the  Matabele  impis,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  as  everyone  now  knows,  left  us  religiously  alone. 
We  know,  however,  that  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Matabele  nation  was  in  favom*  of  fighting,  seemingly 
because  they  entertained  genuine  apprehension  respecting 
our  intentions.  Lobengula,  however,  has  kept  his  promise 
loyally  to  us  in  allowing  the  expedition  to  proceed  along 
his  south-east  border  unmolested ;  and  Mr,  Moffatt,  too, 
the  British  Eesident  at  Buluwayo,  has  been  unremitting 
in  his  endeavour  to  support  the  King  in  his  difficult  task, 
as  well  in  warning  him  of  how  serious  a  step  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  column  would  be.  A  second  point  of  interest, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  is  that  this  expedition  has 
cleared  up  and  exposed  for  ever  the  utter  hoUowness  of 
Portuguese  pretensions  and  claims  to  Mashonaland.  From 
first  to  last  we  have  seen  no  signs  or  traces  whatever  of 
Portuguese  occupation,  either  present  or  past.  True,  a 
few  ruins  and  ancient  workings  were  met  with  here  and 
there  and  at  rare  intervals,  which,  however  interesting 
from  an  archseological  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  con- 
strued into  "  active  occupation "  in  this  practical  and 
businesslike  age.    .    .  . 

The  occupation  of  Mashonaland  has  now  begun  in  real 
earnest,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Portuguese,  merely 
finding  expression  in  the  presence  of  an  isolated  and  solitary 
official,  supported  possibly  by  a  retinue  of  West  Coast  blacks, 
but  in  the  presence  of  some  hundreds  of  energetic,  active 
Englishmen,  scattered  in  every  direction,  either  in  search 
of  gold  or  otherwise  actively  employed.    A  regular  system 
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of  postal  service  has  been  established,  which  so  far  has 
worked  with  admirable  punctuality. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  has  now  returned  from  a  short 
tour  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Mashonaland  and 
in  the  Manica  country,  and  has  assumed  his  duties  as 
Administrator  of  Mashonaland.  Huts  are  spriaging  up  in 
every  direction,  every  one  being  anxious  to  have  a  good 
thatched  roof  over  his  head  before  the  rains  set  in. 

In  conclusion,  we  fail  to  see  any  gloomy  side  to  the 
picture  or  any  "reverse  of  the  medal"  with  regard  to 
the  future  of  Mashonaland.  In  every  quarter  and  from 
every  point  of  view  the  prospects  of  "  British  Zambesia  " 
appear  to  be  of  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful  character. 


THE  PEOMISED  LAND. 

The  Chartered  Company  are  losing  no  time  in  throwing 
open  to  prospectors  the  country  which  has  been  allotted  to 
them,  for  mining  and  other  industrial  purposes,  by  the 
Matabele  king.  The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
men  may  claim  to  engage  in  the  quest  after  precious  metals 
are  set  forth  in  detail  elsewhere.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  this  memorandum  constitutes  the  entire 
mining  law  of  the  territories  to  which  it  relates.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  liberal 
and  comprehensive  ordinance,  which  wUl  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  South  Africa,  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
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powers  that  be,  and  that  it  will  be  promulgated  at  no 
distant  date.  So  far,  however,  as  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  diggers  and  prospectors  are  concerned,  it  will  not 
depart  in  principle  from  the  terms  on  which  men  are 
now  invited  to  spread  themselves  over  a  country 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  will  amply  repay 
whatever  pains  may  be  devoted  to  its  exploitation.  Advices 
received  from  members  of  the  Pioneer  Force,  official  and 
unofficial  alike,  are  uniform  in  their  tenor,  and  speak  of 
Mashonaland  as  a  country  which  is  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  more  than  realises,  so  far  as  mineral  indications  are 
concerned,  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  force, 
be  it  remembered,  did  not  consist  of  greenhorns,  but  of 
picked  men  who  might  well  be  described  as  the  flower  of 
South  Africa.  We  have  before  us  several  letters  just  to 
hand  fi-om  absolutely  reliable  members  of  the  expedition, 
who  all  seem  content  to  be  loosed  from  the  bonds  of  strict 
military  discipline,  and  allowed,  under  proper  safeguards 
and  restrictions,  to  venture  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  the  coimtry  is  worth.  One  of  these 
correspondents  says:  "Johnson  and  Borrow  have 
already  prospected  and  pegged  out  half-a-dozen  reefs  in 
the  neighboui-hood  of  Hartley  Hill.  The  specimens  look 
splendid.  Cherry  Cock  and  the  police  prospectors  have  all 
gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Mazoe  River,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Fort  Salisbury,  whence  I  write,  which  is,  again, 
about  six  miles  south  of  Mount  Hampden,  and  on  the 
Makobisi  river.  Heany  tells  me  again  this  morning  that 
some  of  his  men  have  found  extensive  old  workings  and 
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reefs  in  another  direction."  Another  correspondent  writes: 
"  Several  parties  of  prospectors  are  already  at  work,  and  in 
one  locality  powerful  reefs  showing  from  2  oz.  to  3  oz.  per 
ton  have  been  found.  The  health  of  the  expedition  has 
throughout  been  excellent.  The  transport  of  the  colunm 
consisted  of  sixty  wagons,  and  it  has  come  through  the 
long  march  in  a  manner  I  have  never  seen  equalled  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years'  varied  experience  in  this  country." 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  itinerary,  which  accom- 
panies the  now  published  Memorandum,  that  it  is  a  far 
cry  even  from  Mafeking,  which  is  itself  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  terminal  point  of  railway  communication,  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  headquarters  at  Fort  Salisbury,  from 
which  centre  civilisation  will  now  be  radiating.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Bechuanaland  route  will  for 
any  length  of  time  be  regarded  as  the  best  or  only 
practicable  means  of  access  to  Mashonaland.  It  was  one 
of  the  provisions  of  the  rejected  Convention  with  Portugal 
that  a  railway  should  be  built  along  the  Pungwe  Valley, 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  borders  of  Mashona- 
land. The  work  was  to  be  undertaken  at  once,  under  the 
charter  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  in  which  the  British 
South  Africa  group  of  capitalists  is  largely  interested.  By 
the  terms  of  that  charter,  which  is  held,  of  course,  from 
the  King  of  Portugal,  the  railway  must  be  completed 
to  Masikessi  before  the  end  of  next  year,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  permanent  way  for  the  line  is  abeady  on 
the  water.     It  is  only  Transvaal  lines  that  lag  and 
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linger  -when  the  resolution  has  once  been  taken  to  make 
them.  Even  Portugal  herself  is  showing  what  she  can  do, 
on  the  west  if  not  on  the  east,  for  our  mail  budget  to-day 
contains  the  unexpected  announcement  that  the  first 
section  of  the  great  trans-continental  line  of  the  future 
from  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  to  Ambaca  has  actually  been 
opened  for  traffic.  Happen  what  will,  so  far  as  the 
relations  of  England  and  Portugal  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  charter  of  the  Mozambique  Company  will 
be  interfered  with.  But  the  chances  are  that  something 
very  serious  indeed  will  happen.  The  British  lion  is  evidently'' 
beginning  to  elevate  his  tail.  Last  Thursday's  article  in 
the  London  Times^  which  is  certainly  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Government,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  faithful  exponent 
of  the  dominant  opinion  on  this  matter  if  not  on  all,  was 
much  stronger  than  we  were  at  first  led  to  believe,  as  the 
following  fuller  extract  will  show : — 

"  The  expeditionary  force  of  the  South  African  Company 
has  come  within  striking  distance  of  the  territory  they  (the 
Portuguese)  notoriously  covet.  It  has  been  protected 
hitherto  by  the  Convention.  That  protection  is  apparently 
now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
Mr.  Ehodes  is  not  likely  to  let  such  an  opportunity  go  by. 
The  Portuguese  themselves  have  elected  to  deprive  us  of 
the  only  means  by  which  we  have  hitherto  restrained  the 
English  advance  from  Mashonaland.  Our  countrymen  are 
at  Mount  Hampden,  and  if  they  once  take  possession  of 
the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  between  the  disputed  points  their 
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possession  will  certainly  be  both  eflfective  and  irrevocable. 
The  head  of  the  South  African  Company  is  also  the  Cape 
Premier,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  incur 
unpopularity  amongst  the  population  of  one  of  our  most 
important  and  self-assertive  colonies  by  humouring  much 
longer  the  irritable  vanity  and  irrational  prejudices  of  a 
petty  Power  unwilling  to  relinquish  and  impotent  to  assert 
her  extravagant  demands." 

"When  language  of  this  sort  is  employed  by  semi-official 
organs,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  relations  have  very  nearly 
reached  the  breaking  point.  Those  who  are  discontented 
with  their  lot  in  the  Transvaal  will  not  look  on  with 
unconcern  while  the  two  nations  settle  their  differences. 
There  can  be  but  one  outcome  of  any  collision,  if  collision 
there  should  be,  and  that  will  assuredly  tend  towards 
making  the  Promised  Land  more  attractive  and  more 
accessible  to  British  adventurers  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 


In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated,  that  no  gold  fields 
have  ever  started  with  so  much  previous  information  to  go 
upon  as  those  in  South  Africa,  Modern  experience,  both 
in  the  Transvaal,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  Mashonaland,  has 
fully  corroborated  the  previous  accounts  which  are  here 
given  of  the  richness  of  the  fields  in  Africa,  both  in  the 
West  and  East ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  fields  in 
Mashonaland  did  not  turn  out  as  well  as  those  at  the 
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Eandt,  which  are  not  described  in  the  Portuguese  records 
otherwise  than  by  an  incidental  allusion  to  the  gold  which 
was  brought  for  sale  to  Delagoa  Bay,  which  must  have 
come  from  the  country  at  the  back  of  it. 

I  publish  a  few  interesting  photo  printed  maps  of 

Africa,  the  original  of  which  are  in  my  possession ;  there 

is  endless  thought  in  the  names,  descriptions,  and  position 

of  the  rivers  and  lakes  compared  with  our  newest  maps. 

The  originals  of  these  maps  were  published  in  England 

300  years  ago.     One  is  also  struck  with  the  number 

of  old  forts  of  Monomotapa  and  Abyssinia   on  the 

east,   compared    with    the    few    on    the  south-west, 

where  gold  mines  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  such  numbers, 

and  you  can  follow  the  broad  belt  by  the  forts  reaching 

from  the  Transvaal  to  the  Eed  Sea,  and  extending  in  a 

north-westerly  direction,  through  Central  Africa  and  the 

Gold  Coast  to  the  Atlantic  in  a  more  or  less  auriferous 

country,  scattered  with  ancient  mines  of  which  Monomotapa 

alone  is  reported  to  have  3,000.    In  the  Manica  District 

you  will  see  printed,    Manica  estauri  todina^''  in  Abyssinia 

"  Cassumo  hie  regnahat  Regina  Sabi  tempore  Salomonis  iam 

nihil  extat  prater  ruinas"  to  the  North  West  region  ^^Lamante 

hie  effoditur  aurum  in  Magna  Copia^^''  where  is  stated  that 

gold  is  dug  in  great  quantities.    Then  we  find  in  the  Hill  of 

Amara,  where  "  ye  sons  of  the  Emperor  of  Etheopia  held 

inward  and  kept  by  a  garrison,  close  to  the  Equator,  and 

in  the  interior  we  see  that  not  far  from  the  City  of 

Guangara  there  is  much  gold  found."    All  these  places  are 

2  M 
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marked  on  the  old  maps,  which  showed  that  they  were  of 
suflS.cient  importance  to  note  in  those  days,  as  were  the 
animals  that  inhabited  Africa.  Those  looking  for  the  best 
mines  will  do  well  to  pull  each  name  to  pieces,  and  find  out 
its  derivation.  This  will  give  some  clue  to  the  substance 
for  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  working.  The 
nature  of  the  buildings  may  be  seea  from  the  smaller 
plates.  I  reprint  one  of  the  ancient  descriptions  of  Africa 
in  my  possession  published  in  the  15th  century.  You 
will  see  that  in  the  town  of  Moroki,  "here  is  likewise  a 
castle  of  great  fame  for  their  domes  are  of  pure  gold  that 
stand  upon  the  top  of  it  and  weighing  130,000  Barbaru 
Ducats,  the  Land  of  Negroes.  It  is  full  of  gold."  It  refers 
to  Monomotapa  having  3,000  mines  of  gold,  and  some 
day  we  may  find  that  we  have  been  looking  for  gold  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  while  the  Ancient  Gold  Mines 
of  Africa  have  been  overlooked,  which  in  my  opinion  will 
prove  more  profitable  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
If  so  the  trouble  I  have  taken  in  looking  up  the 
archives  of  various  countries,  and  translating  the  golden 
information  of  olden  times  for  general  information,  will  be 
well  repaid,  and  the  Ancient  Gold  Pields  of  Africa  will 
again  give  up  its  wealth. 


The  Description  of  AFRICA. 


[Three  Hundred  Years  Old.] 


FEICA  as  it  lay  neerest  the  seate  of  the  first 
people,  so  questionlesse  it  was  next  inhabited  : 
and  therefore  requires  the  second  place  in  our 
Diuision.    It  is  generally  agreed  vpon,  that 
the  North  parts  were  possest  by  the  sons  of  Cham,  not 
long  after  the  confusion.     And  so  indeed  the  Kingly 
Prophet  in  the  78.  Psalme,  vseth  the  Tents  of  Cham  for 
the  land  of  jEgypt,  which  is  that  part  of  Africa  which 
joynes  vpon  the  South  west  of  Asia,  and  is  diuided  from 
the  holy  Land  but  by  a  small  Isthmus.    Giue  the  people 
their  owne  asking,  and  they  will  haue  the  glory  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  "World :  and  prone  it  too  both 
from  the  temperature  of  their  ayre,  and  fertilitie  of  their 
soyle,  which  breeds  and  nourisheth  not  onely  Plants  and 
fruits,  but  sends  forth,  of  its  owne  vertue,  lining  creatures 
in  such  sort,  as  amaseth  the  beholder.    We  haue  a  report 
(if  you  will  beleeue  it)  that  in  a  ground  neere  the  Eiuer 
JVilus,  there  haue  beene  found  Mice  halfe  made  vp,  and 
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Nature  taken  in  the  very  nicke,  wlien  shee  had  already 
wrought  life  in  the  fore  parts,  head  and  breast,  the 
hinder  joynts  yet  remaim'ng,  in  the  forme  of  earth. 
Thus  I  suppose  they  would  haue  man  growe  at  first 
out  of  their  soyle,  without  the  immediate  hand  of  God 
in  his  Creation.  And  it  hath  beene  the  opinion  of  some 
varue  Philosophers,  that  for  this  cause  haue  made  the 
Ethiopians  to  be  the  first  people  :  for  that  there  the  Sunne 
by  his  propinquitie,  wrought  soonest  vpon  the  moisture 
of  the  ground,  and  made  it  fit  for  mortalitie  to  sprout  in. 

(2)  But  to  leaue  these,  without  doubt  Africa  is  of 
great  antiquitie,  and  so  is  allowed  by  all  Historians  of 
credit.  In  the  yeare  1566.  the  people  were  increased  to 
an  exceeding  multitude ;  and  therefore  were  inforced  to 
enlarge  their  bounds,  vpon  their  neighbouring  Countries. 
For  as  it  was  of  a  most  rare  fertilitie :  so  it  lay  not  any 
long  way,  and  had  free  accesse  to  it  by  land  from  the 
garden  of  our  first  Parents. 

(3)  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  haue  better  assurance 
from  the  word  of  God,  that  it  was  then  a  place  of  fame, 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  some  growth,  for  they  were  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Countries  adioyning  by  their 
store ;  and  thither  went  Abraham  out  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan^  to  avoyd  the  great  famine.  Gen.  12.  She  had 
then  her  Princes,  Fharaoh  and  his  mightie  men,  that 
feared  not  to  resist  God,  and  were  afterward  made  the 
instruments  of  his  punishments  vpon  the  children  of 
Israel:  for  they  kept  them  in  bondage  foure  hundred 
years,  as  was  foretold  to  Abraham  in  the  15.  Genesis. 
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(4)  But  this  proof e  of  Ancientry  concernes  not  the 
whole  Country  :  onely  those  Regions  which  lye  vnder  the 
temperate  Zone.  The  rest  for  a  long  time  after  were 
vnknowne  to  our  Geographers,  held  not  habitable,  indeede 
beyond  Mount  Atlas ^  by  reason  of  the  extreame  heate.  The 
reports  which  passe  of  it  before  Ptolemyes  time  were  but 
at  randome,  and  by  guesse  of  such  as  had  neuer  sayled  it 
round,  or  scarce  come  within  sight  of  it,  but  at  a  great 
distance,  and  by  this  meanes,  either  out  of  their  owne  error, 
or  else  a  desii'e  of  glory  more  then  they  had  deserued :  or 
perhaps  a  Trauailors  tricke,  to  cheate  the  ignorant  world 
that  could  not  confute  their  reports,  they  spread  many 
idle  fables  of  monstrous  people  without  heads,  with  their 
eyes  and  mouths  in  their  breasts,  maintained  to  this  day  by 
some  Authors  of  good  esteeme.  But  for  my  part  I  hold  it 
most  reasonable  to  credit  8.  Auc/ustine,  who  was  borne  and 
dyed  in  Africa.  That  he  in  his  eight  booke  De  Ciuitate 
Dei.,  acknowledgeth  no  such  creatures,  or  if  they  be,  they 
be  not  men ;  or  if  men  not  borne  of  Adam.  And  our 
later  Discoueries  joyne  in  with  him,  that  report  not  (vpon 
their  owne  experience)  of  any  other  people  then  such  as 
our  selues  are ;  and  yet  I  suppose  they  haue  scene  more 
of  the  Country,  then  euer  any  heretofore  did.  For  they 
passe  not  now  to  sayle  it  round  once  a  yeare,  by  the  Cape 
of  good  Hope  to  the  East-side  of  the  very  Isthmus  towards 
the  Eed-Sea. 

(5)  This  course  by  the  South  was  discouered  by  one 
Vasco  de  Gama,  in  the  yeare  1497.  and  a  way  found  to  the 
Uast  Indies,  by  which  the  Princes  of  Portugall  recieue  an 
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iufinite  game,  both  in  Spices,  and  other  Merchandize. 
The  hope  of  which  fii-st  set  them  vpon  the  adventure-. 
And  in  this  one  thing  we  owe  much  to  onr  owne  Conntrey, 
otherwise  a  detestable  plague,  that  the  insatiate  desire  of 
wanton  commodities  hath  opened  to  vs  a  large  part  of  the 
world  before  not  knowne,  and  which  we  hope  may 
hereafter  increase  the  light  of  the  Gospell,  and  the  number 
of  the  Elect. 

(6)  If  we  compare  Her  to  the  two  .  .  portions  of 
the  same  Hemisphere,  shee  is  situated  ....  and 
in  part  west- ward.  It  is  diuided  on  the  .  .  .  . 
by  the  Mediterraneiim  Sea.  On  the  ....  it  runnes 
into  a  kinde  of  poynt  at  the  Cape  of  good  Hope,  .... 
with  the  vast  Ocean,  which  in  that  part  hath  the  name  of  the 
^thiopike  Sea ;  on  the  East  with  the  Eed  Sea ;  and  on  the 
West  with  the  Atlantike  Ocean,  called  there  in  our 
common  Mappes,  Mare  del  North.  So  that  in  briefe  we 
reckon  both  Her  Longitude  and  Latitude  in  the  largest 
parts,  to  be  neere  vpon  4200.  English  miles. 

(7)  Notwithstanding  this  Vast  extent  of  ground,  yet 
we  still  of  Europe  keepe  our  owne,  and  by  authoritie  of 
the  most  and  best  Geographers,  exceed  as  much  for  number, 
as  either  this  or  Asia  do  for  roome.  Cause  enough  there  is 
why  Africa  indeed  should  come  short  of  both :  For  in 
most  parts,  she  has  scarce  plentie  sufficient  to  maintaine 
Inhabitants :  and  where  there  is,  we  shall  meet  with 
multitudes  of  rauening  beasts,  or  other  horrible  monsters, 
enough  to  deuoure  both  it  and  vs.  In  a  word,  there  is  no 
Eegion  of  the  world  so  great  an  enemy  to  mans  commerce : 
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tiiere  is  such,  scarcitie  of  water,  that  no  creature  aluiost 
could  liue,  had  not  IsTature  prouided  thereafter,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  endures  not  drinke  in  the  very 
middest  of  Summer.  So  Plm?/  reports.  And  if  (as  some- 
times they  be  inf  orced  by  such  as  take  them)  they  suddenly 
perish.  Thus  we  see  how  God  giues  a  propertie  to  each 
place,  that  may  make  vp  her  defects,  least  it  should  be  left 
as  well  by  beast  as  men.  Their  Land  is  full  of  sandy  deserts, 
which  lie  open  to  the  winds  and  stormes,  and  oftimes  are 
throwne  vp  into  billowes  like  wanes  of  the  Sea,  and  indeede 
are  no  lesse  dangerous.  Straho  writes  that  Camhyses  his 
army  was  thus  hazzarded  in  Ethiopia.  And  Herodotus^  that 
the  Psilli  an  ancient  but  foolish  Nation  (it  seemes)  in  Africa^ 
as  they  marched  towards  the  South,  to  reuenge  themselues 
vpon  the  windes  for  drying  vp  their  Eiuers,  were  ouer- 
whelmed  with  sand,  and  so  dyed  in  their  graues.  Besides 
these  annoyances,  it  is  so  full  of  a  venomous  kinde  of 
Serpent,  that  in  some  places  they  dare  not  dresse  their  Land, 
vnlesse  they  first  fence  their  leggs  with  bootes  against  the 
sting.  Other  wild  creatures  there  are  which  range  about, 
and  possesse  to  themselues  a  great  portion  of  this  Countrey, 
and  make  it  a  Wildernesse  of  Lyons^  Leopards,  Elephants, 
and  in  some  places  Crocodiles,  Hyenas,  Basilisks,  and 
indeed  monsters  without  either  number  or  name.  Africa 
now  every  yeare  produceth  some  strange  creature  before  not 
heard  off  peraduenture  not  extant.  For  so  Pliny  thinkes, 
that  for  want  of  water,  creatures  of  all  kindes  at  some  times 
of  the  yeare  gather  to  those  few  riuers  that  are,  to  quench 
their  thirst :  And  then  the  Males  promiscuously  inforcing 
the  Females  of  euery  species  which  comes  next  him, 
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producetli  this  varietie  of  formes :  and  would  be  a  grace  to 
Africa,  were  it  uot  so  full  of  danger  to  the  Inhabitants, 
which  as  Salust  reports,  dye  more  by  beasts  then  by 
diseases.  For  those  traits  about  Barhary  are  euery  tenth 
yeare,  15.  or  25.  visited  with  a  great  plague,  and  continually 
infected  with  the  French  disease  in  such  yiolence,  that  few 
recouer,  vnlesse  by  change  of  ayre  into  Numidia,  or  the 
Land  of  Negroes,  whose  very  temper  is  said  to  be  a  proper 
Antidote  against  those  diseases. 

(8)  But  among  all  these  inconueniences,  commodities  are 
found  of  good  worth  :  and  the  very  euills  yeeld  at  last  their 
benefit,  both  to  theii-  owne  Country  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Elephant  a  docible  creature  and  exceeding 
vsefuU  for  battle  :  The  Camell  which  affords  much  riches 
to  the  Aralian.  The  Barharie  horse,  which  we  our  selues 
commend  :  The  Ramme,  that  besides  his  flesh  giues  twentie 
pound  of  wool  from  his  very  tayle :  The  Bull,  painefull, 
and  able  to  doe  best  seruice  in  their  tillage.  And  so  most 
of  their  worst,  aliue  or  dead,  yeeld  vs  their  medicuiall 
parts,  which  the  world  could  not  well  want. 

(9)  In  her  diuision  we  will  follow  our  later  Masters  in 
this  Art,  whom  time  at  least  and  experience  if  no  other 
worth  haue  made  more  Authentike,  and  those  diuide  it  into 
seauen  parts.  (1)  Barharie  or  Mauritania.  (2)  Nwnidia. 
(3)  Lylia  or  Africa  propria.  (4)  Nigritarum  terra.  (5) 
jB^lthiopia  superier.  (6)  ^Ethiopia  inferior.  (7)  j^gypt, 
and  to  these  we  adde  the  (8)  Hands  belonging  to  Africa. 

(10)  Barharie  is  the  first.  The  bounds  of  it  are  North- 
ward the  Mediterraneum,  West- ward  the  Atlantike :  On 
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the  South  the  Mountaine  Atlas,  and  on  the  East  j^gi/pt. 
It  is  esteemed  the  most  noble  part  of  all  Africa :  and 
hath  its  name  from  an  Arahick  word  Barbara,  that  signifies 
a  kinde  of  rude  sound,  for  such  the  Arabians  fcooke  their 
Language  to  be :    and  thence  the  Grecians   call  them 
Barbarians  that  spake  a  harsher  Language  then  themselues. 
After  the  Latines,  and  now  we,  esteeme  the  people  of  our 
owne  Nation  barbarous,  if  they  euer  so  little  differ  from  the 
rudenesse  either  of  our  tongue  or  manners.    The  Inhabi- 
tants are  noted  to  be  faithfuU  in  their  course :  but  yet  craf tie 
in  promising,  and  performing  too.    For  they  are  couetous, 
ambitious,  jealous  of  their  wiues  beyond  measure.  Their 
Countrey   yeelds    Oranges,    Dates,    Oliues,    Figges,  and 
a  certaine  kinde  of  Goate,  whose  haire  makes  a  stuff e 
as  fine  as  silke.    It  containes  in  it  the  Kingdomes  of 
Tunnis,    Algeires,    Fesse,    and  Morocho.    (1)    Tunnis  is 
famous  for  seuerall  places  mentioned  of  old.    Here  was 
Dona  where  Augustine  was  Bishop,  and  Hippo  his  birth- 
place.   And  Tunnis  a  Citie  fine  miles  in  compasse,  and  old 
Carthage  built  by  Virgils  Dido,  Romes  Pinula  for  wealth, 
valour,  and  ambition  of  the  vniuersall  Empire.    It  was 
twentie-two  miles  in  circuit :  And  Vhia,  memorable  for 
Catoes  death.     (2)   Algeires  containes   in  it  a  strong 
Harbour  for  the  Turkish  Pyrats  :  and  is  of  note  for  the 
resistance  it  made  Cliarles  the  fifth ;  who  receiued  before 
the  chiefe  Towne  in  the  Eegion,  an  innumerable  losse  of 
Ships,  Horses,  Ordnance  and  men.    (3)  Fesse  hath  a  Citie 
in  it  with  seuen  hundred  Churches,  and  one  of  them  a 
mile   and   halfe  in  compasse  {^Stafford) :    And  in  this 
Countrey  was  our  English  Stukeley  slaiuo :    (4)  Morocho, 
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•where  the  ehiefe  Towne  of  the  same  name  hath  a  Church 
larger  than  that  of  Fesse,  and  hath  a  Tower  so  high,  that 
yon  may  discerne  from  the  top  of  it  the  Hills  of  Azasi  at  a 
hundred  and  thirtie  miles  distance.  Here  is  likewise  a 
Castle  of  great  fame,  for  their  Globes  of  pure  gold  that 
stands  vpon  the  toppe  of  it,  and  weighing  130000. 
Barharie  Dukets. 

(11)  Numidia  "was  the  second  part  in  our  Diuision  of 
Africa^  and  hath  on  the  West  the  Atlantike,  on  the  East 
JEgypt^  on  the  T^Torth  Atlas,  and  the  deserts  of  Lyhia  on 
the  South.  It  is  called  likewise  regio  dactylifera,  from  the 
abundance  of  Dates  :  for  they  feede  Y^on  them  onely ;  a 
people.  Idolaters,  Idiots,  Theeues,  Mui'derers,  except  some 
few  Aralians  that  are  mingled  among  them  of  ingenuous 
disposition,  and  addicted  much  to  Poetry.  They  seldome 
stay  longer  in  one  place  then  the  eating  downe  of  the 
grasse :  and  this  wandring  course  makes  but  few  Cities, 
and  those  in  some  places  three  hundred  miles  distant. 

(12)  Lyhia  the  third  is  limited  on  the  East  with  JYilus, 
Westward  with  the  Aflaniike,  on  the  North  with  Numidia, 
and  the  South  with  terra  Nigritarum.  It  was  called  Sacra, 
as  much  as  Desert :  For  so  it  is,  and  a  dry  one  too,  such 
as  can  afford  no  water  to  a  trauailor  sometimes  in  seuen 
dayes  ioiu-ney.  The  Inhabitants  are  much  like  to  the 
Numidians,  Hue  without  any  Law  almost  of  Natui'e. 
Yet  in  this  place  were  two  of  the  Sybils,  which  prophecied 
of  Christ  and  Arrius  the  Hereticke.  About  Lyhia  were 
the  Garamantus,  and  the  Psilli  mentioned  before  for  their 
simple  attempts  against  the  South  winde. 
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(13)  Terra  Nlgritarimi^  the  Land  of  Negroes  is  tke 
fourth,  and  hath  on  the  West  the  Atlantike,  on  the  East 
Ethiopia  superior^  on  the  North  Lyhia^  on  the  South  the 
Kingdome  of  Manigongo  in  the  inferior  Ethiopia.  It  hath 
the  name  either  from  the  colour  of  the  people  which  are 
blacke,  or  from  the  Riuer  Niger^  famous  as  Nilus  almost, 
for  her  ouerfiowing,  insomuch,  that  they  passe  at  some 
times  in  Boates  through  the  whole  Country.  It  is  full  of 
Gold  and  Siluer,  and  other  Commodities :  but  the  In- 
habitants most  barbarous.  They  draw  their  originall  from 
Chus^  and  haue  entertained  all  Eeligions  that  came  in 
their  way.  First  their  owne,  then  the  lewes^  the  Malm- 
metans,  and  some  of  them  the  Christian.  For  the  most 
part  they  Hue  not  as  if  reason  guided  their  actions. 
Maginus  numbers  twentie  fine  Prouinces  of  this  Countrey, 
which  haue  had  their  seuerall  Gouernours.  IS'ow  it  knoweth 
but  foure  Kings,  and  those  are  (1)  The  King  of  Tomhulum, 
and  he  is  an  infinite  rich  Monarch,  hates  a  lew  to  the 
death  of  his  subject  that  conuerseth  with  him ;  keepes  a 
guard  of  three  thousand  Horsemen  besides  Foote.  (2)  Of 
Bornaum,  where  the  people  haue  no  proper  Names,  no 
Wiues  peculiar,  and  therefore  no  Children  which  they  call 
their  owne.  (3)  Of  Goaga^  who  hath  no  Estate  but  from 
his  Subjects  as  he  spends  it.  (4)  Gualatum,  a  poore 
Countrey  God  wot,  not  worth  either  Gentrie  or  Lawes,  or 
indeed  the  name  of  a  Kingdome. 

(14)  Ethiopia  Superior  the  fift,  and  is  called  likewise 

'  the  Kingdome  of  the  Ahissines.    It  is  limited  on  the  North 

with  ^gypt,  on  the  South  with  the  Monies  Lunce,  on  the 

_ 
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East  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  "West  with  the 
Kingdome  of  the  Nigers  and  Manilongo.  It  is  distinct 
from  the  Ethiopia  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  :  For 
by  all  probabilitie,  that  was  in  another  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  reacheth  from  the  Eed  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulfe.  It  is  gouerned  by  one  of  the  mightiest  Emperours 
in  the  world  :  For  his  power  reacheth  almost  to  each 
Tropicke,  and  is  called  by  vs  Presbyter  lohn.  He  is  the 
onely  white  man  amongst  them,  and  drawes  his  Line  from 
Salomon^  and  the  Queene  of  the  South.  His  Court  rests 
not  long  in  any  one  place,  but  is  mooueable  as  well  for 
housing  as  retinue.  For  it  consists  of  Tents  onely  to  the 
number  of  sixe  thousand,  and  incompasseth  in,  about 
twelue  or  thirteene  miles.  He  hath  vnder  him  seauentie 
Kings,  which  haue  their  seuerall  Lawes  and  Customes  ; 
Among  these  the  Prouince  of  Dohas  hath  one,  that  no  man 
marrie  till  he  hath  killed  twelue  Christians.  The  Inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  Region  are  generally  base  and  idle  : 
the  better  sort  haue  the  modestie  to  attire  themselues, 
though  it  be  but  in  Lyons  and  Tygers  skinnes.  Their 
Religion  is  Mixt.  Christians  they  haue,  but  yet  differ 
from  vs  ;  For  they  Circumcise  both  sects.  Their  oath  is 
by  the  life  of  their  King,  whom  they  neuer  see  but  at 
Christmasse,  Easter,  and  Holy  Rood.  Their  Commodities 
are  Oranges,  Lemmons,  Cittrons,  Barley,  Sugar,  Hony, 
etc. 

(15)  j^thiopia  inferior  the  sixt  part  of  Africa^  is  on 
euery  side  begirt  with  Sea  except  toward  the  North ;  that 
way  it  is  seuered  from  the  Ahissines  by  the  Monies  Lunce. 
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The  gouernment  of  this  Kegion  is  vnder  hue  free  Kings. 
(1)  Of  Aiana,  which  contains  in  it  two  petty  Kingdomes 
of  Adel  &  Adia,  and  abounds  with  Flesh,  Hony,  Wax, 
Gold,  luorie,  Corne,  very  large  ISheepe.  (2)  Zanguebm\  in 
this  stands  Mesambiqne^  called  by  Ptolemie^  Prassum  Pro- 
montorium^  and  was  the  vtmost  part  Southward  of  the  old 
world.  The  Inhabitants  are  practized  much  in  Southsaying, 
indeed  Witch-craft.  (3)  Of  Monomolojpa,  in  which  is 
reported  to  be  three  thousand  Mines  of  Gold.  Here  there 
Hues  a  kinde  of  Amasons  as  valiant  as  men.  Their  King 
is  serued  in  great  pompe,  and  hath  a  guard  of  two  hundred 
Mastiues.  (4)  Cafraria^  whose  people  liue  in  the  Woods 
without  Lawes  like  brutes.  And  here  stands  the  Capeoi  good 
Hope^  about  which  the  Sea  is  alwayes  rough  and  dangerous: 
It  hath  beene  especially  so  to  the  Spaniard.  It  is  their 
owne  note,  insomuch,  that  one  was  very  angry  with  God, 
that  he  suffered  the  English  Heretickes  to  passe  it  so  easily 
ouer,  and  not  giue  his  good  Catholikes  the  like  speed. 
(5)  Manicongo^  whose  Inhabitants  are  in  some  parts 
Christians,  but  in  other  by-Prouinces  Anthropophagi^  and 
haue  shambles  of  mans  flesh,  as  we  haue  for  meate. 
They  kill  their  owne  children  in  the  birth,  to  auoide  the 
trouble  of  breeding  them,  and  preserue  their  Nation  with 
stolen  bratts  from  their  neighbouring  Countries. 

(16)  Mgypt^  is  the  seuenth  and  last  part  of  the  African 
Continent,  which  deserues  a  larger  Tract  than  we  can  here 
afford  it ;  But  for  the  present  be  content  with  a  briefe 
Suruey ;  and  satisfie  your  self e  more  particularly  in  the 
many  seuerall  Authors  that  write  her  Story.    It  hath  on 
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the  East  the  Eed  Sea  Barbary  on  the  West :  on  the  North 
the  Mediterraneum^  and  ^tldopia  Superior  on  the  South. 
It  was  first  possest  by  Cham^  and  therefore  called  Chemia 
in  their  own  antique  Stories  :  Or  at  least  by  Mitzraim  his 
Grande-children,  and  so  is  agreed  upon  by  most.  Eor 
plentie  it  was  called  Orlis  horreum,  yet  it  had  very  seldome 
any  raine,  but  that  defect  was  supplied  by  the  Eiuer  Nilus. 
The  places  of  note  are,  Caire  and  Alexandria.  The  first  was 
heretofore  Memphis  :  Some  say  Babylon,  whither  the  Virgin 
fled  to  escape  Herods  tyranny  intended  to  our  Sauiour  :  and 
blush  not  to  shew  the  very  Caue  where  she  had  hid  her 
Babe.  In  a  desert  about  foure  miles  distant  stand  the 
Pyramides,  esteemed  rightly  one  of  the  seuen  Wonders  of 
the  world.  Alexandria  was  a  magnificent  Citie,  and  the 
place  where  Ptolemy  tooke  his  Obseruations,  and  was 
famous  for  the  rarest  Library  in  the  world.  To  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  Countrey,  we  owe  the  inuention  of 
Astrologie,  Physicke,  Writing  on  Paper.  Their  Kings 
names  were  Pharaoh  toward  the  beginning  :  Now  what 
the  Turke  pleaseth. 

(17)  And  this  is  as  farre  as  we  may  trauaile  by  Land : 
it  remaines  that  we  loose  out  into  the  bordring  Seas,  and 
descrie  what  Hands  we  can,  neere  those  parts  of  Africa 
which  we  haue  here  mentioned.  And  these  lye  either 
Southward  in  the  j^thiopicke  Sea,  or  else  Westward  in  the 
Atlanticke  Ocean. 

(18)  The  JEthiopicke  Hands  are  onely  two.  (1)  The 
Hand  of  S.  Laurence  or  Magadassar,  foure  thousand  miles 
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in  compasse,  and  the  length,  more  than  Italie,  rich  in  all 
Commodities  almost  that  man  can  vf  e.  The  Inhabitants  are 
very  barbarous,  most  of  them  blacke,  some  white  there  are, 
supposed  to  haue  been  transplanted  out  of  China.  (2) 
Zocatrina  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Sea,  in  length  sixtie  in 
bredth  twentie  fine  miles.  It  lyeth  open  to  sharpe  Windes, 
and  by  that  meanes  is  extreame  drie  and  barren.  Yet  it 
hath  good  Druggs,  and  from  hence  comes  the  Aloe  Zocatrina. 
The  people  are  Christians  and  adore  the  Crosse  most 
superstitiously,  and  giue  themselues  much  to  Inchantments. 

(19)  The  Atlantike  Hands  are  (1)  Sir  Thomas  Hand, 
and  lyeth  directly  vnder  the  Mquator^  it  was  made 
habitable  by  the  Po7'tugalls,  which  found  it  nothing  but  a 
wood.  It  is  full  of  Sugar^  little  other  commodities  :  (2) 
Prince  Hand,  betweene  the  Equator  and  Tropike  of  Gapri- 
corne :  It  is  rich  enough  for  the  owner,  though  I  find  no 
great  report  of  it.  (3)  The  Gorgade^ ;  of  old  the  Gorgans 
where  Medusa  and  her  two  Sisters  dwelt :  I  forbeare  the 
fable,  they  are  nine  in  number,  and  because  neere  to  Gape 
Viride,  in  the  Land  of  Negroes :  they  haue  a  second  name 
of  Insulw  Gapitis  Viridis.  They  abound  with  Goates^  and 
the  chiefe  of  them  is  called  Saint  lames.  (4)  The  Canaris 
called  for  the  fertilitie  The  fortunate  Hands,  and  was  the 
place  of  the  first  Meridian,  with  the  ancient  Geographers, 
to  diuide  the  world  into  the  East  and  "West,  and  from 
thence  to  measure  the  earths  Longitude;  but  now  it  is 
remoued  into  the  next  Hands  more  North,  which  are  the 
Asoris,  and  belong  properly  to  Europe,  as  lying  neerer 
Spaine  then  any  other  Continent.    The  number  of  the 
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Canaris  are  seauen.  The  cliiefe  Canarie;  next  Falus,  where 
GUI'  Shippes  touch  to  refresh  themselues  in  their  voyage 
toward  America.  Then  Tanarifa,  which  hath  no,  water 
but  from  a  cloud,  that  hangs  ouer  a  tree,  and  at  noone 
dissolues,  and  so  is  conueyed  into  seuerall  parts.  The 
other  foure  are  Gomera,  Hieiro^  Lansarof^  and  Fuerte 
Ventura,  some  few  other  not  worth  note  or  name.  The  men 
lend  their  Wines  like  Horses  or  any  other  Commoditie. 
(5)  Lastly,  the  Hesjterides  not  farre  from  the  Gorgades, 
they  are  often  mentioned  by  our  ancient  Poets  in  the  fable 
of  Atlas  his  Daughters.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  seate 
of  their  blessed,  which  they  called  the  EUzian  field.  And 
iEdeede  it  is  a  very  happie  soyle,  the  weather  continually 
fayre,  the  seasons  all  temperate,  the  ayre  neuer  extreame. 
To  conclude,  Africa  affords  not  a  sweeter  place  to  rest  in. 


